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HAT the hiſtory of arts has been leſs cul- cy ap 
tivated than that of arms and politics, is a XIV. 
general and juſt complaint, to which writers will —v— 
ſeldom be inclined to pay regard, becauſe they ine of 
will always find it an cakier taſk to relate wars gegen. 
and negociations, debates and battles, than to 

Vor. II. B deſcribe 


Hs THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 


CH AP. deſcribe the gradual and almoſt im ible 


XIV. progreſs of genius and taſt works of elegance 
us an e, in 
ID and beauty "_ 


The origin of the imitative arts ( congenial 
a jnnjention to man) reaches beyond the limits of 
hiſtory; and to diſpute who were their 
inventars, is only to examine what nation is the 
moſt ancient. In this reſpe&, the Egyptians and 
Phcoenicians merit, doubtleſs, the inence. 
From the earlieſt ages of Heathen antiquity, both 
theſe nations ſeem to have cultivated the arts of 
deſign. In the remoteſt periods of their hiſtory, 
the Egyptians engraved on precious ſtones, and 
ſtrove to render their public tranſactions immor- 

tal, by recording them, in hieroglyphics, on the 
hardeſt bazaltes; nor can we | tly admire 
the perfection to which the patience of that labo- 
rious people had carried the mechanical part of 
ſculpture, before the Perſian conqueſt, and the 
reign of Cambyſes. But beauty, the eſſence and 
the end of art, was never ſtudied the natives 
of either Phcenicia or Egypt, who faithfully co- 
pied their national features, without attempting to 
im them; until the traces of Grecian con- 
queſt and colonization a in the medals of 
the Ptolemies, particularly thoſe with the head of 


Jupiter Ammon. t 
Allowance, doubtleſs, muſt be made for the 


g d prejudices of national vanity, when Euripides, 
deren Ariſtotle, and Epicurus endeavour to perſuade 


us, 
2 of the Greeks, the moſt copious | 

materials are n and by the 5 
th and 35th books of P The beſt modern guides are p 


inckelman and and Caylus in French. 
errors of Winckelman are detected by the 


Many important 
— profeſſor Heine, in his Antiquariſhe Abhandlungen. 
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us, rr 
Greece engendered a iar apti arts, b 
letters, and philoſophy. - The teſtimony, ey ——w— 
ver, of modern travellers confirms the evidence 
of antiquity, that the ſhores and iſlands of the 
| Archipelago produce more elegant and liberal 
and features more animated and expreſ- 
five, with fewer individual im and 
more of general nature, than can be found in the 
other diviſions of the world *. Yet whatever the 
Greeks owed to their ſkies and climate, they 
were probably not leſs indebted to their active 
laborious education and 8 — the 
manly ſpirit of their religious, civi military 
— Long before the invaſion of Xerxes, 
the Grecian ſculpture was diſtinguiſhed by an air 
peculiar to itſelf :; and the awful 
images gods, as yet rudely finiſhed, diſ- 
played a grandeur and ſublimity of expreſſion, 
that delighted and aſftaniſhed the beſt judges, in 
the moſt refined ages of art +. 


This fingularity might be expected from the Cauſes of 
deſcription already given of the religion and man- that fupe- 
ners of Greece, and from the inimitable excel- riority, 
| lence of its poets. The divinities of Greece be- 
ing imagined of the human form, though incom- 
parably more noble and perfect, artiſts would 
naturally begin, at a very early period“, wy 


before the Trojan war. It has 
„ 
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CHAP. and generaliſe their conceptions. The bold enthu- 


XIV. 


. 


among the 
Akiatic 


3 


who com- In the ſeventh century before Chriſt, the 


municat- 
ed their 
inventions 


toEurope. 


ſiaſm of poetry ſerved to elevate and ſupport their 
flight, and the native country of Homer was the 
firſt ſcene of their ſucceſs, the happy climate of 
lonia rendering frequent and natural, in that de- 
lightful region, thoſe beautiful and lovely forms 
which are elſewhere merely ideal, while other cir- 
cumſtances concurred to accelerate the progreſs of 
invention and genius in that highly favoured 
country. 


In the eighth century before the Chriſtian æra, 
the Aſiatic colo s, as we already had occaſion 
to explain, far turpaſſed their mother country in 
ſplendour and proſperity. For this pre-eminence, 
they were indebted to the ſuperior fertility of their 
foil, the number and convenience of their har- 
bours, the advantages of their ſituation and cli- 
mate, the vicinity of the moſt wealthy and re- 
fined nations in Aſia; above all, to their perſe- 
vering diligence and ingepuity, by which they 
not only improved and ennobled the arts derived 
from the Lydians and Phrygians, but invented 
others long peculiar to themſelves, particularly 
painting, ſculpture in marble, together with the 
Doric and lonic orders of architecture. 


nificent preſents which the far-famed oracle of 
Apollo received from the ſuperſtition or vanity of 
the Lydian kings, were the productions, not of 

ptian or Phcenician, but of lonian artiſts; 
and, during both that and the following __ 


paid no adoration to ſtatutes. Athenian writers, who lived 
a thouſand years after that period, might eaſily confound the 


ſuppoſed works of the ancient Dedalus with thoſe of Deda- 
lus of Sicyon, eſpecially fince the error was extremely flat- 
tering to their national yanity. | 


{ 
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the Ionians diffuſed the elegant inventions of their CH AP. 
country through the dominions of their anceſtors XIV. 
in Europe. Alarmed by the inroads of the Cim- nr met 
merians, and diſturbed by the continual hoſtility 

of Lydia, many eaſtern artiſts ſought refuge in 

the commercial cities of gina, Sicyon, and 
Corinth, where the peaceful ſpirit of the inhabit- 

ants, comparatively wealthy and luxurious, af- 

forded the lonian artiſts both encouragement and 

ſecurity. 


The Aſiatic fugitives, however, did not con- Bathyeles, 
fine themſelves to theſe ſecondary republics. Ba- the Mag- 
thycles, a native of lonian Magnefia, a place neſian. 
early celebrated for painting *, fixed his abode in 


Sparta, the moſt conſiderable community in 
Greece. By order of the magiſtrates of that il- 


luſtrious republic he made the throne of Arny- 
clean Apollo, the ſtatue of Diana Leucophryne, 
the figures of the Graces and Horz, and all the 
other gifts and ornaments incloſed within the con- 
ſecrated ground ſurrounding the temple of Amy- 

cla. The ſtatue of Apollo, thirty cubits high, - 
ſeemed to be the work of an ignorant ſculptor, 
and probably was the production of a far earlier 
age than that of Bathycles. But whoever conſi- 
ders the Coloſſean bulk of the priacipal figure, 
we baſe of which was formed into an altar, con- 
9 taining the tomb of Hyacinth, muſt admire the 
= proportional magnitude of his throne, both ſides 
of which were adorned with ſculpture . Among 


theſe 


© Plin. IL. zxxv, I call it Ionian Magnefia, to diftinguiſh it 
from other places of the ſame name. Vid. Plin. Edit, Bero- 

lin. tom. i. p. 167 & tom. iii. p. 136. 139. & 255. 
Winkelmann, who ſcarcely mentions the throne of A- 
mycizan Apollo, though undoubtedly the greateſt ancient 
monument in Greece, confoungy Bathy cles the Magneſian, 
* 7 ; ba with 


* 
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CHAP. theſe ornaments many ſubjects of hiſtory or fable 
XIV. are mentioned by Pauſanius, which bear no 
The Known relation to Apollo or Hyacinth, to Ba- 
throne of thycles or the Spartans ; but the top of the throne 
Amyclean contained a chorus of Magneſians, ſuppoſed to 
Apollo. repreſent the artiſts who aſſiſted in the execution 
of this ſtupendous work. The altar repreſented 
a celeſtial group, Minerva, Venus, Diana, and 

ſeveral other divinities, conveying Hyacinth to 

the ſkies. Its ſides were adorned with the combat 

of Tyndareus and Eurytus ; the exploits of Caſ- 

tor and Pollux ; and the extraordinary ſcene be- 

tween Menelaus and the Egyptian Proteus, as 
deſcribed in the Odyfley *. Nor was this the only 

ſubject copied from the divine bard. It was eaſy 


among a chorus of Phæatians; a circumſtance 
confirming our obſervations in a former part of 
this work, that the poems of Homer were gene- 
rally known in Sparta long before they had been 
collected by the Athenian tyrant Piſiſtratus. 


Dipenus Almoſt fix centuries before the Chriſtian ra, 
andScillis. the Cretans, Dipenus, and Scillis, adorned many 
Grecian cities in Europe as well as in Aſia; and 
about fifty years afterward the Chians, Bupalus, 
and Anthermus, diffuſed over Greece thoſe pre- 
cious works in Parian marble, which were highly 
admired in the age of Auguſtus ®. . aan 5 


with a later artiſt of the ſame name, who made the celebrat- 
ed cup which the ſeven ſages modeſtly ſent one to the other, 
as ad — ſuch a preſent, and which was * con- 
ſecrated to ian Apollo. Diogenes Laertius, ſpeaking 
on this ſubject, ſays, B v, Amas ; and that he was 
an Arcadian appears alſo from Plut. in Solon. & Caſaubon, 
ad Athenzum, |. zi. 4. | 


* Paufan. Lacon, p. 196, & 
» Vid. Plia. | anni. fe. r 


* 
. _ ah. I ] . ‚ . — T . _ 


to diſtinguiſh his favourite Demodocus finging | 
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fame time Polydorus of Samos, who ſeems toCHA P. 


7 


have been much employed by Crœſus, the laſt XIV. 


king of Lydia, made the famous ring for the _— 


mian tyrant Polycrates, which is extolled by Pli- 
ny v0 as a maſter-piece of art. 


The 


ions of thoſe eaſtern artiſts were Their 


IE | . 3 
imitated with ſucceſsful emulation by their diſci- wor 


ples in ancient Greece, and likewiſe by the Greci- ! 


an colonies in Italy and Sicily ; as ſufficiently ap- x, 


countries. Theſe more durable monuments, 
however, can afford but an imperfect idea of the 
innumerable ſtatues which were formed of turf 
or gravel ſtone **, and of various kinds of wood. 
The moſt eſteemed were made of ivory, which, 
like the teeth of other animals, calcines under 
ground; an unfortunate circumſtance for the 
fince, before the invaſion of Xerxes, Greece 
boaſt an hundred ivory ſtatues of the 
all of a Coloſſean magnitude, and many 
of them covered with gold *. The white mar- 
bles of Paros, together with thoſe of Cyprus and 
Egina, furni the chief materials for ſculp- 
ture, before the Athenians opened the hard 
ſparkling veins of Mount Penteticus. Ebony, 
cypreſs, and other materials were | goes 
brought into uſe, in conſequence of more 
general diffuſion of the art, which was deſtined 
not only to repreſent gods and heroes, but to 
commemorate the uſeful merit of illuſtrious citi- 


27 


1 


zens*3, At the four ſacred feſtivals, common to 


the Grecian name, the victors in the gymnaſtic 
exerciſes, 


Lu. 4 1 


ily, cn 
pears from the medals of thoſe laſt-mentioned Sicily. 


Sicily 
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It is —ä— — whether the N p. 
— the induſtry of Phidias, or the ge- 3 
nius of Phidias in ſeconding the views of his il- . 
luſt rious - | Their congenial minds 
ſeemed as happily formed for each other, as both 
were admirably adapted to the flouriſhing circum- 
ſtances of their country. In the language of 
Plutarch *'*, this great miniſter, whoſe virtues gra- 
dually rendered him the maſter of the republic, 
found Athens well furniſhed with _— _ 
ivory, gold, ebony, and cypreſs, together wi 
all the other materials Greed to adorn a city, 
which, having raiſed to the of empire, he 
wiſhed likewiſe to render the model of L 
According to the lar principles which he pro- conſpire 
felled, he deemed it the duty of a ſtateſman to with the 
provide, not merely for the army, the navy, the pr. 
and others immediately employed in the 
public ſervice ; the great body of the people he 
regarded as the conſtant and moſt important ob- 
ject of his miniſterial care. The immenſe reve- 

nues of the ſtate, which had hitherto been chiefly 
ſquandered in ſhows and feſtivals, in gaudy often- 
tation or periſhing luxury, he directed to objects 
more ſolid and durable, which, while they em- 
belliſhed the city, might exerciſe the induſtry and 
diſplay the talents of the citizens. Guided by 
ſuch motives he boldly opened the treaſury, and 


expended about four thouſand talents; a ſum 
which then might command as much labour as fix 
or ſeven millions ſterling in the preſent age. By 
this liberal encouragement he animated every art, 
excited every hand, enlivened every exertion, 
and called forth into the public ſervice the whole 

| dexterity, 


*5 Plut, in Pericle. 


10 


CHAP. 
XIV. while the motives of gain or glory which he pro- 
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dexterity, ſkill, and genius of his countrymen ; 


—— poſed, allured from all quarters the moſt inge- 


compared 
with that 
preceding 
ir, 


nious who readily tranſported their 
talents to Athens, as to the beſt market, and 
moſt conſpicuous theatre. 


But it was the peculiar felicity of Pericles, to 
find Athens provided, not only in all the mate- 
rials of art, but in artiſts capable of employing 
them to the beſt advantage. In the inaccurate, 
but often expreſſive, language of Pliny, ſculpture 
and painting then firſt aroſe, under the plaſtic 
hands of Phidias and his brother Panænus. Both 
arts, however, are known to have flouriſhed at an 
earlier period; but in the age of Pericles, they 
aſſumed more elevation and majeſty. The in- 
ventive genius of man tried a new and nobler 
flight. The ſuperiority of Phidias and his con- 
temporaries obſcured, and almoſt obliterated, the 
memory of their predeceſſors, and produced that 
ſublime ſtyle of art, which, having flouriſhed 
about an hundred and fifty years, decayed with 
the glory of Greece, and diſappeared foon after 
the reign of Alexander. 


It appears from the gems and medals, and the 
few remains in marble, preceding the age of Pe- 
ricles, that the mechanical part of engraving and 
ſculpture had already attained a high degree of 
perfection. In many of thoſe works, the mi- 
nuteſt ornaments are finiſhed with care, the muſ- 
cles are boldly nced, the outline is faith- 
ful; but the deſign has more hardneſs than ener- 
ey, the attitudes are too conſtrained to be grace - 
tul, and the ſtrength of the expreſſion diſtorts, 
and for the moſt part deſtroys, beauty. The 


ſculp- 


| 
0 
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ſculptors Phidias, Polycletus, Scopas, Alcamenes, CHAP. 
and Myron, together with 


the contemporary pain- XIV. 
ters, Panznns, Zeuxis, and Parrhaſius, ſoftened —v— 
the aſperities of their predeceſſors'*, rendered their 
contours more natural and flowing, and by em- 
ploying greater addreſs, to conceal the mechaniſm 
of their art, diſplayed ſuperior ſkill to the Jadg- 
ment, and afforded higher delight to the b 
in proportion as leſs care and labour a 
viſible to the eye. In the works of thoſe admired 
artiſts, the expreſſion was ſkilfully diffuſed th 
every part, without diſturbing the harmony of the 
whole. Pain and forrow were rather concen- 
trated in the ſoul than diſplayed on the counte- 
nance; and even the more turbulent paſſions of 
indignation, anger, and reſentment, were fo tem- 
pered and ennobled, that the indications of them 
became conſiſtent with the ſublimeſt and 
beauty. But the triumph of art conſiſted in re- 
preſenting and recommending the ſocial affec- 
tions: for, ſetting aſide the unwarranted aſſertions 
of Pliny, in his epochs of painting, it 
appears from much higher authority, that as early 
as the age of Socrates, painters had diſcerned and 
attained that admired excellence of ſtyle, which 
has been called in modern times, the manner of 
Raphael; and had learned to expreſs, by the out- 
ward air, attitude, and features, whatever (in the 
words of Xenophon *”), is moſt engaging, affec- 
tionate, ſweet, attractive, and amiable, in the 
inward ſentiments and character. Of theſe Gre- 
cian paintings, indeed, which were chiefly on 
wood, and other periſhing materials, no veſtige 
remains; but the ſtatuary of that celebrated age, 

while 
Flut in Pericl, & Quintilian, I. xii. c. x. p. 578. 
See the Converſation of uh the painter P 

hafius, in Memorab. |. iii. _— 155 
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. CHAP. while it diſplays its own excellence, is ſufficient 
XIV. to redeem from oblivion (as far at leaſt as inven- 


—— tion, expreſſion, and ideal beauty, are concerned) 
the oblitered charms of the ſiſter art. 


The In ſtatuary, the ſuperior merit of Phidias was 
works of acknowledged by the unanimous admiration of 
—— independent and rival communities. Intruſted 
Nil. 4. by Pericles with the ſuperintendence of the public 
A. C. 445. works, his own hands added to them their laſt and 
moſt valuable ornaments. Before he was called 
to this honourable employment, his ſtatues had 
adorned the moſt celebrated temples of Greece. 
His Olympian Jupiter we had already occaſion 
to deſcribe. In the awful temple of Delphi, 
ſtrangers admired his bronze ſtatues of Apollo and 
Diana. He likewiſe made for the Delphians a 
group of twelve Grecian heroes, ſurrounding a 
figure of braſs, that repreſented the T rojan horſe. 
His admired ſtatue of the goddeſs Nemeſis, or 
Vengeance, was formed from a block of marble, 

which the vain confidence of the Perſians tran- 

ſported to Marathon for a trophy of victory, but 

which their di graceful and precipitate flight left 

for a monument of their cowardice on the Mara- 

thonian ſhore. The grateful piety of Greece 

adored his Venus Urania, and Parthenopean Apol- 

lo. His three Minervas were reſpectively made 

for the Pallenians, Platæans, and Lemnians, and 

all three preſented by thoſe tributary ſtates to 

their Athenian protectors and fovereigns. Theſe 
inimitable works ſilenced the voice of envy. The 

moſt diſtinguiſhed artiſts cf Greece, ſculptors, 
painters, and architects, were ambitious to receive 

the directions, and to ſecond the labours, of 

A.C- Phidias, which were uninterruptedly employed, 


430- during 
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during fifteen years, in the embelliſhment of his C - A = 
native City. =] 

During that ſhort period he completed the The 
Odeum, or theatre of muſic; the Parthenon, or Odeum, 
temple of Minerva; the * — — arthe- 2 
and porticoes belonging to the cita toget 
with the ſculptured and pictureſque ornaments of — 
theſe and other immortal works; which, when 
new (as Plutarch finely obſerves), expreſſed the 
mellowed beauties of time and maturity, and 
when old, ſtill preſerved the freſh charms and 
alluring graces of novelty. The Parthenon, which 
ſtill remains, atteſts the juſtice of this panegyric. 
It is two hundred and ſeventeen feet, nine inches 
long, compoſed of beautiful white marble, and 
acknowledged by modern travellers * to be the 
nobleſt piece of antiquity exiſting in the world. 
It appears at firſt ſight extraordinary, that the 
expence of two thouſand talents ſhould have been 
beſtowed on the Propylaca . But we muſt con- 
ſider, that this extenſive name comprehended the 
temple of Minerva, the treaſury, and other public 


edifices. 


The Peœcile, or diverſified portico, which was Works of 
painted by Panenus, the brother of Phidias, aſſiſted Panznus, 
by Polygnotus and Micon, muſt have been a work Pogo 
of great time and expence. Its front and ceilings — nag 
were of marble, like thoſe of all the other porticoes 
leading to the citadel, which ſtill remained in the 
time of Pauſanias, and were regarded, both on 
account of the workmanſhip and materials, as 
ſuperior to any thing extant. a 


1 Sir George Wheeler's Travels, &c. 
's Plutarch in Pericle, & Demotth. p. 7r. 
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CH AP. thoſe great painters, whoſe merit Pliny ® 
XIV. in his inaccurate 
—— the moſt illuſtrious events of Grecian hiſtory ; the 
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epochs of art, had repreſented 


_ of Theſeus over the the ſack- 
ing of Troy, and particularly the recent exploits 
againſt the Perſians. In the battle of Marathon, 
the Athenian and Platzan heroes were drawn 
from the life, or more probably from the innu- 
merable ſtatues which preſerved the faithful linea- 
ments of thoſe illuſtrious patriots. The whole 
extent of the is, above ſix miles in cir- 
cumference, was fo diverſified by works of paint- 
ing and ſtatuary, that it became one continued 
ſcene of elegance and beauty. 


But all theſe ornaments were ſurpaſſed by one 
production of Phidias, which probably was the 
laſt of that great maſter: his admired ſtatue of 
Minerva, the erecting of which ſerved to conſe- 
crate the Parthenon, was compoſed ol and 
ivory, twenty-ſix cubits high, _ inferior 
dimenſions to his Minerva Poliades of bronze, the 
ſpear and creſt of which was ſeen from the pro- 
montory of Sunium **, at twenty-five miles diſ- 
trance. Parrhaſius had painted the ornaments of 
the latter , Phidias himſelf adorned every part of 
the former : and the compliment which, in this 
favourite work, he took an opportunity of paying 
to the merit of Pericles, occaſioned (as we ſhall 
have occaſion to explain) his own baniſhment, 
a diſgrace which he ſeems not to have long ſur- 
vived. Cicero, Plutarch, Pliny, and Pauf: — 


*2 He places the ficſt epoch of great painters in the goth 
Ol ymp. A. C. 420. | 

2 Paufanias Attic. 

22 Idem, ibid. 

5: P'utarch in Pericl. & Thucydid, l. ii. 
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had ſeen and admired this 8 2 C H A P. 
of piety, as well as genius, ſince the Minerva . 
Phidia, increaſed the devotion of _— toward 
her protecting divinity. It belongs only to thoſe 
= Ha — to deſcribe ſuch 
maſter-pieces of art; and as exiſt no more, 

it will better ſuit the deſign of this hiſtory, to 

confine ourſelves to ſuch works as we ourſelves 

have ſeen, and which are generally acknowledged 

to bear the impreſſion of the Socratic age, when 


_ reaſon gave law to painting and ſculpture, as 


well as to poetry and eloquence. 


Were it allowed to make the melancholy ſup- Charac- 
poſition, that all the monuments of Grecian lite- — 
rature had periſhed in the general wreck of their fGr. 
nation and liberty, and that poſterity could col - cian art. 
lect nothing farther concerning that celebrated 
people, but what appeared from the Apollo Bel- 
videre, the of the Laocoon and Niobe, 
and other ſtatues, gems, or medals, now ſcattered 
over Italy and Europe, what opinion would man- 
kind form of the genius and character of the 
Greeks? would it correſpond with the impreſ- 
ſions made by their poets, orators, and hiſtorians ? 
which impreſſion would be moſt favourable ? and 
what would be the preciſe difference between 
them? The folution of theſe queſtions will throw 


much light on the preſent ſnbject. 


The firſt obſervation that occurs on the moſt Circum- 
ſuperficial, and that is ſtrongly confirmed by a ſtances in 


more attentive, ſurvey of the ancient marbles, is, which it 


that their authors perfectly underſtood proportion, \*.; 
anatomy, the art of clothing, without concealing, poetry 
the naked figure, and whatever contributes to the and elo- 
Juſtneſs and truth of deſign. The exact know - duence. 
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p. ledge of form is as neceſſary to the painter or ſta- 

» XIV. tuary, whoſe buſineſs it is to repreſent bodies, as 

that of language to the poet or hiſtorian, who 

undertakes to deſcribe actions. In this particular, 

it would be unneceſſary to inſtitute a compariſon 

between Grecian writers and artiſts, ſince they are 

both allowed as perfect in their reſpeCtive kinds 
as the condition of humanity renders poſſible. 


The ex- But when we advance a ſtep farther, and con- 
preſſion ſider the expreſſion of paſſions, ſentiments, and 
of paſ- character, we find an extraordinary difference, or 
fions, ſen- rather contrariety. Homer, Sophocles, and De- 
an 7 moſthenes, are not only the moſt original, but 
racter, in the moſt animated and glowing, of all writers. 
the works Every ſentence is energetic; all the parts are in 
of poets motion; the paſſions are deſcribed in their utmoſt 
— fury, and expreſſed by the boldeſt words and 
3 5 
geſtures. To keep to the tragic poet, whoſe art 
approaches the neareſt to painting and ſculpture, 
the heroes, and even the gods of 8 fre- 
quently diſplay the impetuoſity of the moſt un- 
governed natures; and, what is ſtill more extra- 
ordinary, ſometimes betray a momentary weak- 
neſs, extremely inconſiſtent with their general 
character. The rocks of Lemnos refound with 
the cries of Philoctetes; Oedipus, yielding to 
deſpair, plucks out his eyes; even Hercules, the 
model of fortitude, ſinks under the impreſſions 
of pain or ſorrow. 


| in thoſe Nothing can be more oppoſite to the conduct 
of painters of Grecian artifts. They likewiſe have repreſented 
and ſta- Philoctetes; but, inſtead of effeminate tears and 
wares; }amentations, have given him the patient, con- 

centrated woe of a ſuffering hero. The furious 

Ajax of Timomachus was painted, not in the 
moment 
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inſtead of the hoſtile Greeks, but after he had 
committed this mad deed, and when his 
having ſubſided, he remained, like the fea after a 
ſtorm, ſurrounded with the ſcattered fragments of 
mangled carcaſes, and reflecting with the filent 
anguiſh of deſpair on his uſeleſs and frantic bru- 
tality. The revenge of Medea againſt her huſ- 
band was not repreſented, as in Euripides, butch- 
ering her innocent children, but while ſhe was 


ſtill wavering and irreſolute, agitated between re- 
ſentment and pity. Even Clytemaeſtra, whoſe 


unnatural, intrepid cruelty, poets and hiſtorians 
had ſo indignantly deſcribed and arraigned, was 
not deemed a proper ſubject for the pencil, when 
embruing her hands in the blood of Agamemnon. 
And although this may be referred to a rule of 
Ariſtotle, © that the characters of women ſhould 
not be repreſented as too daring or deciſive; yet 
we ſhall find on examination, that it reſults from 
principles of nature, whoſe authority is ſtill more 
univerſal and indiſpenſable. The conſideration of 
the Apollo, Niobe, and Laocoon, whoſe copies 
have been infinitely multiplied, and are familiarly 
* will ſet this matter in the cleareſt point 


favourite divinity, whom ancient poets ſeem pe- 


SF culiarly fond of deſcribing in the warmeſt co- 
* lours+, is repreſented in the attitude of darting 


the fatal arrow againſt the ſerpent Pytho, or the 
giant Tityus. Animated by the nobleſt concep- 
tion of heavenly powers, the artiſt has far out- 


Horace, b. iii. ode 4. ver. 60. 8 


17 
moment when he deſtroyed the harmleſs ſheep C HAP. 


XIV. 


— mn 


The Apollo Belvidere is univerſally felt and ac- illuſtrated 
knowledged to be the ſublimeſt figure that either by the 
{kill can execute, or imagination conceive. That * 


Belvidere; 
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C HAP. ſtepped the perſections of humanity, and (if we 
XIV. may ſpeak without irreverence) made the cor- 

— rupt put on incorruption, and the mortal immor- 
tality. His ſtature is above the human, his atti- 

tude majeſtic, the Ely ſian ſpring of youth ſoftens 

the manly graces - his perſon, and the bold 
ſtructure of his limbs. Diſdain fits on his lips, 

and indignation ſwells his noſtrils; but an unal- 

terable ſerenity inveſts his front, and the ſublime 
elevation of his aſpect aſpires at deeds of renown 


ſtill ſurpaſſing the preſent object of his victory. 


by the The iraſcible paſſions are not repreſented with 
groupe of more dignity in the Apollo, than are thoſe of fear, 
* terror, and conſternation, in the Niobe. This 
group contained Niobe and her huſband Am- 
phion, with ſeven ſons, and as many daughters. 
Their melancholy ſtory, which is too well 
known * to be related here, required the deepeſt 
expreſſion; and the genius of the artiſt has choſen 
the only moment when this expreſſion could be 
rendered conſiſtent wich the higheſt beauty; a 
beauty not flattering the ſenſes by images of 
pleaſure, but tranſporting the fancy into regions 
of purity and virtue. The exceſs and ſudden- 
neſs of their difafter, occaſioned a degree of 
amazement and horror, which, ſuſpending the 
ſaculties, involved them in that ſilence and inſen- 
ſibility, which neither breaks out in lamentable 
ſhrieks, nor diſtorts the countenance, but which 
leaves full play to the artiſt's ſkill to repreſent mo- 
tion without diforder, or, in other words, to ren- 

der expreſſion graceful. 


and by The Laocoon may be regarded as the triumph 
that of the of Grecian ſculpture ; fince bodily pain, the groſ- 
ſeſt 


Laocoon. 


25 Ovid. Metamorph. I. vi. ver. 146. & ſeqq. 
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ſeſt and moſt ungovernable of all our paſſions, CHAP. 


and that pain united with anguiſh and torture of XIV. 


mind, are yet expreſſed with ſuch propriety and 
dignity, as afford leſſons of fortitude ſuperior to 
any taught in the ſchools of philoſophy. The 
horrible ſhriek which Virgil's Laocoon “ emits, 
is a proper circumſtance for poetry, which ſpeaks 
to the fancy by images and ideas borrowed from 
all the ſenſes, and has a thouſand ways of enno- 
bling its object; but the expreſſion of this ſhriek 
would have totally degraded the ſtatue. It is ſoft- 
enced, therefore, into a patient ſigh, with eyes 
turned to heaven in ſearch of relief. The into- 
lerable agony of ſuffering nature is repreſented in 
the lower part, and particularly in the extremities, 
of the body; but the manly breaſt ſtruggles 
againſt calamity. The contention is ſtill more 
plainly perceived in his furrowed forehead ; and 


his languiſhing paternal eye demands aſſiſtance, 


leſs for himſelf, than 'for his miſerable children, 
who look up to him for help. 


If ſubjects of this nature are expreſſed without Different 


appearing hideous, ſhocking, or diſguſtful, we impreſſion 


_ * 
repreſented with the greateſt moderation and dig- objects, as 


nity. The remark is juſtified by examining the exhibited 


may well ſuppoſe that more temperate paſſi 


remains or imitations of Grecian art; and were by poets 
we to deduce from theſe alone the character of and pain- 


Lie nation, it would ſeem at firſt ſight, that tbe 


contemporaries of Pericles muſt have been a very 
luperior people in point of fortitude, felf-com- 
mand, and every branch of practical philoſophy, 


to the Athenians who are deſcribed by poets and 
hiſtorians, 


= 


C2 But 
26 ZAneid, . it. ver, 222+ 
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XIV. 


founded 


in the dif- a 
ferent na- inſtruction to the reader or ſpect 


tute of 
their reſ- 
pective 
arts. 
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But when we conſider the matter more deeply, 
we ſhall find that it is the buſineſs of hiſtory to 
deſcribe men as they are; of poetry and painting, 
to repreſent them as may afford moſt pleaſure and 
ator. The aim 
of theſe imitative arts is the ſame, but they differ 
widely in the mode, the object, and extent, of 
their imitation. The poet who deſcribes ans, 
in time, may carry the reader through all the gra- 
dations of paſſion, and diſplay his genius moſt 
powerfully in its moſt furious exceſs. But the 
painter or ſtatuary, who repreſents bodies in ſpace, 
is confined to one moment, and muſt chooſe that 
which leaves the freeſt play to the imagination. 
This can ſeldom be the higheſt pitch of paſſion, 
which leaves nothing beyond it ; and in contem- 
plating which, the ſympathy of the ſpectator, 
after his firſt ſurpriſe ſubſides, can only deſcend 
into indifference. Every violent ſituation, more- 
over, is felt not to be laſting ; and all extreme 
perturbation 1s inconſiſtent with beauty, without 
which no viſible object can long attract or 
pleaſe . 


27 This ſubject is admirably treated in Leſſing's Laocoon, 
in which he treats of the bounds of painting and poetry; a 
work which, it is much to be regretted, that great genius 
did not finiſh. | 


CHAP. 
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enterpriſing genius of its miniſter. The Greeks lics. 
:* beheld and admired, but had not yet formally ac- 
knowledged, the full extent of Athenian great- 
nels. In order to extort this reluctant confeſſion, 
than which nothing could more firmly ſecure to 
him the affectionate gratitude of his [cllow-citi- 
ZENS, 
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Cauſes of the Peloponneſian War.—Rupture be- 
tween Corinth and its Colony Corcyra.—-Sea 
Fights.—Inſolence and Cruelty of the Corcyreans. 
— They provoke the Reſentment of the Pelopon- 
nefians —Obtain the Protection of Athens — Are 
defeated by the Corinthians —F bo dread the Re- 
ſentment of Athens. —Their Scheme for rendering 
it impotent.—Deſcription of the Macedonian 
Craft. —[t revolts from Athens. —Stege of Poti- 
dea—General Confederacy againſt Athens.— 
Peloponnefian Embaſſy.—1ts Demands firmly an- 
ſwered by Pericles —His Speech to the Athenians. 
mT be Thebans ſurpriſe Platea.— Preparations 
for War on both Sides. — Invaſion of Attica, —Ope- 
rations of the Athenian Fleet. — Plague in Athens. 
—-Calamitous Situation of that Republic.-— 
Magnanimity of Pericles. — Firmneſs of bis laſt 
Advice.—His Death and Cbaradler. 


45 HE magnificence of Pericles had, by the CHAP. 


luſtre of the elegant arts, diſplayed and XV. 
ennobled the military glory of his country; and pot 
the pre-eminence of Athens ſeemed immoveably fſummons 
eſtabliſhed on the ſolid foundation of internal to Athens 
ſtrength, adorned by external ſplendour. But deputies 
this abundant meaſure of proſperity fatisfied nei- from all 


ther the active ambition of the republic, nor the — 
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CHAP. zens, Pericles diſpatched ambaſſadors to the re- 
XV. publics and colonies in Europe and in Aſia, re- 


Introduc- 
tion tothe the ſmalleſt ſpark might throw into combuſtion. 


iſtory of But before we relate the events which immediate- 
the Pelo- 


hb 


quiring the preſence of their deputies in Athens, 
to concert meaſures for rebuilding their ruined 
temples, and for performing the folemn vows and 
ſacrifices promiſed, with devout thankfulneſs to 
the immortal gods, who had wonderfully protect- 
ed the Grecian arms, during their long and dan- 
gerous conflict with the Perſian empire. This 
propoſal, which tended to render Athens the 
common centre of deliberation and of union, 
was readily accepted in ſuch foreign parts as had 
already ſubmitted to the authority of that repub- 
lic. But in neighbouring ſtates, the ambaſſadors 
of Pericles were received coldly, and treated diſ- 
reſpectfully ; in moſt aſſemblies of the Peloponne- 
ſus they were heard with ſecret diſguſt, and the 
pride of the Spartan ſenate openly derided the 
inſolence of their demands. When, at their re- 
turn home, they explained the behaviour of the 
Spartans, Pericles exclaimed in his bold ſtyle of 
eloquence, that he“ beheld war advancing with 
wide and rapid ſteps from the Peloponneſus .“ 


Such was the preparation of materials which 


ponneſian 1y occaſioned the memorable war of twenty-ſeven 


War. 


years, it is impoſſible (if the calamities of our 
own times have taught us to compaſſionate the 
miſerable) not to drop a tear over the continual 
diſaſters which ſo long and fo cruelly afflicted the 
moſt valuable and enlightened portion of man- 
kind, and whole immortal genius was deſtined to 
enlighten the remoteſt ages of the world. When 
rude illiterate peaſants are ſummoned to mutual 

hoſtility, 


Plutarch. in Pericle. 


* 
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hoſtility, and, unaffected by perſonal motives of CHAP. 
intereſt or honour, expend their ſtrength and XV. 


blood to gratify the ſordid ambition of their re- 
ſpective tyrants, we may lament the general ſtu- 
pidity and wretchedneſs of human nature; but 
we cannot heartily ſympathiſe with men who have 
ſo little ſenſibility, nor very deeply and feelingly 
regret, that thoſe ſhould ſuffer. pain, who ſeem 
both unwilling and incapable to reliſh pleaſure. 
Their heavy unmeaning aſpect, their barbarous 
language, and more barbarous manners, together 
with their total indifference to the objects and 


' purſuits which form the dignity and glory of 


man ; theſe circumſtances, interrupting the or- 
dinary courſe of our ſentiments, divert or repel 
the natural current of ſympathy. Their victories 
or defeats are contemplated without emotion, 
coldly related, and read without intereſt or con- 
cern. But the war of Peloponneſus preien:s a 
different ſpectacle. The adverſe parties took 
arms, not to ſupport the unjuſt pretenſions of a 
tyrant, whom they had reaſon to hate or to de- 
ſpiſe, but to vindicate their civil rights, and to 
maintain their political independence. The 
meaneſt Grecian ſoldier knew the duties of the 
Citizen, the magiſtrate, and the general*, His 
life had been equally divided between the moſt 
agreeable amuſements of leiſure, and the moſt 
honourable employments of activity. Trained 
to thoſe exerciſes and accompliſhments which 
give ſtrength and agility to the limbs, beauty to 

the 


a Such is the teſtimony uniformly given of them in the 
pol gync of Athens by Iſocrates, and confirmed by the 
e ” * nal authority of Xenophon, in the expedition of 
2 heir exploits in that wonderful enterpriſe juitfy 

'ghelt praiſe ; and yet the national character had dege- 


nerated * 4 a 
2 — in the long interval between the pe- 
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CH AP. the ſhape, and grace to the motions, the dignity 


XV. 


Magni- 
tude and 


of his external appearance announced the liberal 
greatneſs of his mind ; and his the 
moſt harmonious and eſſive ever ſpoken by 

man, comprehended all that variety of concep- 
tion, and all thoſe ſhades of ſentiment, that 
characteriſe the moſt exalted perfection of human 
manners. 


Ennobled by ſuch actors, the ſcene itſelf was 
highly important, involving not only the ſtates of 
Greece, but the greateſt of the neighbouring 
kingdoms ; and, together with the extent of a 
foreign war, exhibiting the intenſeneſs of domeſ- 
tic ſedition. As it exceeded the ordinary dura- 
tion of human power or reſentment, it was ac- 
companied with unufual circumſtances of terror, 
which, to the pious credulity of an unfortunate 
age, naturally announced the wrath of heaven, 
juſtly provoked by human cruelty. While peſti- 
lence and famine multiplied the actual ſufferings, 
eclipſes and earthquakes increaſed the conſterna- 
tion and horror of that lamentable period :. Se- 
veral warlike communities were expelled from 
their hereditary poſſeſſions ; others were not only 
driven from 2 but utterly extirpated from 
the earth; ſome fell a prey to party rage, others 
to the vengeance of foreign enemies ; fome were 
flowly exhauſted by the contagion of a malignant 
atmoſphere, others overwhelmed at once by ſud- 
den violence; while the combined weight of cala- 
mity affailed the power of Athens, and precipi- 
tated the downfal of that republic from the pride 
of proſperous dominion, to the dejection of de- 
pendence and miſery +. | EN 


Thucydid. I. 6. & 
Ter the Prlopotnekan war we have ot, inded, a Fl 


ſtream 
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The general, but latent hoſtility of the Greeks, C HAP. 
of which we have already explained the cauſe, XV. 
was firſt called into action by a rupture between — 
the ancient republic of Corinth, and its flouriſhing between 
colony Corcyra. The haughty diſdain of Cor- Corinth 
cyra, elated with the pride of wealth and naval —_— 
greatneſs, had long denied and ſcorned thoſe dan 
marks of deference and reſpect which the uniform _— 
practice of Greece exacted from colonies towards |zxxv. 2. 
their mother-country. At the Olympic andother A. C. 439. 
ſolemn feſtivals, they yielded not the place of 
honour to the Corinthians ; they appointed not a 
Corinthian high- prĩeſt to preſide over their reli- 
gion; and when they eſtabliſhed new ſettlements 
on diſtant coaſts, they requeſted not, as uſual 
with the Greeks, the auſpicious guidance of a 
Corinthian conductor s. 


While the ancient metropolis, incenſed by thoſe The Co- 
inſtances of contempt, longed for an opportunity rinthians 
to puniſh them, the citizens of Epidamnus, the — 
moſt conſiderable ſea - port on the coaſt of the Ha — 


driatic, 


ſtream of hiſtory, but a regular ſeries of annals in Thucydides 
and Xenophon ; authors, of whom each might ſay, 
Quzque ipſe miſerrima vidi, 
Et quorum pars magna fui : 

Many material circumſtances may likewife be learned from 
the Greek orators, the writings of Plato and Ariſtotle, the 
comedies of 2 the twelfih and two following 
books of Diodorus Siculus, and Plutarch's Lives of Pericles, 
| Nicias, Alcibiades, Lyſander, and Ageſilaus. It is re- 
markable, that the heavy compiler, as well as the lively 
biographer, have both followed the long loſt works of Epho- 
rus and Theopompus, in preference ro thoſe of I hucydides 
and Xenophon ; a circumſtance which ſtrongly marks their 
want of judgment, but which renders their information more 
intereſting to poſterity. . 

_ * Schol. in Thucydid. ad locum. He mentions the other 
crcumfſtances which I have melted into the text, and which 
will afterwards be confirmed by more claſſic authority. 


CHAP. driatic, craved aſſiſtance at Corinth 
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againſt the 


XV. barbarous incurſions of the Taulantii, an Illyrian 


> tribe, who, having united with a powerful band 


Pages at ed into fury, when they underſtood that thoſe 


of Epidamnian exiles, greatly infeſted that terri- 
tory, and threatened to ſtorm the city. As Epi- 
damnus was a colony of Corcyra, its diſtreſſed 
inhabitants had firſt protection there; but 
although their petition was preferred with reſpect- 
ful deterence, and urged with the moſt affecting 
demonſtrations of abaſement .and calamity, by 
ambaſſadors who long remained under the melan- 
choly garb of ſupplicants in the temple of Cor- 
cyrean Juno, the proud inſenſibility of theſe in- 
tractable iſlanders ſhewed not the ſmalleſt incli- 
nation to relieve them; partly reſtrained, it is 
probable, by the ſecret practices of the Epidam- 
nian exiles, conſiſting of ſome of the principal 
and richeſt families of that maritime republic. 
The Corinthians readily embraced the cauſe of a 
people abandoned by their natural protectors, and 
their own 1nveterate enemies; and immediate 

ſupplied Epidamnus with a conſiderable body of 
troops, leſs with a view to defend its walls againſt 
the aſſaults of the Taulantii, than in order irre- 
coverably to detach and alienate its inhabitants 
from the intereſt of Corcyra, 


The indignation of the 


S Was "ERS 


the hom they had long affected to conſider as aliens 
and as rivals, had interfered in the affairs of their 


Olymp. colony. They inſtantly launched a fleet of forty 


Izzzvi. 2. fail, 


in hoſtile array to the harbour of 


A. C. 435- Epidamnus, ſummoned the inhabitants to re- 


admit their exiles, and to expel the foreign troops. 
With ſuch unconditional and arbitrary demands, 
the weakeſt and moſt — 
| | 7 
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ſcarcely be ſuppoſed to comply. The Epidam- HAP. 
| nians rejected them with ſcorn ; in conſequence XV. 
of which their city was inveſted and attacked —v— 
with vigour, by land and ſea. The Corinthians 
were now doubly ſolicitous, both to defend the 
de, and to protect the troops already thrown . 
into it, conſiſting partly of their Leucadian and 
Ambracian allies, but chiefly of Corinthian citi- 
zens. A proclamation, firſt publiſhed at Corinth, 
was induſtriouſly diſſeminated through Greece, 
inviting all who were unhappy at home, or who 
courted glory abroad, to undertake an expedition 
to Epidamnus, with aſſurance of enjoying the 
immunities and honours of a republic whoſe 
ſafety they had ventured to defend. Many exiles 
and military adventurers, at all times profuſely 
ſcattered over Greece, obeyed the welcome ſum- 
mons. Public affiſtance, likewiſe was obtained, 
not only from Thebes and but from ſe- 
veral ſtates of the Pe us, In this manner 
the Corinthians were ſpeedily enabled to fit out an 
armament of ſeventy-five fail; which, directing 
its courſe towards Epidamnus, anchored in the 
Ambracian gulph, near the friendly harbour of 
Adlium, where, in a future age, Auguſtus and 
Anthony decided the empire of the Roman world. 
Near this celebrated ſcene of action, the impetu- 
ous Corcyrians haſtened to meet the enemy. 
Forty ſhips were employed in the fiege of Epi- 
damnus. Twice that number failed towards the 
Ambracian gulph. The hoſtile armaments fought 
with equal animoſity ; but the Corcyreans far 
ſurpaſſed in bravery and ſkill. Fifteen Corin- 
thian veſſels were deſtroyed ; the reſt eſcaped in 
_— and oy rs battle was ſoon followed 
the ſurren pidamaus. a clemency Epidam- 
lie expected from the victors, a= inha- nus ſur- 
bitants 0 to 
the con- 
querors. 
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* 
CHAP. bitants of the place were allowed their lives 
XV. and liberties; but the Corinthians were made 
priſoners of war, and their allies condemned to 

death. 


Their in- The Corcyreans thanked their gods, and erect- 

ſolence ed a conſpicuous trophy of victory on the pro- 

_ cru montory Leucimne, whole lofty ridges overlooked 

AE 434 the diſtant ſcene of the engagement. During the 

—433- two following years they reigned undiſturbed 
maſters of the neighbouring ſeas; and though a 
principle of fear, or perhaps a faint remnant of 
reſpect towards their ancient metropolis, prevent- 
ed them from invading the territory of Corinth, 
they determined to make the confederates of that 
republic feel the full weight of their 1 7 
For this purpoſe they ravaged the coaſt of A 
lonia ; plundered the city Ambracia ; almoſt de- 
ſolated the peninſula, now the iſland of Leucas; 
and, emboldened by ſucceſs, ventured to land in 
the Peloponneſus, and ſet fire to the harbour of 
Cyllene, becauſe in the late ſea- fight the Elians, 
to whom that place belonged, had ſupplied Co- 
rinth with a few gallies*, 


which The ſouthern ſtates of Greece, highly 
provoke ed by this outrage to the peaceable Elians, whoſe 
religious character had long commanded general 
ans. reſpect, were ftill farther incenſed by the active 
reſentment of the Corinthians, who, exaſperated 
at the diſgrace of being vanquiſhed by one of 
their own colonies, had, ever ſince their defeat, 
bent their whole attention, and employed the 
greateſt part even of their private fortunes, to 
hire mercenaries, to gain allies, and eſpecially to 
equip a new fleet, that they might be _— x 
1 


* Thucydid, I. i. p. 22. & ſeqq. 
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chaſtiſe the impious audacity (as they called it) CHAP. 


of their rebellious children *. XV. 


The magiſtrates of Corcyra ſaw, and dreaded The Cor- 
the tempeſt that threatened to burſt on them, and cyreans 
which the unaſſiſted ſtrength of their iſland was mn 
totally unable to reſiſt. They had not taken part fg — 
in the late wars; they had not acceded to the laſt baſfadors 
treaty of peace ; they could not ſummon the aid to Athens. 
of a ſingle confederate. In this difficulty they 
ſent ambaſſadors to Athens, well knowing the ſe- 
cret animoſity between that republic and the ene- 
mies by whom their own fafety was en red. 

The Corinthians likewiſe ſent ambaſſadors to de- 

feat their purpoſe. Both were allowed a hearing 
in the Athenian aſſembly; but firſt the Corcy- Speech of 
reans, who, in a ſtudied oration, acknowledged, the Cor- 
that having no previous claim of merit to urge, Jans. 
they expected not ſucceſs in their negociation, un- 
leſs an alliance between Athens and Corcyra 
ſhould appear alike advan to thoſe who 
and to thoſe who accepted it. Of this 
the Athenians would immediately become ſenſi- 
ble, if they reflected that the people of Pelopon- 
neſus being equally hoſtile to both (the open ene- 
mies of Corcyra, the fecret and more dangerous 
enemies of Athens), their country muſt derive a 
vaſt acceſſion of ſtrength by receiving, without 
trouble or expence, a rich and warlike iſland, 
which, unaſſiſted and alone, had defeated a nu- 
merous conf ; and whoſe naval force, 
augmenting the fleet of Athens, would for ever 


render that republic ſovereign of the ſeas. If the 
Corinthians complained of the injuſtice of receiv- 


mg their colony, let them remember, that colo- 
nies are preſerved by moderation, and alienated 
| G 


7 Thucydid. I. i. p. 22. & ſeqq. 
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C HA f. by oppreſſion; that men ſettle in forei 


XV. 


nowned wiſdom of a 
_ eyrafrom 
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* 
parts to 
better their ſituation, not to ſubmit their liber- 
ties; to continue the equals, not to become the 
ſlaves of their leſs adventurous 333 
If they pretended, that the demand of 
was inconſiſtent with the laſt general — 
let the words of that treaty confound 
them, which expreſsly declare every Grecian city, 
— bound to . 5 the ſtandard of 
Athens or of Sparta, at full liberty to accede to 
the alliance of either of thoſe powers. But it 
became the dignity of Athens to expect honour | 
and ſafety, not from the punctilious obſervance of 
a ſlippery convention, but from the manl _ 
prompt vigour of her councils. It ſuited 
republic, which had ever — 
ticipated her enemies, to prevent the fleet of Cor- 


falling a prey to that confederacy, with 
whoſe inveterate envy ſhe herſelf muſt be ſoon 


called to contend ; and to merit the uſeful 


grati- 
tude of an iſland poſſeſſing other valuable advan- 
tages, and moſt conveniently ſituate for inter- 


2 the Sicilian and Italian ſupplies, which, in 
reef inevitable war, would other- 
— ſo = y aſſiſt their Doric anceſtors 1 | 


The Corinthians indirectly anſwered this dic 


olence and — — 

Corcyra: That infamous iſland had hitherto 
declined connection with every Grecian ſtate, 
that ſhe might carry on her piratical depredations 
unobſerved, and alone enjoy the ſpoil of the un- 
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participate their danger, and deluding them 
through the vain terror of contingent evil, into 
certain and immediate calamity ; for ſuch muſt 


chicaned hon tet * mee 5 
violate the ſenſe ſpirit treaty 

peace, if ſhe aſſiſted the enemies of an 
tracting power. Theſe fierce iſlanders 


tering care reared their infancy, from 
blood they ſprang, by whoſe arms they 
defended. We affirm, 


tled to that authority which the Corcy 

long ſpurned, to that reſpect which their inſolence 
now refuſes and diſdains: that it belongs to us, 
their metropolis, to be their leaders in war, their 
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| her inhoſpitableCHAP. 
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CHAP. Theſe ſenſible obſervations made a deep im- 
XV. on the moderate portion of the aſſembly ; 
Md the ſpeech of the Corcyreans was more con- 
Athenians genial to the ambitious views of the republic, and 
enter into the daring ſpirit of Pericles. He wiſhed, how- 
a treaty of ever, to avoid the diſhonour of manifeſtly vio- 
defence lating the and therefore adviſed his coun- 
== trymen to conclude with Corcyra, not a general 
reans, Or complete alliance, but only a treaty of defence, 
which, in caſe of invaſion, obliged the two ſtates 
reciprocally to affiſt each other. 


Second This a nt was no ſooner ratified than ten 
fea-fight Athenian ſhips reinforced the fleet of Corcyra, 
—_— ſtationed on the eaftern coaſt of the iſland ; be- 
_ cauſe the Corinthians, with their numerous allies, 
and Cor- already rendezvouſed on the oppolite ſhore of 
— Epirus. The hoſtile armaments met in line of 
ymp- battle, near the ſmall iſlands Sibota, which ſeem 
Ke. fo anciently to have been ſeparated from the conti- 
” tinent by the impetuoſity of the deep and narrow 
ſea between Epirus and Corcyra. The bold 
iſlanders, with an hundred and ten fail, furiouſly 
attacked the ſuperior fleet of the Corinthians, 

which was divided into three ſquadrons; the 
 Megareans and Ambracians on the right, the 
Eleans and other allies in the centre, their own 
ſhips on the left, which compoſed the principal 
ſtrength of their line, The narrowneſs of the 
ſtrait, and the immenſe number of ſhips (far 
greater than had ever aſſembled in former battles 
between the Greeks) ſoon rendered it impoſſible, 
on either fide, to diſplay any ſuperiority in failing, 
or any in manceuvre. The action was 
irregular and tumultuous, and maintained with 
more firmneſs and vigour than naval ſkill. The 
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who were placed on the decks, advanced, egg 
tour; while the ſhips, continuing motionleſs and ——ꝙ— 


gaged, grappled, and fought with obſtinate va- 


inactive, made the fea-fight reſemble a pitched 
battle. At length, twenty Corcyrean gallies, 
having broke the left wing of the enemy, and 
purſued them to the coaſt of Epirus, injudiciouſſy 
landed there to burn or plunder the Corinthian 
camp. 


This ineffential ſervice roo much weakened The Cor- 


the ſmaller fleer, and rendered the inequality de- 
ciſive. The Corcyreans were defeated with great 
ſlaughter, their incenſed adverſaries diſregardin 

plunder and priſoners, and only thirſting for 
and revenge. In the blindneſs of their rage they 
deſtroyed many of their fellow-citizens, who had 
been captured by the enemy in the beginning of 
the engagement. Nor was their loſs of ſhips 
inconfiderable ; thirty were funk, and the reſt ſo 
much ſhattered, that when they endeavoured to 


purſue the feeble remains of the Corcyrean fleet, 


which had loft ſeventy gallies, they were effec- 
rually prevenred from executing this defign by 
the ſmall Athenian ſquadron, which, according 
to its inſtructions from the republic, had taken 
no ſhare in the battle, but, __ to the recent 
rreaty between Athens and Corcyra, hindered the 
total deſtruction of their allies, firſt by hoſtile 
threats, at length by actual reſiſtance. 


The Corinthians having dr 


cyreans 


defeated. 


agged up their wreck, Anival of 


and recovered the bodies of their ſlain, refitted on an Athe- 


the coaſt of Epirus, and haſtened to Corcyra ; nan {qua- 


conſiderably off which they beheld the enemy 
reinforced, and drawn up in line of battle, in 


order to defend their coaſt, They advanced, 
Vol. II. 9 how- 
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CH AP. however, with intrepidity, till, to their ſurpriſe 
XV. and terror, they perceived an unknown fleet 
—— preſſing towards them. This new appearance 
ſhook their reſolution, and made them change 
their courſe. The Corcyreans, whoſe fituation 
at firſt prevented them from ſeeing the advancing 
ſquadron, were aſtoniſhed at the ſudden retreat 
of the enemy; but when they diſcovered its 
cauſe, their uncertainty and fears, increaſed by 
their late affliting calamity, made them prefer 
the ſafeſt meaſure. They, alſo, turned their prows; 
and, while the Corinthians retired to Epirus, 
- preſſed in an oppoſite direction to Corcyra. There, 
— their inexpreſſible joy, not unmixed with ſhame, 
they were joined by the unknown fleet, conſiſt wg 
of twenty Athenian gallies; a reinforcement whi 
enabled them, next morning, to brave the late 
victorious armament off the coaſt of Sibota, a 


deſerted harbour of Epirus, oppoſite to the ſmall 
iſlands of the ſame name. 


The Corinthians, unwilling to contend with 
the unbroken vigour of their new opponents, diſ- 
patched a briganiine with the following remon- 
n Athens! 
in in peace, and commencing unpro- 
voked bofiities On what pretence do you hin- 
der the Corinthians from Vengeance on 
an inſolent foe ? If you are determined to perſiſt 
in iniquity and cruelty, ſeize us who addreſs 
you, and treat us as enemies.” The words 
were ſcarcely ended when the Corcyreans ex- 
I with a loud and unanimous voice, 
« Seize, and kill them.” But the Athenians an- 
ſwered with moderation: Men of Corinth, we 
neither break the peace, nor act unjuſtly. We 
come to defend our allies of Corcyra : ow 

| ed 


n 


4 
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jeſted by us to whatever port you deem C HAP. 
moſt convenient; 28 2 1 making a XV. 

deſcent on Corcyra, or on any of the depen - 
dencies of that iſland, we will exert our utmoſt 


power to fruſtrate your attempt. 


This menace, which prevented immediate hoſ- The Co- 
tility, did not deter the Corinthians from ſurpri- zinthtan 
ſing, as they ſailed home ward, the town of Anac- **priſe 
torium, on the Ambracian gulph, which, in the Bun, 4 


time of harmon between ny rn parent take many 
4 Corcyrean 


war amount to twelve hundred and fifty; a cap- 
ture which, as we ſhall have occaſion to relate, 
produced moſt important and lamentable conſe- 
quences on the — — 


The Corinthians, having chaſtiſed the inſolence Their 
of their revolied colony, had reaſon to dread feheme 
the vengeance of its powerful oy. Impreſſed for 
with this terror, they laboured wit ga b e 
and with unuſual ſecrecy and edi, 1 


intereſting than the Corcyrean war war. The do- L. 


meſtic of Athens defied aſſault; but a © 43* 
people who, on the baſis of a diminutive terri- 

tory and ſcanty lation, had reared ſuch an 
extenſive fabric of empire, might eaſily be wound- 


drain, which, for obs. 
vious 


* Thucydid. p. 37. 
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CHA k. vious cauſes, were ever prone to novelty and 
XV. rebellion. The northern ſhores of the 
1 afterwards comprehended under the name of 
tion of the Macedon, and forming the moſt valuable portion 
Macedo- Of that kingdom, reluctantly acknowledged the 
niancoaſt, ſtern authority of a ſovereign whom they obeyed 
and deteſted This extenſive coaſt, of which the 

hiftory will afterwards deferve our attention, com- 

poſed, next to the iflands and colonies of 

Aſia, the principal foreign dominions of the Athe- 

nian republic. The whole country (naturally 

divided by the Thermaic and Strymonic gulphs 

into the provinces of Pieria, Chalcis, and Pan- 
gæus) ſtretched in a direct line only an hundred 
and fifty miles; but the winding intricacies of 
the coaſt, indented by two great, and by two 
ſmaller bays, extended three times that length; 
and almoſt convenient fituation was occu- 
pied by a Grecian ſea- port. But neither the ex- 
tent of above four hundred miles, nor the extreme 
populouſneſs of the maritime parts, formed the 
chief importance of this valuable poſfeffion. The 
middle diviſion, called the region of Chaleis, 
becauſe originally peopled by a city of that name 
in Eubcea, was equally fertile and delightful. The 
inland country, continually diverſified by lakes, 
rivers, and arms of the fea, afforded an extreme 
facility of water carriage; Amphipolis, Acanthus, 
Potidza, and many other towns, furniſhed conſi- 
 hiderable marts of commerce for the republics 
of Greece, as well as for the neighbouring king- 
doms of Thrace and Macedon ; and the conſtant 
demands of the merchant excited the patient 
induſtry of the huſbandman. This beautiful 


@ iv av aA ran in O© A GS 1 my I (7 Ron is & Phy of wo 
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neither in corn nor paſture, but produced variety XV. 
of timber proper for building ſhips; and the 
ſouthern branches of the mountain contained rich 

veins of gold and filver, which were ſucceſſively 
wrought by the Thaſians and the Athenians, but 
of which the full value was firſt diſcovered by 
Philip of Macedon, who annually extracted from 
them the value of two hundred thouſand pounds 
ſterling **. The laſt and ſmalleſt diviſion, Pieria, 
extended fifry miles along the Thermaic 
to the confines of T and Mount Pindus. 
The towns of Pydna and Methone enriched the 
ſhore with the benefits of arts and commerce. 
Nature had been peculiarly kind to the inland 
country, whoſe ſhady hills, ſequeſtered walks and 
fountams, lovely verdure, and tranquil folitude, 
rendered it, in the fanciful belief of antiquity, the 
favourite haunt of the Muſes; who borrowed 
from this diſtrict their favourite appellation of 
Pierides. According to the ſame poetical creed, 
theſe goddeſſes might well exvy the mortal inha- 
bitants, who led a paſtoral life, enjoyed happineſs, 
and are ſcarcely mentioned in hiftory, 


Such was the nature and ſuch the diviſions of a That 
territory, which the policy and reſentment of country 
Corinth to ſucceſsful rebellion againſt revolts 
the fovereignty of Athens. Several maritime from 
communities of the Chalcidice * took refuge 

* 


10 Diodorus, |. xvi p. 514. 

** In uting the name of Chalcidice I have followed the 
analogy of the Greek ge rather than compli 
cuſtom; yet that ot the Macedonian 
called the region of i 


with 
uſually 
re gave name to the province of 
Chalcidice in Syria, as Strab mentions in his ſixteenth book; 


wherein 
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CHAP. within the walls of Olynthus, a town which they 
XV. had built and fortified, at the diſtance of five miles 
com the fea, in a fertile and ſecure ſituation, 
between the rivers Olynthus and Amnius, which 

flow into the lake Bolyce, the inmoſt receſs of the 
Toronaic gulph. The neighbouring city of Poti- 

dæa, a colony of Corinth, and governed by 
annual magiſtrates ſent from the mother country, 

yet like moſt eſtabliſhments in the Chalcidice, 

a tributary confederate of Athens, likewiſe 
ſtrengthened its walls, and prepared to revolt. 

But the Athenians anticipated this deſign by ſend- 

ing a fleet of thirty fail, which having entered the 
harbour of Potidza, commanded the citizens to 
demoliſh their fortifications, to give hoſtages as 
ſecurity for their good behaviour, and to diſmiſs 

the Corinthian magiſtrates. The Potidæans art- 

fully requeſted that the execution of theſe ſevere } 
commands might be ſuſpended until they had 

time to ſend ambaſſadors to Athens, and to re- 
move the unjuſt ſuſpicions of their fidelity. 1 


TheAthe- The weakneſs or avarice of Ancheſtratus, the 


nians pe. Athenian admiral, liſtened to this deceitful re- 
- x q=ht, and, kaving the coaſt of Potidzs, dredhed 
t 


Olymp. operations of his ſquadron againſt places of 1 


Iazxvil. . leſs importance, not ſparing the dependencies of 


A. C. 432. Macedon. Meanwhile the Potidæans ſent a pub- 
lic but illuſive embaſſy to Athens, while one more 
effectual was ſecretly diſpatched to Corinth, and 
other cities of the Peloponneſus, from which they 
were ſupplied with two thouſand men, command- 


” = 
wherein be explains how the principal diviſions of Syria, as | 


well as Meſopotamia, came to be diftinguiſhed, the 


conqueſts of Alexander, by Grecian appellations, borrowed 
from the geography deſcribed in the text. | 
* Zupopeca;os ber . Thucydid. 
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ed by the Corinthian Ariſteus, a brave and enter-CH Ap. 


priſing b 
the place during 
fleet; and the Potydæans, thus reinforced, ſet 
their enemies at defiance. Alarmed by this in- 
telli the Athenians fitted out a new fleet 
of frery 6, with a large body of troops, under 
the command of Callias ; who, arriving on the 
coaſt of Macedon, found the ſquadron of An- 
cheſtratus employed in the ſiege of Pydna. Cal- 
lias judiciouſly exhorted him to deſiſt from that 
enterpriſe, comparatively of little importance, 
that the united ſquadrons might attack Potidza 
by ſea, while an Athenian army of three thouſand 
citizens, with a due proportion of allies, aſſaulted 
it by land. This meaſure was adopted; but the 
ſpirit of the garriſon ſoon offered them batile, al - 
moſt on equal terms, though with unequal ſuc- 
ceſs. Callias however was ſlain, and ſucceeded 
by Phormio ; who, conducting a freſh ſupply of 
troops, deſolated the hoſtile territory of Chalcis 
_ Pieria ; took ſeveral towns by ſtorm; and, 

ving ravaged the adjoining diſtrict, beſieged the 
city of Potidæa. 0 


the north, the centre of Greece was ſhaken by 
the murmurs and complaints of the Corinthian 
and their Peloponneſian confederates, who loſt 


Theſe troops were thrown into XV. 
the abſence of the Athenian —v— 


While thoſe tranſactions were carrying on in The Co- 


8 endeavour 
to exaſpe- 


all patience when their citizens were blocked up Lacedæ- 
by an Athenian army. Accompanied by the de- monians 
puties of ſeveral republics beyond the iſthmus, gĩuſt 


who had recently experienced the arrogance of 
their imperious neighbour, they had recourſe to 
Sparta, whoſe actual power and ancient renown 
Juſtly merited the firſt rank in the confederacy, 

| but 
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CHAP. but whoſe meaſures ** were rendered flow and 
XV. cautious by the foreſight and peaceful counſels of 
——— the prudent Archidamus. When introduced into 
the Spartan aſſembly, the tives of all 


the ſtates inveighed, with bitterneſs, againſt 
the injuſtice and cruelty of Athens, while each 
deſcribed and — the weight of its pe- 


culiar ances. Megareans complained 
that 1 that ſtern unfeeling re- 
public, they had been excluded from the ports 
and markets of Attica **; an excluſion, which, 
conſidering the narrowneſs and poverty of their 

aun rocky diſtrict, was equivalent to depriving 
them of the firſt > ics of i The inha- 


bitaats of Ægina explained and lamented that, in 
defiance of — and diſre- 
garding 

73 Plutarch (in Pericl.) aſcribes the backwardneſs of the 
to en in war to the advice of their ma- 
ſtrates, bribed by Pericles, who wiſhed to Zain time for 
2 1 report as i ble as another 
calumny, that they were bribed by their allies to take arms 


againit Athens (Ariſtoph. in Pace) The cauſe of their irre- 


ſolution, affi in the text, is confirmed the 
brhavizns of Archidamus. * — 
ſome conſe- 


The Megareans were accuſed of 
crated lands ; they were accuſed of A the Athenian 
flaves, fugitives and exiles ; other cauſes of complaint might 
cafily have been diſcovered or invented by their powerful 
neighbours, who were provoked that ſuch a ſmall 
og their frontier ſhould — ſpurn their authority. But 

the malignity of the comic writers of the times aſcribed the 
ſevere decree againſt Megara io an event equally diſgraceful 
to the morals of their country, and injurious to the honour 
of Pericles. The following verſes are tranſlated from the 
Acharnenſes of Ariſtopbanes 
Juvenes profecti Megaram ebtij auferunt 
| — ex ſcortatione = hn 
Megar hinc lus dolore peritus 
Furatur Aſpaſiæ —— haud impiger : 
Hinc initium belli prorupit 
Vniverſis Græcis ob tres meritriculas, 
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rding the liberal ſpirit of Grecian poliey, the C Hr. 
* had 5 their unfortunate ifland XV. 
into the moſt deplorable condition of ſervitude. 


When other ſtates had deſcribed their particy- Speech of 
lar ſufferings, the Corinthians laſt and Conan 
ir ſpeaker thus addreſſed the Lacedzmoman 

y: If we had come hither, men of La- 
cedzmon ! to urge our private wrongs, it might 
be ſufficient barely 2 — 
Corcyra, the fiege of Potidæa, are facts which 
ſpeak for themſelves; but the thoughts of this 
aſſembly hould be directed io objects more im- 
portant than particular injuries, however flagrant 
and enormous. The general e ſyſtem of 


: for which your domeſtic counſels arc 
juſtly famous, render you the dupes of foreign 


your 
ſatisfied with their preſent meaſure of proſperity, 
are continually intent on ſome new project of ag- 
 grandizement. How different from flow 
procraſtination is the ardent character of the A- 
thenians. Fond of novelty, and fertile in re- 
ſources, alike active and vigilant, the accompliſh- 
ment of one deſign leads them to another more 
| daring. 
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C H A P. daring. Defire, hope, enterpriſe, ſucceſs, fol- 


XV. low in rapid ſucceſſion. Already have they ſub- 
—— dued half of Greece; their ambition graſps the 
whole. Rouſe, then, from your lethargy, defend 

your allies, invade Attica, maintain the glory of 
Peloponneſus, that ſacred depoſit, with which be- 


ing entruſted by your anceſtors, you are bound 
to tranſmit unimpaired to poſterity.” 


Several Athenians, then reſiding on other buſi- 


r od 2 N 1 0 


by the A- neſs at Sparta, deſired to be heard in defence of 


thenians. their country. Equity could not deny the re- 

queſt of theſe voluntary advocates, who ſpoke in 
a ſtyle well becoming the loftineſs of their repub- 
lic . With the pride of ſuperiority, rather than 


indignation of innocence, they affected to deſpiſe | 


the falſe aſperſions of their adverſaries ; and, in- 
ſtead of anſwering directly the numerous accuſa- 


tions againſt their preſumptuous abuſe of power, 


defcribed, with ſwelling encomiums, * the illuſ- 
trious and memorable exploits of their country- 
men ; exploits which had juſtly raiſed them to a 
pre-eminence, acknowledged by their allies, un- 
conteſted by Sparta, and felt by Perſia, When 
it became the dignity of Greece to chaſtiſe the 
repeated inſults of that ambitious empire, the 
Spartans had declined the conduct of a diſtant 
war; Athens had aſſumed the abandoned helm, 
and, after demoliſhing the cruel dominion of Bar- 
barians, had acquired a juſt and lawful ſway over 
the coaſts of Europe and of Aſia. The new ſub- 
jects of the republic were long treated rather as 
fellow - citizens, than as tributaries and flaves. 
But it was the nature of man to revolt againſt the 
ſuppoſed injuſtice of his equals, rather than * 


25 Thucydid. I. xliii. & ſeqq. 
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the real tyranny of his maſters. This circum-CHAP. 
ſtance, ſo honourable to Athenian lenity, had oc- XV. 
caſioned ſeveral unprovoked rebellions, which the 
republic had been compelled to puniſh with an 

exem ſeverity. The apprehenſion of future 

commotions had lately obliged her to hold, with 

a firmer hand, the reins of government, and to 

maintain with armed power an authority juftly 

earned, and ſtrictly founded in nature, of which 

it is an unalterable law, that the ſtrong ſhould go- 

vern the weak. If the Spartans, in violation of 

the right of treaties, thought proper to oppoſe 

this immoveable purpoſe, Athens well knew how 

to redreſs her wrongs, and would, doubtleſs, up- 
| hold her empire with the ſame valour and activity 

by which it had been eſtabliſned 


Having heard both parties, the aſſembly ad- Pacific 
journed, without forming any reſolution. But advice of 
next day, it appeared to be the prevailing opini- _ 
on, that the arrogance and uſurpation of Athens 8 
had already violated the peace, and that it became 
the prudence, as well as the dignity, of Sparta, 
no longer to defer hoſtilities This popular cur- 
rent was vainly oppoſed by the experienced wiſ- 
dom of king Archidamus, who ſtill counſelled 
peace and moderation, though his courage had 
been conſpicuouſly diſtinguiſhed in every ſeaſon 
of danger. He exhorted his countrymen “ not 
to ruſh blindly on war, without examining the 
reſources of the enemy and their own. The A- 
thenians were una © in ſhips, in money, in 
cavalry, and in arms; of all which the Lacæde- 
monians were deſtitute, or, at leaft, but feebly 
provided. Whatever provocati-n, therefore, they 
had received, they ought in prudence to diſſem- 
ble their reſentment, until they could effectually 

exert 
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CHAP. exert their vengeance. The preſent criſis requir- 
XV. ed negociation ; if that failed, the ſilent prepa- 
SY ration of a few years would enable them to take 
the field with well-founded hopes of redreſſing 

oppoſed the grievances of their confederates.” Had this 
by Sthene- moderate language made any impreſſion on ſuch 
1 an aſſembly it would have been ſpeedily oblite- 
Ephori. rated by the blunt boldneſs of Sthenelaides, one 
of the Ephori, who cloſed the debate. Men 

of Sparta! Of the long ſpeeches of the Atheni- 

ans I underſtand not the drift. While they dwell 

with ſtudied eloquence on their own praiſes, they 
deny not their having injured our allies. If they 
behaved well in the Perſian war, and now other- 
wiſe, their degeneracy is only the more apparent. 
But then, and now, we are ftill the ſame; and 
if we would ſupport our character, we muſt 
not overlook their injuſtice. They have ſhips, 
money, and horſes; but we have good allies, 
whoſe intereſts we muſt not abandon. Why do 
we deliberate, while our enemies are in arms? 
Let us take the field with ſpeed, and fight with 
all our might.” The acclamations of the people 
followed, and war was reſolved. 


nds, Longo bye padre 
termined. year after U t peace; 
on but near a twelvemonth elapſed before the pro- 
AC 431. Pereſt meaſures for invading Attica could be fi- 

' nally adjuſted among the diſcordant members of 
General fo numerous a confederacy. It conſiſted of the 
_ confede- ſeven republics of the Peleponneſus, except Ar- 
* gos and Achaia, the firſt of which from ambici- 
Athens; on, and the ſecond perhaps from moderation **, 

| preſerved, 


'5 The ambition of Argos is confirmed by the ſubſequent 
meaſures of that republic; the moderation of Achaia is ſuſ- 
peed, from the nature of the Achzan laws, which will af- 
terwards be deſcribed. 
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- wy the war, r 


y protect- 
ors; whoſe cauſe was likewiſe embraced by ſeve- 
Emory But all the other 


government — « ſhare ; the other 
= conſiſted in vile * IF: 


— coder to gain full time, however, for ſettling 
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better expended than in defending the ſacred 
cauſe of juſtice, and of Grecian freedom.” In 
all 
matters among themſelves, the confederates diſ- 
ched to Athens various overtures of accom- 
modation, which they well knew would be in- 
dignantly rejected. In each embaſly they roſe in 
their demands, ſucceſſively requiring the Atheni- 
ans to raiſe the ſiege of Potidæa; to repeal their 
prohibitory decree againſt Megara ; to withdraw 
their garriſon from gina; in fine, to declare 
the independence of their colonies . 


Theſe laſt demands were heard at Athens with 


alarms the a mixture of and terror. The capricious 


multitude, who hitherto approved and ad- 
mired the aſpiring views of Pericles, now trem- 
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EH STOREY 
of the city for the toi ps of a camp. 1 
of —ñ— murmurs the rivals and —v— 
enemies of Pericles greedily availed themſelves, 
to traduce the character and adminiſtration of 
that illuſtrious —_— 2 1 ou Clamour 
ſacrificing to private inter exci 
country, be bad enacted the imperious decree, of pat 
which the allies ſo juſtly complained, to reſent the 
rſonal injury of his beloved Aſpaſia, whoſe fami- 
had been inſulted by ſome —_— youths Sad 
Megara. Diopeithes, Dracontides, other 
magogues, derided the folly of taking arms on ſuch 
a frivolous pretence, and as preparatory to the im- 
peachment of Pericles himſelf, the courts of juſ- 
tice were fatigued with proſecutions of his valua- 
ble friends. 


The philoſopher Anaxagoras, and Phidias the perſcenti- 
— more luſtre than they could on of his 
derive, from the protection of 47 The friends. 
mixed character of Aſpaſia was of a more doubt- 
ful kind. To the natural and ſprightly graces of 
lonia, her native country, ſhe added extraordi- 
nary accompliſhments of mind and body ; and 
having acquired in high perfection the virtues and 
talents of the other ſex, was accuſed of beiug too 
indifferent to the honour of her own. Scarcely 
ſuperior in modeſty ro Phryne, Thais, or Eri- 
gone, her wit, her knowledge, and her elo- 
quence, excited univerſal admiration or envy **, 
while the beauty of her fancy and of her perſon, 
inſpired more tender ſentiments into the ſuſcep- 
tible breaſt of Pericles. She was reproached, not 
with entertaining free votaries of pleaſure in her 
family (which in that age was regarded as a very 
allowable 


77 See above, p. 41. 
Plato in Menex. 
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modon; he had delineated hi 
& bald old man raifng a heavy 
to bis ſkall in archi while the features 
Pericles were diftinguiſhed in the countenance of 
an Atheman chief, bra ing the queen 
of the Amazons, * bid 
part of the face, and in fore meaſure concealed 
the refemblance '®. For this fictitious crime, 
Phidias was driven from a city which had been 
adorned by the unwearied labours of his long life, 
and debarred beholding thoſe wonders of art which 
his ſublime genius had created. | 

The accuſation of the principal friends of Pe- 
ricles paved the way for 8 He was re- 
proached with embezzling public treaſure ; 
but, on this occaſion, plain facts confounded the 
artifices of his enemies. It was proved, that his 


private expences were juſt] to the 
juſtly proportioned 


29 Hut. in Pericl. & Ariftot. de Mund. 
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meaſure of his parrimony ; many inſtances were © HAP. 


brought of his generous contempt of wealth in 


the ſtricteſt examination, that his fortune had not 
increaſed fince he was intruſted with the exche- 
quer. This honourable diſplay of unſhaken pro- 
bity, which had ever formed the baſis of the au- 
thority of Pericles, again reconciled to him the 
unſteady affections of his countrymen, and gave 
irreſiſtible force to that famous and fatal fpeech, 
_— unalterably decided the war of Pelopon- 


againſt Megara, which the firſt em 
us to repeal, is not the cauſe of that 


the ſervice of his country; and ic appeared, afier — 
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c HAP. ſtruction. Yet that decree, of which ſome men 
XV. have ſpoken fo lightly, involved the honour of 
( our councils, and the ſtability of our empire. By 
puſillanimouſly repealing it, we ſhould have em- 
boldened that malignant enmity, which, not- 
withſtanding our firmneſs in the firſt in- 
ſtance, has yet ſucceſſively riſen to higher and 
more arbitrary demands; demands which merit 

to be anſwered, not by embaſſies, but by arms. 


explains „ The flouriſhing reſources, and actual 
feng: ſtrength, of the republic, afford us the moſt 
and re- flattering proſpect of military ſucceſs. Impreg- 
ſources of nably fortified by land, our ſhores are defended 
the re- by three hundred gallies ; beſides a body of ca- 
3 valry, to the number of twelve hundred, toge- 
ther with two thouſand archers, we can immedi- 

ately take the field with thirteen thouſand pike- 

men, without draining our foreign garriſons, or 
diminiſhing the complete number of ſixteen thou- 

ſand men who defend the walls and fortreſſes in 

Attica. The wealthy ſea-ports of Thrace and 
Macedon ; the flouriſhing colonies of Ionia, Eo- 

lia, and Doria; in a word, the whole extenſive 

coaſt of the Aftatic peninſula, acknowledge, by 

annual contributions, the fovereignty of our 

uardian navy, whoſe ſtrength is increaſed by the 

ſhips of Chios, Leſbos, and Corcyra, while the 


ſmaller iflands furniſh us, according to their abi- 
lity, with money and troops. Athens thus reigns 
queen of a thouſand * tributary republics, and 
notwithſtanding the expences incurred by the 
ſiege of Potidza, and the architectural ornaments 
of the city, ſhe poſſeſſes fix thouſand talents in 


her treaſury at 


———— — Fields, if each tributary city 
undertook to provide for twenty citizens. V. 705, &c. 
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© The ſituation of our enemies is totally the cy ap 
reverſe. Animated by rage, 1 = en XV. 
numbers, be rouſed to a tranſient 
4 — 2 bus Sellfone of reſources, and — 5 
divided in intereſts, they are totally incapable of 4 the 
any ſteady, perſevering exertion. With fixty weaknefs 
thouſand men they may enter Attica; and if our of the 
unſeaſonable courage gives them an opportunity, . 
may win a battle; but unleſs our raſh imprudence 
aſſiſts and enables them, they cannot poſſibly pro- 
ſecute a ſucceſsful war. Indeed, Athenians! I 
leſs dread the power of the enemy, than your 
own ungovernable ſpirit. Inſtead of being ſe- 
duced from your ſecurity, by a vain defire to de- 
fend, againſt ſuperior numbers, your plantations 
and villas in the open country, you ought to de- 
ſtroy theſe ſuperfluous poſſeſſions with your own 
hands. To you who receive the conveniences of 
life from ſo many diſtant dependencies, the de- 
vaſtation of Attica is a matter of ſmall moment; 
but how can your enemies repair, how can 
ſurvive, the devaſtation of the Peloponneſus ! 
How can they prevent, or remedy, this fatal, 
this intolerable calamity, while the ſquadrons of 
Athens command the nding ſeas? If theſe 
conſiderations be allowed their full weight, if rea- 
ſon, not paſſion, conducts the war, it ſeems 
I EEE SE 
vi . Yet let us anſwer ne f 
. r INS > 
our ports ets, if t - the Pelo- 
tans, and other ſtates of Greece, 4 
excluſive and inhoſpitable laws : that we will re-. 
ſtore f 8 * ſuch cities as 
were free at treaty of peace, provided 
the Spartans engage to follow our example: that 
we are ready to ſubmit all differences to the im- 
_ Ez partial 
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nary agreement had been contracted, entered C H A P- 
with three hundred of his coun! XV. 


gular] 


in arms, and remained quietly in the 


22 having iſſued a proclamation to 
the citizens — to become 


1 
ite 


. foi 
the interior walls of t R 
he outward in the beſt manner the 
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CHAP. the walls, which they miſtook for one of the gates 
XV. of the city. In the firſt movements of reſent- 
ment, the Platzans to burn them alive; 
but a moment's refleQon deterred them from this 
d cruelty. Meanwhile, a conſiderable 
body of Thebans advanced towards Platza, to 
with their cou Their pro- 
greſs would have been haſtened by a fugitive who 
met them, and related the miſcarriage of the 
enterpriſe, had not the heavy rain ſo much ſwelled 
the Aſopus, that an unuſual time was ſpent in 
croſſing that river. They hed Ranidy tated 
the Platzan , when a ſecond meſſenger 
informed them, that their unfortunate compa- 
nians were all killed or taken priſoners. Upon 
this intelligence they pauſed to conſider, whether, 
inſtead of proceedi o the Platzan walls, where 
they could not * immediate ſervice, 
they ought not, een — 
citizens of that place, who were diſperſed over 


their villages in the open country. 


Their But while they delibernted on! this teaſure, 2 
ſtratagem Platzan herald arrived, com of the unjuſt 
| be and moſt unexpected infration of the peace, by 
be TL. a daring and atrocious conſpiracy ; commandin 
bans with- the Thebans immediately to leave the territory of 
ont dan- Platza, . they hoped to deliver their fellow- 
gert® citizens from captivity , and denouncing, if 
_ refuſed compliance, that their countrymen — 
3 r with a cruel death. This 
— L leſs audacious _ art ful, pre- 
vailed* on the enemy to repaſs the Aſopus, while 
the *Platzzans Joſt not a moment to afſemble 
within their walls the ſcattered inhabitants of their 
fields and villas; and braving the Theban reſent- - 
ment, the immediate effects of which they — 
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impoten 

DD = 
among whom was Eurymachus, ef pro- 
moter of the expedition. After this ſignal act of 
vengeance, they ſtrengthened the works of the 
place; tranſported their wives and children to the 
tributary iſlands of Athens; and, that they might 
more ſecurely ſuſtain the expected ſiege, required 
and received from that republic a plentiful ſupply 
of proviſions, and a conſiderable reinforcement 
of troops. 


The ſword was now drawn, and both parties Prepara- 


mus; demanded money and ſhips from their &. 
taken and Sicilian colonies; and folicited a- 
ance from the Perſian monarch Artaxerxes, and 
from Perdiccas king of Macedon ; both of whom 
naturally regarded the Athenians as 
and ambitious invaders of their coaſts. 


ralces, the warlike chief of the 
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bitants of the country towns and villages, 
the more opulent Athenians commonly ſpen 
their time, flacked to the 

furniſhed with the means of ſubſiſtance, though 
not of accommodation, for ſuch a pr 
crowd of ſtrangers, with their families, flaves, or 
people of lower rank, deſtitute 


Many 
of dwellngs, were obl 

mic halls, the groves and — 
_— . Even perſons 


and meanly lodged ; 0 
felt by men accuſtomed to live 
© oe the country, in rural caſe and ele- 
=, But N againſt the public enemy 

_— Oy, 6 enced 


"TO private complaint. 


while, the confederate army, W 
Nn — — 
within ty days 

. 2 An 
the richeſt ornament of the Athenian territory. ixvil. 2. 
waſted that valuable diſtrict with fire and A. C. 43. 
fward, they proceeded to Eleuſis, and from thence 

to Acharne, the in the province, 
and only eight miles diftant from the capital. 
There they continued an unuſual length of time, 


gradu- 
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CH AP. gradually demoliſhing the houſes and planta- 

XV. tions, and daily exerciſing every aCt of rapacious 

—— cruelty, with a view either to draw the enemy to 

a battle, or to diſcover whether they were unal- 

terably determined to keep within their walls; a 

reſolution, which, if clearly aſcertained, would 

enable the invaders to proceed with more boldneſs 

and effect, and to carry on their ravages with 
ſecurity, even to the gates of Athens. 


TheAthe- The Athenians, hitherto intent on their naval 
nians re- tions, had exerted an uncommon degree 
tort their of patience and ſelf- command. But their unruly 
injuries. paſſions could no longer be reſtrained, when they 
learned the proceedings in Acharnæ. pro- 
prietors of that rich and extenſive diſtrict boaſted, 
that they alone could ſend three thouſand brave 
ſpearmen into the a and lamented, that they 
ſhould remain cooped in diſhonourable con- 
finement, while their poſſeſſions fell a prey to an 
hoſtile invader. Their animated complaints in- 
flamed the kindred ardor of the Athenian youth. 
It appeared unworthy of thoſe, who had ſo often 
ravaged with impunity the territories of their 


their own. agua prieſts announced a 
ing calamity ; Cos © orators clamoured againſt 

- the timid counſels of Pericles; the impetuous 
youth required their general to lead them to battle. 
Amidſt this popular commotion, the accompliſh- 
ed general and ſtateſman remained unmoved, 
bravely reſiſting the ſtorm, or dexterouſly eluding 
its force. Though determined not to riſk an 
t with the confederates, he ſeaſonably 
employed the Athenian and Theſſalian — 
to beat up their quarters, to intercept their con- 
voys, to haraſs, ſurpriſe, or cut off their ad- 
vanced 


neighbours, e 


\ 
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vanced parties. While theſe enterpriſes tended CHA P. 
to divert or appeaſe the tumult, a fleet of an XV. 
hundred and fifty fail ravaged the defenceles "Ya 
coaſt of Peloponneſus. A ſquadron, leſs nume- 
rous, made a deſcent on Locris. The rebellious 
inhabitants of ÆEgina were driven from their poſ- 
ſeſſions; an Athenian colony was ſettled in that 
iſland. The wretched fugitives, whoſe country 
had long rivalled Athens itſelf in wealth, com- 
merce, and naval power, received the maritime 
diſtrict of Thyria from the bounty of their 
Spartan protectors. 


Intelligence of theſe proceedings, and till more The con- 
the ſcarcity of proviſions, engaged the confede- federates 
rates to return to their reſpective republics. 1 
Having advanced by the eaſtern, they retired 
along the weſtern, frontier of Attica; every place 
in their line of march experiencing the fatal 
effects of their reſentment or rapacity. Soon after 
their retreat, Pericles, towards the beginning of 
Autumn, led out the Athenians to ravage the 
neighbouring and hoſtile province of Megara. 

The invading army was accidentally obſerved by 

the fleet, while it returned from the coaſt of 
Peloponneſus. The ſailors haſtened to ſhare the 
danger and plunder. The whole Athenian force pericles 
thus amounted to near twenty thouſand men; a invades 
number far more than ſufficient to deprive the Megara. 
induſtrious [ of the hope of a ſcanty 
harveſt, earned with infinite toil and care, in their 
narrow unfruitful territory. 


The winter was not diſtinguiſhed by any im- 
portant expedition on either ſide. The Corin- 
ive and 
conten- 
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The return of ſummer brought back intoCHAP. 
Attica the Peloponneſian i. but it likewiſe XV. 
introduced a far more dreadful calamity. A * 
deſtructive peſtilence, engendered in Æthiopia, 
infected 0e and 2 nart of the — 
dominions of the king of Perſia. Hiſtory does out in 
not explain by what one this fatal diſorder was . 
communicated to Greece. The year had been in © 330 
other reſſ remarkably healthful. As the diſ- 
eaſe firſt appeared in Pirzus, the principal 
Athenian harbour, we may be allowed to conjec- 
ture, that it was im from the eaſt, either 
by the Athenian merchantmen, or by the ſhips of 
war, which annually failed to that quarter, in 
order to levy money on the tributary cities. When 
its miſerable ſymptoms broke out in the Pireus, 
the inhabitants ſuſpected that the enemy had 
2 their wells. But it ſoon extended over 
diſtricts, and raged with peculiar 


931 populous — which ſurrounded 
2 citadel. 


The malady appeared under various forms, i in Deſerly- 
5 but its ſpecific ſymptoms tion 
were invariably the ſame. bows wib « ben ther mole 
ing heat in the head; the eyes were red and in- 
flamed ; the tongue and mouth had the colour of 

blood. The pain and inflammation deſcended to 

the breaſt with inexpreſſible anguiſh ; the ſkin 
was covered wich ulcers ; the body of a livid red; 
the external heat not ſenſible io the touch, but the 
internal ſo violent, that the ſlighteſt covering 
could not be endured. An inſatiable thirſt was an 
' and, when i in- 
When the bowels were at- 
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CHAP. with apparent remains of h. The life was 
XV. ſaved, when the internal vigour diverted the 
courſe of the diſeaſe towards the extremities. 
Thoſe who once recovered were never dangerouſly 
attacked a ſecond time, from which they conceiv- 

ed a vain hope of proving thenceforth ſuperior to 

lis effects every bodily infirmity. The diſorder, which was 
„ always accompanied with an extreme dejection of 
ſpirits, often impaired the judgment, as well as 
the memory. All remedies, human and divine, 
were employed in vain to ſtop the progreſs of this 
fatal contagion. The miſerable crouds periſhed 
in the temples, preferring unavailing prayers to 
the gods. A ſhocking ſpectacle was ſeen round 

the ſacred fountains, where multitudes lay dead, 

or expired in agonifing torture. At length all me- 

dical aſſiſtance was deſpiſed **, and all religious ce- 

en morals, Femonies neglected. Continually ſuffering or ap- 
prehending the moſt dreadful calamities, the 
Athenians became equally regardleſs of laws hu- 

man and divine. The fleeting moment only was 

theirs. About the future they felt no concern, 

nor did they believe it of concern to the gods, 

face all alike periſhed, guil? ” or 1 De- 

cency no longer im re pect, the only pur- 

ſuit was that of preſent pleaſure. To beings of 

an 


The ſuppoſed decree of the Athenians in favour of 
Hippocrates, ſays, that his ſcholars, ſhewed the means both 
of preventing and curing the plague. Tx xg» eu, 
u Nea Tov Ae; n 


ſeqq. 
e 
Theompus. ppocrates has ſeveral 
plague Thaſos, Abdera, &c. but not one 
from Athens. See Hippocrat. de Morbis de Epidem. 
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an hour, the dread of puniſhment formed no re- HA. 
ſtraint; to victims of miſery, conſcience preſent- XV 
ed no terrors. Athens thus exhibited at once 
whatever is moſt afflicting in wretchedneſs, and 
moſt miſerable in vice, uniting to the rage of diſ- 

eaſe the more deſtructive fury of unbridled pal- 
ſions. 


While the city fell a prey to theſe accumulated Devatta- 
evils, the country was laid waſte by an 1 tion of + 
ble enemy. On the preſent occaſion, the confe- —— 
derates advanced beyond Athens; they deſtroyed Arif. 3 
the works of the miners on Mount Laurium; A.C. 430. 
and, having ravaged all that ſouthern diſt ict, as 
well as the coaft oppoſite to Eubcea and Naxos, 
they traced a line of devaſtation along the Mara- 
thonian ſhore, the glorious ſcene of an immortal 
victory, obtained by the valour of Athens, in de- 
fence of thoſe very ſtates by which her own terri- 
tories were now fo cruelly deſolated. 


If conſcious wiſdom and rectitude were not ſu- Magnani- 
perior to every aſſault of fortune, the manly foul mity of 
of Pericles muſt have ſunk under the weight of Pericles. 
ſuch multiplied cal ities. But his fortitude till 
ſupported him amidſt the flood of public and do- 
meſtic woe. With decent and irnous 
compoſure, he ocheld the unhappy fate of his 
numerous and flouriſhing family, ſucceſſively 
ſnatched away by the rapacious peſtilence. Ar the 
funeral of the laſt of his ſons, he I 
a few teluctant tears of paternal renderneſs. But, 
aſhamed of this momentary weakneſs, he bent his 
undejected mind to the defence of the republic. 
Having collected an hundred Athenian, together 
with Chian or Leſbian veſſels, he failed 
through the Saronic gulph, and ravaged the un- 
protected coaſts of Elis, Argos, and Laconia. 


2 
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CH AP. While this armament weighed- anchor in the Pi- 

XV. raus, there happened an eclipſe of the ſun , 
—Y which terrified che ſuperſtitious mariners, whoſe 
minds were alr clouded by calamity. The 
pilot of the admiral galley betrayed the moſt un- 
manly cowardice, when Pericles, throwing a cloak 
before his eyes, aſked, © whether the obſcurity 
ſurpriſed him?“ the pilot anſwering in the 
tive, Neither,” rejoined Pericles, <* t an 
eclipſe of the ſan, occahoned by the intervention 
of the revolving planet, which intercepts its 


light.” 


His uafor- Having arrived on the 
tunate nians laid 


Argolic the Athe- 
ſiege to tae ſacred chey of Epidaurus, 


expedition hoſe inhabitants gloried in the peculiar favour of 
er AZiculapius. The plague again out in 


the fleet, was naturally aſcribed to the vengeance 
Oymp of that offended divinity. They raiſed the ſiege 
C. 2. f urus; nor were tions more 

ſucceſsful againſt Troezenẽ, Hermione, and 
other Peloponneſian cities. They took only the 
ſmall fortreſs of Praſiæ, a of Laconia ; 
after which they returned to the Pirzus, afflicted 
with the peſtilence, and without having perform- 
od any thing that corrcponded tothe greamek of 
the armament, or the public expectation. 


Atheniaas The Athenian expedition into Thrace was ſtil 
equally more unfortunate. Into that country Agnon con- 


vafort ducted a body of four thouſand men, 8 


nnr thouſand 


and 

2 But as mentions 
ſummer, z extremely attentive in 

— —_— I 2 
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and fifty men in the plague ; and the only con- CHAP. 
ſequence of his expedition was, to infect the XV. 
northern army with that melancholy diſorder. 


Theſe multiplied difaſters reduced the Atheni- Pericles 
ans to deſpair. Their ſufferings exceeded exam- *raduced. 
ple and belief, while they were deprived of the 
only expected conſolation, the pleaſure of revenge. 

The bulk of the people defired peace on any 

terms. Ambaſſadors were ſent to Sparta, but not 
admitted to an audience. _ The orators | 
and traduced Pericles. The undiſcerning popu- 

lace aſcribed their misfortunes to the unhappy ef- 
fect of his councils; but his imity did not 

yet forſake him, and, for the time, he ad- 
dreſſed the : Your anger, Athenians! The mag- 
occaſions no ſutpriſe, becauſe it comes not une x- nanimous 
pected. Your ints excite no reſentment, firmneſsof 
becauſe to complain is the right of the miſerable. 14. 
Yer as you miſtake both the cauſe and the mea- the athe- 
ſure of your preſent calamity, I will venture to nians. 
expoſe ſuch dan and, if not ſpeedily cor- 

rected, ſuch fatal errors. The juſtice and neceſ- 
ſity of the war I have often had occaſion to ex- 

plain: It is juſt that you, who have protected and 

laved, ſhould govern Greece: it is neceſſary, if 

you would aflert your pre-eminence, that you 

ſhould now reſiſt the Peloponneſians. On main- 

raining this reſolution, not your honour only, but 

your ſafety, depends. The igaty of Greece 

cannot, hike an empty pageant of grandeur, be 

taken up with indifference, or without danger 

laid down. That well-earned dominion, which 
you have fometimes exerciſed tyranni , muſt 
be upheld and defended, otherwiſe you muſt ſub- 
mit, without reſource, to the reſentment of your 
ured allies, and the animoſity of your invere- 

Vor. II. F rate 


CHA P. rate enemies. The hardſhips, 
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to which you were 
expoſed from the latter, I foreſaw and 


>> the peſtilence, that ſudden and improbable diſ- 


aſter, it was impoſſible for human prudence to 
conjecture ; yet great and unexpectec 
lamities have been, and continue, they 
accidental and tranſitory, while the advantages of 
this neceſſary war are permanent, and its g 
will be immortal. The greatneſs of that empire, 
which we ftrive to uphold, extends beyond the 
territories of our moſt diſtant allies. the two 
elements, deſtined for the uſe of men, the fea 
and the land, we abſolutely command the one, 
nor is there any kingdom, or ic, or confe- 
deracy that pretends to diſpute our dominion. 
Let this conſideration elevate our hopes ; and per- 
ſonal afflitione will diſappear at the view of pub- 
lic proſperity. Let us bear, with reſignation, 
the ſtrokes of providence ; and we ſhall repel, 
with vigour, the aſſaults of your enemies. It is 
the hereditary and glorious diſtinction of our re- 
public, never to yield toadverfity. We have de- 
fied danger, expended treaſure and blood; and, 
amidit obſtinate and formidable wars, augmented 
the power, and extended the fame, of a city un- 
rivalled in wealth, populouſneſs, and ſplendour, 
and governed by laws and inſtitutions worthy its 
ificence and renown. If Athens muſt pe- 
riſh (as what human grandeur is not ſubject to 
decay ?) let her never fall, at leaſt, through aur 
puſillanimity ; a fall that would cancel the merit 
of our former virtue, and deſtroy at once that 
edifice of glory which it has been the work of 
ages to rear. When our walls and harbours are 
no more; when the terror of our navy ſhall have 
ceaſed, and our external ificence fallen to 
decay, the glory of Athens remain. This 
| 3 
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is the prize which I have hitherto exhorted, and CHAP. 
ſtil] exhort you to defend, rdleſs of the cla XV. 
mours of ſloth, the ſuſpicions of cowardice, or the VV 
perſecution of envy.” 


Such were the ſentiments of Pericles, who, on Death 
17 declared to his aſſembled country- and * 
, with the freedom of conſcious merit, that * 

he be ſeh himſelf inferior to none in wiſdom to dil- Oiym 
cover, and abilities to explain and promote, the bd 4. 
meaſures moſt honourable and uſeful ; that he was &. C. 429. 
a ſincere and ardent lover of the republic, unbi- 
aſſed by the dictates of ſelfiſhneſs, unteduced 
by the allurements of partiality, and ſuperior to 
the temptations of avarice. The anger of the 
Athenians evaporated in impoſing on him a ſmall 
fine, and ſoon after they re- elected him general. 
The integrity and ts rk of his mind 
reſtored the fainting courage of the republic. 
kt reſcued the dignity of Pericles from the 

1 frenzy; but they could not de- 
fond his life againſt the infectious malignity of the 
peſtilence. He died two years and ſix months 
after the commencement of the war. — 
ter which he draws of himſelf is confirmed by the 
the impartial voice of hiſtory, which adds a few 
circumſtances to confirm the texture of a 
virtuous and laſting fame. During the firſt inva- 
hon of the Peloponneſians, he declared that he 
would convey his extenſive and valuable eſtate to 
the public, if it ſhould be excepted from the ge- 
ncral devaſtation, by the policy or the gratitude 
of Archidamus, his hereditary gueſt and friend . 
Yet ihis generous patriot lived Sk the moſt ex- 
emplary cexconomy in his perſonal and domeſtic 
expence. His death-bed was ſurrounded by his 
F 2 numerous 


* Thucydid. p. 108. 
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C HA p. numerous admirers, who dwelt with complacence 
XV. on the illuſtrious exploits of his glorious life. 
—— While they recounted the wiſdom of his 
ment, and enumerated the long ſeries of his vic- 
tories by ſea and land, You forget,” faid the 
dying ſtateſman and ſage, © you forget the only 
valuable part of my character : None of my fel- 
low-eitizens was ever compelled, through any ac- 
tion of mine, to aſſume a mourning robe 
He expired, teaching an invaluable leſſon to hu- 
man kind, that in the laſt important hour, when 
all other objects diſappear, or loſe their value, the 
recollection of an innocent life 1s ſtill preſent to 
the mind, and ſtill affords conſolation, more va · 
luable than Pericles could derive from his nine 
trophies erected over the enemies of his country, 
from his long and proſperous adminiſtration of 
ne } oy the depth of his pohtical wiſdom, the 
ection of Hh military and naval ſkill, and the 
— fame of his unrivalled eloquence. 


** Plut. in Pericl- 


CHAP. 
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CHAT Im 


Subſequent Events of the War.—Platea taken. — 
Revolt of Leſbos.— Deſcription and Hiftory of 
that and. Nature of its Political Cunnection 

with Athens.— Addreſs of Leſbas.— Its Capital 

befieged by the Athemans.— Meaſures of the Pe- 
loponnefians for relieving it. Mitylent ſurren- 
ders. Deliberatiuns in Athens concerning the 

Treatment of the Priſoners. —Reſettlement of the 

Fairs of Leſbos.—7 be Corimthians U Fac- 

nons in Corcyra.—Sedition in that Iſland. —The 

contending Factions reſpefirvely ſupported by the 

Athenians and Peloponnefians.— Progreſs, Ter- 

mination, and Conſequences of the Sedition. 


2 dignity and vigour of the republic c HAP. 
ſeemed to periſh with Pericles, and ſeveral XVI. 
years Elapſed ſcarcely diſtinguiſhed by any event — | 
that tended to the uniformity, much leſs to - + of 
decide the fortune, of the war. While Pelopon- following 
neſians invaded Attica the Athenian fleet annu- years of 
ally ravaged the coaſt of Peloponneſus. In vain e war. 
the inhabitants of that country, little accuſtomed bo a 

to the ſea, collected ſhips, and uſed their utmoſt 8 
endeavours to contend with the experienced ſkill —42 5. 

of the Athenian mariners. were always 
defeated, and often by an inferior force ; one 

proof among many, that naval ſuperiority is 

4 flowly acquired, and flowly loft. ither the 

f Athenians nor the Peloponneſians derived any ef- 

fectual aſſiſtance from their reſpeclive alliances 

with Sitalces and Perdiccas. The former, rein- 

forced by many independent tribes of Thrace, 

who were allured to his ſtandard by the hopes of 

plunder, 
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CHAP. plunder, poured down an hundred and fifty thou- 
XVI. fand men on the Macedonian coaſt. But a haſty 
agreement between the two kings diſſipated that 
numerous and deſultory band with the fame 

rapidity with which it had been collected. 


One benefit indeed the Athenians received 
from Sitalces, if that can be reckoned a benefit, 
which enabled them to commit an action of atro- 
cious cruelty : He put into their hands Ariſtæus, 
the Corinthian, a bold and determined enemy of 
their republic; and actually travelling through 
Thrace into Perſia, to folicit money from Artax- 
erxes to ſupport the war againſt them. Both 
Ariſtæus and his colleagues in the embaſſy ſuffered 
a painful and ignominious death. 


Taking of The ſucceſs of the adverſe parties was equally 
Potidza : balanced in the of Potidza and Platza. 
Olymp. The former, having ſurrendered on capitulation, 
K + was occupied by new inhabitants. The expelled 
4 citizens retired to Olynthus and other places of the 
Chalcidice, where they ſtrengthened and exaſpe- 
Or Plataa rated the foes of Athens. Platza alſo capitulated 
Olymp. after a long and ſpirited reſiſtance during five 
Ixxxviii. 2. years. Notwithſtanding the warm and affectin 
A. C. 425. remonſtrances of the citizens who had acted ſuch 


an illuſtrious 


Y 

lation was ſhamefully violated by the Spartans, 
who facrified to the reſentment of Thebes, the 
eternal enemy of Platza, two hundred brave men, 
whoſe courage and fidelity merited a better fate. 
But the youth of Platza ſtill flouriſhed in the bo- 
ſom of Athens, and were deſtined, in a future 
age, to reaſſume the dignity of independent go- 

vernment, 


* Thucydid, p. 167—170. 


* 
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vernment, which always formed the higheſt am- C HA b. 
bition of their ſmall but magnanimous commu- XVI. 


nity. 


the tranſactions of this otherwiſe unim- Revolt of 
portant period, happened the revolt of Leſbos, Leſbos. 
and the — of Corcyra. Both events deeply 
affected the intereſt of Athens; and the former is 
diſtinguiſhed by ſuch circumſtances as ſerve to 
explain the political condition of the times, while 

the latter exhibits a ſtriking but gloomy picture 

of Grecian manners. 


The iſland of Leſbos, extending above an bun- Deferip- 
dred and fifty miles in circumference, is the };;tory of 
largeſt, except Eubcea, in the Ægean fea. Ori- that 
ginally planted by Eolians, Leſbos was the mo- iſland. 
ther of many Eolic colonies. They were eſta- 
bliſhed on oppoſite continent, and ſeparated 
from their metropolis by a ſtrait of ſeven miles, 
which expands itſelf into the gulph of Thebe, 
and is beautifully diverſified by the Hecatonneſi- 
an and Arginuſſian ifles, of old ſacred to Apollo. 
The happy temperature of the climate of Leſbos 
conſpired with the rich fertility of the foil to pro- 
duce thoſe delicious fruits, and thoſe exquiſite 
wines, which are ſtill acknowledged by modern 
travellers to deſerve the encomiums ſo liberally 
beſtowed on them by ancient writers :. The 
convenience of its harbours furniſhed another 
ſource of wealth and advantage to this delightful 
iſland, which, as early as the age of Homer, was 
reckoned populous and powerful, and, like the reſt 
of Greece at that time, governed by the moderate 

Monſ. de Guys, Tournefort, &c. with Horace 
(paſim) e r —— from which the 
CR particulars, in the text, concerning Leſbos, are 
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C HA P. juriſdiction of hereditary princes. The abuſe of 
XVI. royal power occaſioned the diſſolution of monar- 
S—Y— chy in Leſbos, as well as in the neighbouring iſles. 
The rival cities of Mitylene and Methymna con- 
tended for republican pre-eminence. The former 
prevziled; and having reduced Methymna, as well 

as fix cities of inferior note, began to extend its do- 
minion beyond the narrow bounds of the ifland, 

and conquered a conſiderable part of Troas. 
Meanwhile the internal government of Mitylenẽ 

was often diſturbed by ſedition, and ſometimes 
uſurped by tyrants. The wiſe Pittacus, con- 
temporary and rival of Solon, endeavoured to 
remedy theſe evils wing his countrymen a 

body of laws, wed. 7 in fix 3 verſes, 
which adjuſted their political rights, and regulated 

their behaviour and manners. The Leſbians af- 
terwards underwent thoſe revolutions, to 

which both the iſlands and the continent of Aſia 
Minor were expoſed from the Lydian ard Perſian 

r. Delivered from the yoke of Perſia by the 

ſucceſsful valour of Athens and Sparta, the Leſ- 
bians, as well as all the Greek ſettlements around 

them, ſpurned the tyrannical authority of Sparta 

and Pauſanias, and ranged themſelves under the 
honourable colours of Athens, which they thence- 


forth continued to reſpect in peace, and to follow 
in war. 


Nature of In the exerciſe of power the Athenians di- 
its politi- played principles totally different from thoſe by 
cal.con- which they had attained it. The confederacy 
with between Athens and Leſbos was ſtill ſupported, 
Athens. however, by mutual fear rather than by reciprocal 
affection. During peace, the Leſbians dreaded 

the navy of Athens; the Athenians feared to loſe 

the aſhſtance of Leſbos in war, Beſides this, the 
Athenians 
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Athenians were of the Ionic, the Leſbians of the C H A P. 


Eolic, race; and the latter juſtly regretted that 


the allies of Athens ſhould be ſucceſſively reduced 


to the condition of ſubjects. They perceived the 
artful policy of that republic in allowing the 
Chians and Leſbians alone to retain the ſemblance 
of liberty. While the Chians and Leſbians, ftill 
free in appearance, aſſiſted in ſubduing the other 
confederates of Athens, that ambitious republic 
was always furniſhed with a plauſible juſtification 
of her general oppreſſion and tyranny ; ſince it 
was natural to imagine that men, leſt to the un- 
reſtrained liberty of choice, ſhould, in matters 
indifferent to themſelves, prefer the cauſe of juſ- 
tice to that of uſurpation. But even the apparent 
freedom which the Leſbians enjoyed had become 
extremely precarious. They felt themſelves un- 
der the diſagreeable neceſſity to ſooth, to bribe, 
and to flatter the Athenian and in 
all their tranſactions with that imperious people, 
to teſtify the moſt mortifying deference and ſub- 
miſhon. Notwithſtanding their watchful atten- 
tion never deſignedly to offend, they were conti- 
nually endangered by the quarrelſome humour of 
a capricious. multitude, and had reaſon to dread, 
leſt, in conſequence of ſome unexpected guſt of 
paſhon, they ſhould be compelled to demoliſh 
their walls, and to ſurrender their ſhipping, the 
puniſhments already inflifted on ſuch the 
neighbouring iſlands as had incurred the diſplea- 
ſure of Athens. | 


This 


uneaſy ſituation naturally diſpoſed the Meaſures 
Leſbians, amidſt the calamities of the ſecond Pe- of the 


loponneſian invaſion, heightened by the plague at -<fvians 


Athens, to watch an opportunity to revolt. The 


following year was employed in affembling the revolt. 


ſcattered 
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CHAP. 2 inhabitants of the iſland within the _ 

XVL Mitylené, in ſtrengthening theſe walls, in for- 
—— tifying their harbours, in augmenting their fleet, 
and in — troops and proviſions from the 
fertile ſhores of the Euxine ſea. But in the 


Te. 4 fourth year of the war, their de 


ſign, yet unripe 
for execution, was made known to the Athenians 
by the inhabitants of Tenedos, the neighbours 
and enemies of Leſbos, as well as by the cirizens 
of Methymna, the ancient rival of Mitylene, and 
by ſeveral malecontents in the Leſbian capital. 
Notwithſtanding the concurrence of fuch power- 
ful teſtimonies, the Athenian magiſtrates affected 
to diſbelieve intelli which their diſtreſſed 
circumſtances rendered peculiarly alarming. The 
Leſbians, it was ſaid, could never think of forſak- 
ing the alliance of a country, which had always 
— with = diſtinguiſhed favour, how 
pow ſoever they might be u to that 
— 21 the Thebans, their EE baren, 
and the Spartans, their ancient confederates. 
Ambaſſadors . however, were ſent to Leſbos, de- 
firing an explanation of rumours ſo diſhonourable 
to the fidelity and gratitude of the iſland. 


AQtiviy The Ambaſſadors 1 confirmed the report, 
of Athens. Athens equipped a fleet of forty fail, intending to 
attack the enemy by ſurpriſe, while they cele- 

brated, with univerſal conſent, the anniverſary 

feſtival of Apollo, on the promontory of Malea. 

Bat this deſign was rendered abortive by the dili- 
gence of a Mitylenian traveller, who paſſing from 
Athens to Eubcea, advanced northward to Geraiſ- 
tos, and embarking in a merchant veſſel, reached 
Leſbos in leſs than three days from the time that 
he undertook this im ſervice. His ſeaſon- 
able advice not only prevented the iy 
rom 
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appear, at the arrival of the enemy, in a tolera- 
ble poſture of defence. This ſtate of preparation 
enabled them to obtain from Cleippidas, the 
Athenian admiral, a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, un- 
til they diſpatched an embaſſy to Athens, to re- 
move, as they pretended, 

ment of the people, and to give ample ſatisſac 
tion to the magiſtrates. 


the r 4 
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XVI. 


from navy (ey city, but prepared them toCH AP. 


On the part of the Leſbians, this tranſaction was Addreſs of 


nothing more than a contrivance to gai 
expected no favour or forgi 
Athenian aſſembly: and while this illuſive 
ciation was carrying on at Athens, other am 
dors went ſecretly to requeſting that the 
ight be admitted into o the Peloponneſian 
, and thus entitled to the 


mes were _—_— and the Athenians, who 
ittle ed that ſuch matters were in agitation, 
had returned home, the Leſbian ambaſſadors were 


promiſe, however, was not 
ormed. The eyes of the Athenians were at 


opened; and while the Peloponneſians 


mies had already taken the field. Various ſkir- 
miſhes, in which the iſlanders ſhewed little vigour 


* OT GG CS, SOIT NS 


prepared or deliberated, their more active ene- 


punctually Mitylene 
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CHAP. ſtates of Lemnos and Imbros to ſend, on the firſt 
XVI. ſurnmons, conſiderable ſupplies of troops to their 
CL Athenian confederates; but as the combined 
forces were ſtill inſufficient completely to inveſt 
Mitylene, a powerful reinforcement was ſent from 
Athens; and before the beginning of winter, the 
place was blocked up by land, white an Athenian 

fleer occupied the harbaur. 


Meaſures The unfavourable ſeaſon, and ſtill more, that 
eo noe the Pe- dilatorineſs which ſo often obſtructed the mea- 
ci ſures of the confederates, prevented timely aid 
relieving from arriving at Mitylene. But in order to make 
a diverſion in favour of their new allies, the Pe- 
loponneſians ailembled a 3 armament 

at the Iſthmus, intending to convey their ſhips 
over land from Corinth to the fra of nn os 
they. thus infeſt the Athenian ſhores with 
their fleet, while the army carried on its uſual ra- 
vages in the central parts of Attica. The acti- 
vity of the Athenians defeated this deſign. Not- 
widdftanding their numerous ſquadrons on the 
coaſts of Peloponneſus, Thrace, and Leſbos, they 
immediately fitted out an hundred fail to defend 
their own ſhores. The ſailors, 
who had been haſtily collected from the maritime 
towns, ſoon became diſguſted with an expediti- 
on, attended with unforeſeen difficulties; and, as 
autumn advanced, the militia from the inland 
country grew impatient for returning to their 
helds and vineyards. During winter, the Myte- 
lenians were A diſappointed in their hope of re- 
lief. They were encouraged, however, to perſe- 
vere in reſiſtance, by the arrival of Salæthus, a 
Spartan general of 3 merit, who hav- 
ing landed in an obſcure harbour of the iſland, 
travelled by land towards Mitylene; and, during 
the 


\ 
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the obſcurity of night, paſſed the Athenian wall cy ap. 
of circumvallation, by favour of a breach made XVI. 
a torrent. Salæthus gave the beſieged freſh —v— 
aſſurances, that a powerful fleet would be feng to 

their aſſiſtance early in the ſpring; and that, at 

the ſame time, the Athenians ſhould be haraſſed 

by an invaſion more terrible and deſtructive, than 


any which they had yet experienced, 


\ 

The latter part of the promiſe was indeed per- Im 
formed. The Peloponneſians invaded Attica. 9 
Whatever had been ſpared in former incurſions, duct of 
now fell a prey to their fury. But after the ſpring — 
was conſiderably advanced, the long - expected luft z. 
fleet was looked for in vain. The fame procraſ- A. C. 427. 
tination and ditticulties ſtill retarded the prepara- 
tions of the confederates ; and when at length 
forty fail were collected, the command was be- 
ſtowed on the Spartan Alcidas, a man totally de- 
void of that ſpirit and judgment eſſential to the 
character of a naval commander. Inftead of fail- 
ing directly to the relief of Mitylene, he waſted 
much precious time in 5 the Athenian 
merchantmen, in haraſſing the unfortified iſlands, 
and in alarming the defenceleſs and unwarlike in- 
habitants of lonia, who could ſcarcely recover 
from their aſtoniſhment, at ſeeing a Peloponne- 
ſian fleet in thoſe ſeas. Many trading veſſels, 
that ſailed between the numerous iſlands and har- 
bours of that extenſive coaſt, fell into the hands 
of Alcidas; for when they deſcried his ſquadron, 
they attempted not to avoid it; many fearleſsly 
approached it, as certainly Athenian. In confe- 
quence of prudence, Alcidas took a great 


this im 
number of priſoners, whom he butchered in cold 
blood at Myoneſus. 


' This 
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CHAP. This barbarity only diſgraced himſelf, and in- 
XVI. jured the Spartan cauſe in Aſia, many cities of 
Mitylene which were previouſly ripe for revolt. Before he 
furrea= Attempted to accompliſh the main object of his 
ders. expedition, the opportunity was for ever loſt by 
Olymp. the ſurrender of Mitylene. Deſpair of aſſiſtance, 
* and ſcarcity of proviſions, had obliged Salæthus, 
7. who began himſelf by this time to ſuſpect that 

the Peloponneſians had laid aſide all thoughts of 
ſuccouring the place, to arm * the populace, in 
order to make a vi aſſault on the Athenian 

lines. But the lower ranks of men, who in Leſ- 

bos, as well as in all the Grecian iſles, naturally 
favoured the cauſe of Athens, the avowed patron 

of democracy, no ſooner received their armour, 

than they refuſed obeying their ſuperiors, and 
threatened, that unleſs the corn were ſpeedily 
brought to the market-place, and equally divided 
among all the citizens, they would inſtantly ſub- 
mit to the beſiegers. The ariſtocratical party 
tly yielded to the torrent of fury, 
which they had not ſtrength to reſiſt; and juſtly 
apprehenſive left a more obſtinate defence might 


totally exclude them from the benefit of capitu- 
lation, they ſurrendered to Paches, the Athenian 
commander, on condition that none of the pri- 
_ ſhould be enſlaved or put to death, until 

r 


agents, who were immediately fent to im- 
plore the clemency of Athens, ſhould return with 
the ſentence of that republic. 


Terror of The terms were accepted and ratified ; but 
— Leſbi- ſuch were the furious reſentments which prevailed 
tives.” in that age, ſuch the dark ſuſpicions, and * 


3 He gave the lace, who were before light-armed, 
heavy armour. ucydid. p. 183. Engliſh cannot imitate 
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total diſregard to all laws of juſtice and humani- CHAP. 
ty, that the Athenian army had no ſooner taken XVI. 


poſſeſſion of the place, than the chief authors and 
abettors of the revolt, Jadging it imprudent to 
truſt their ſafety to the faith of treatics, and the 
ſanctity of oaths, flew for protection to their tem- 
ples and altars. This unſeaſonable diffidence (for 
Paches appears to have finited uncommon huma- 
nity with a daring ſpirit, and 29s military abili- 
ties) diſcovered conſcious guilt, and enabled the 
_ Athenians to diſtinguiſh between their friends and 
enemies. The latter were protected by Paches, 
and prevailed on to withdraw from their ſanctua- 
ries. He afterwards ſent them to the iſle of Te- 
nedos, until their fate, as well as that of their fel- 
low-citizens, ſhould be finally determined by the 
Athenian republic. | 


Immediately after the arrival of the Mitylenian They are 
ambaſladors, the people of Athens had aſſembled doomed to 
to deliberate on this important ſubject. Agitated death by 
by the giddy tranſports of triumph over the bo 


bellious ingratitude and perfidy of a people, who, 
though diſtinguiſhed by peculiar favours, had 
abandoned and betrayed their protectors in the 
ſeaſon of danger, the Athenians doomed to death 
all the Mitylenian citizens, and condemned the 
women and children to perpetual ſervitude. In 
one day the bill was propoſed, the decree paſſed, 
and the ſame evening a galley was diſpatched to 
Paches, conveying this cruel and bloody reſoluti- 
on. But the night left room for reflection; the 
feelings of kumanity were awakened by the ſtings 
of remorſe. In the morning having aſſembled, 
as uſual, in the public ſquare, men were ſurpriſed 
and pleaſed to find the ſentiments of their neigh- 
bours exactly correſponding with their own. Their 

dejected 
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CHAP. dejected countenances met each other; they la- 
XVI. mented, with one accord, the raſhneſs and feroci- 
ty of their paſſion, and bewailed the unhappy fate 
of Mitylene, the deſtined object of their miſ- 


guided frenzy. The Mitylenian ambaſſadors 


availed themſelves of this ſudden change of ſen - 
timent ; a new aſſembly was convened, and the 
queſtion ſubmitted to a ſecond deliberation. 


Chatacter A turbulent impetuous eloquence had raiſed the 
of Cleon. audacious profligacy of Cleon, from the loweſt 
rank of life, to a high degree of authority in the 
Athenian aſſembly. The multitude were deceiv- 
ed with his artifices, and pleaſed with his frontleſs 
impudence, which they called boldneſs, and 
manly openneſs of character. His manners they 
approved, in proportion as they 
own; and the worſt of his vices found advocates 
among the dupes of his pretended patriotiſm. 
This violent whoſe nt * pre- 
ſumption ſo unworthily ſucceeded the enlightened 
magnanimity of Pericles, had, in the former aſ- 
ſembly, propoſed and carried the ſanguinary de- 
cree againſt Mirylene. He ſtill perſevered in ſup- 
porting that atrocious meaſure, and upbraided the 
weak and waveting counſels of his countrymen, 
liable to be ſhaken by every guſt of paſſion, and 
totally incapable of that ſtability eſſential in the 
man t of great affairs, and particularly in- 
diſpenſable in the government of diſtant depend- 
encies. 


* Such 


ö —— Chon, . © oonatars by The- 
i 193, and is painted at length by Ariſ- 
45 his comedy of the Is, 22 
Yet we could not ſafely truſt the deſcription of the angry ſa- 
titiſt, who bore a perſonal grudge to Cleon, unleſs the pri 
cipal ſtrokes were juſtified by the impartial nacrative of Tha 
cydides, 


reſembled their 
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« Such a temper of mind (he had often ven- CH AP. 
tured to declare, and would repeat the fame diſ- XVI. 
agreeable truth as often as their folly obliged him) — 
was alike unworthy, and incapable, of command. forces that 
That a democracy was unfit for ſovereign rule, decree. 
paſt experience convinced him, and the preſent 
inftance now confirmed his opinion. The empire 
of Athens could not be maintained without an 
undivided attachment, an unalterable adherence, 
to the intereſt and honour of the republic. But 
the maſters of Greece were the ſlaves of their own 
capricious paſſions; excited at will by the perfi- 
dious voice of venal ſpeakers, bribed to betray 
them. Lulled to a fatal repoſe by the foftneſs of 
melodious words, they forgot the dignity of the 
ſtate, and reſtrained their. perſona] reſentment 
_ multiplied and unprovoked injuries. 4 
was ſtill more dangerous, they invited, by an ill- 
judged lenity, the ds end continuance of 
ſuch crimes as muſt terminate in public diſgrace, 
and inevitable ruin. What elſe can be expected 
from pardoning the aggravated guilt of Mity lenẽ? 
by this weakneſs, muſt not the neigh- 
bouring cities and iſlands, whoſe reſources form 
the principal vigour of the republic, greedily 
F ſeize the firſt opportunity of ſhaking off the yoke, 
which they have long reluctantly borne ; and fol- 
low the example of a revolt, which, without pre- 
ſenting them with the fear of danger, promiſes 

them the hope of deliverance ?” | 


This ſanguinary ſpeech was anſwered by Deoda- Deodatus 
tus, a man endowed with an amiable moderation oppoſes it 
of mind, joined to a profound knowledge of go- withequal 
vernment, and a deep inſight into human nature. * 8 
| In the former aſſembly, this reſ character 
. had ventured, almoſt ſingle and alone, to plead 
þ Vor. II. & the 
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CHAP. the cauſe of the Mityleneans, and to aſſert the 


XVI. 


rights of humanity. He obſerved, © that aſſem- 
blies were liable to be miſled by the fury of re- 
ſentment, as well as by the weakneſs of compaſ- 
ſion; and that errors of the former kind were of- 
ten attended by conſequences no leſs deſtructive, 
and always followed by a far more bitter repent- 
ance. Againſt vague ſlanders and calumny no 
man is ſecure; but a true patriot muſt learn to 
deſpiſe ſuch unmanly reproaches. Undaunted by 
oppoſition, he will offer good counſel, to whi 

there are no greater enemies than haſte and anger. 
For my part, I ſtand up neither to defend the 
Mitylenians, nor to waſte time in fruitleſs accu- 
tations. They have injured us moſt outrageouſly, 
yet | would not adviſe you to butcher them, un- 
leſs that can be proved expedient ; neither were 
they objects of forgiveneſs, would | adviſe you to 
pardon them, unleſs that were conducive to the 
public intereſt, the only point on which our pre- 
ſent deliberation turns. Guided by vulgar preju- 
dices, Cleon has loudly aſſerted, that the deſtruc- 
tion of the Mitylenians is neceflary to deter neigh- 
bouring cities from rebellion. t diſtant ſub- 
jects muſt be kept in obedience by the mildneſs 
of diſcretionary caution, not by the rigour of ſan- 
guinary Examples. What people were ever fo 
mad as to revolt, without expecting, either through 
their domeſtic ſtrength, or the — of foreign 
powers, to make good their pretenſions? Men 
who have known liberty, how ſweet it is, ought 
not to be puniſhed too ſeverely for aſpiring at that 
ineſtimable enjoyment. But their growing diſaf- 
fection muſt be watched with care, and — 


5 This is ſpeaking like an orator. It will appear in the ſe- 
quel, that Deodatus by no means conſidered the innocence 
guilt of the Mityleneans as things indifferent. | 
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ed by diligence; they muſt be prevented from CH AP. 
taking the firſt ſteps towards emancipation; XVI. 
and taught, if poſſible, to regard it as a thing 
altogether unattainable.” 


4 Yet ſuch is the nature of man, conſidered 
either individually or collectively, that a law of 
infallible prevention will never be enacted. Of 
all crimes that any reaſonable creature can com- 

mit, Defire is the forerunner, and Hope the 
attendant. Theſe inviſible principles within, are 
too powerful for all external terrors; nor has the 
increaſing ſeverity of laws rendered crimes leſs 
frequent in latter times, than during the mildneſs 
of the heroic ages, when few puniſhments were 
capital, While human nature continues the 
ſame, weakneſs will be diſtruſtful, neceſſity will 
be daring, poverty will excite injuſtice, power 
will urge to rapacity, miſery will fink into mean- 
neſs, and proſperity ſwell into preſumption. 

N There are are other contingencies, which ſtir up 
the mutiny of paſſions, too ſtubborn for controul. 
The authority of goverament can neither change 
| the combination of events, nor interrupt the occa- 
ſions of fortune. Impelled by ſuch cauſes, the 
ſelfiſh defires of men will hurry them into wicked- 
neſs and vice, whatever penalties await them. 
The imagination becomes familiar with one 
degree of puniſhment, as well as with another ; 
and, in every degree, hope renders it alike in- 
effeQuual and impotent; ſince neither individuals 
nor communities would be guilty of injuſtice, 
if they believed that it 1 infallibly ſubject 
them to puniſhment, ſmall or great. When indi- 
viduals commit crimes, they always expect to 
elude the v ce of law. When communities 
rebel, they expect to render their revolt, not the 
2 OCCA- 
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CHAP, occaſion of triumph to their enemies, but the 
XVI. means of their own deliverance and ſecurity. 


en =mmnd 


+ The ſevere puniſhment of Mitylene cannot, 
therefore, produce the good conſequences with 
which Cleon has flattered you. But this cones 
meaſure will be attended with 1 e preju 
dice to your intereſt. jt will eſtrange the a 
tions of your allies; provoke the reſentment of 
Greece; excite the indignation of mankind 
and, inſtead of preventing rebellion, render it 
more frequent and more dangerous. When all 
hopes of ſucceſs have vaniſhed, your rebellious 
ſubjects will never be perſuaded to return to their 
duty. They will ſeek death in the field, rather 
than await it from the hand of the executioner. 
Though reduced to the laſt extremity, they will 
ſpurn ſubmiſſion, and gathering courage from 
deſpair, either repel your aſſaults, or fall an uſe- 
leſs prey, weak and exhauſted, incapable of in- 
demnifying you for the expence of the war, or 
of raiſing thoſe ſubſidies and contributions, which 

— their ſubjugation a reaſonable odject 
either of intereſt or ambition. 


The revolt of Mitylené was the work of an 
an ariſtocratical faction, fomented by the Lace- 
dæmonians and Thebans. The great body of 
the people were no ſooner provided with arms, 
than they diſcovered their affection for Athens. 
It would be moſt cruel and ungrateful, to con- 
found the innocent with the guilty, to involve 
friends and foes in undiſtinguiſned ruin. Yet 
this odious meaſure would ſhew more weakneſs 
than cruelty, more folly than Ayuſtice, What 
advantage could 1d the enemies of Athens more 
earneſtly deſire? What boon could „ 

tl 
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tical factions, ſo profuſely ſcattered over Greece, C HAP. 
more anxiouſly requeſt from Heaven? Furniſhed XVI. 


with your ſanguinary decree againſt Mitylene, 
they might for ever alienate from the republic 
the affections of her ſubjects and confederates; 
for having once ſeduced them to revolt, they 
might unanſwerably convince them, that ſafe 
could only be purchaſed by perſevering in rebel- 
lion, and that to return to duty was to ſubmit to 
death.” 


The moderation and ſenſe of Deodatus His opi- 
Cleon) was approved nion pre- 
only by a ſmall majority of voices. Yet it re- 


(ſuch was the influence 


mained uncertain, whether this late and reluctant 
repentance would avail the Mityleniars, who, 
before any advice of it arrived, might be con- 
demned and executed in conſequence of the for- 
mer decree. A galley was inſtantly ſurniſhed 
with every thing that might promote expedition. 
The Mitylenian deputies: promiſed invaluable re- 
wards to the rowers. But the fate of a numerous, 
and lately flouriſhing community, ſtill depended 
on the uncertainty of winds and currents. The 
firſt advice boat had failed, as the meſſenger of 
bad news, with a flow and melancholy progrels. 
The fecond advanced with the rapid movement 
of joy. Not an adverſe blaſt oppoſed her courſe. 
The neceſſity of food and ſleep never reſtrained 
a moment the labour of the oar: And her dili- 
gence was rewarded by reaching Leſbos in tne 
to check the cruel hand of the executioner. 


The bloody ſentence had been juſt read, even Narrow 
the orders had been iſſued for its execution, when eſcape 
the critical arrival of the Athenian: galley con- — * 


verted the lamentable outcries, or gloomy deſpair 
0 
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CHAP.of a whole republic, into expreſſions of admira- 
XVI. tion and gratitude. 


Reſettle- The puniſhment, however, of Mitylené was 
ment of till ſufficiently ſevere, even according to the rigo- 
2 in rous maxims of Grecian policy. The priſoners, 
— who had been ſent to Tenedos, were tranſported 
lexxviii. 2. to Athens. They exceeded a thouſand in number, 
A. C. 427. and were indiſcriminately condemned to death. 
Salzthus, the Spartan general, ſhared the ſame 
fate, after deſcending to many mean contrivances 
to ſave his life. The walls of Mitylene were 
demoliſhed, its ſhipping was ſent to Athens, and 
its territory divided into three thouſand portions, 
of which three hundred were conſecrated to the 
gods, and the reft diſtributed by lot among the 
people of Athens. The Leſbians were ſtill al- 
lowed to culuavate, as tenants, their own fields, 
paying for each ſhare an annual-rent of about fix 
pounds nine ſhillings ſterling ©. 


Merit and The activity and judgment of Paches thus 
erſecu- effected an important conqueſt to his country. 
con of Though the affairs of Leſbos might have required 
Faches. his undivided attention, he no ſooner was appriſed 

of the appearance of the Peloponneſian fleet, 


than he immediately put to fea, protected the 
allies of Athens, and chaſed the enemy from thoſe 


ſhores. During the whole time of his command, 
he behaved with firmneſs tempered by humanity. 
Bur, at his return to Athens, he met with the 
uſual reward of ſuperior merit. He was accuſed 
of miſconduct; and finding ſentence ready to be 
pronounced againſt him, his indignation roſe fo 
high, that he tlew himſelf in court“. 


The 
FThucydid. p. 173—206. 
* Pluracch, in Nicia, & in Atiſlid. 
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The Spartan admiral, Alcidas, met, on the CH AP. 
other hand, with a reception (ſuch is the blindneſs XVL 
of popular prejudice!) far better than his beha- 
viour deſerved. The Peloponneſian fleet of forty p ge 
fail, imprudently intruſted to his command, re- the Spar- 
tired ingloriouſly, after a moſt expenſive and tan fleet. 
fruitleſs expedition, to the protection of their 
friendly harbours, A northerly wind, however, 
drove them on the ſhores of Crete; from whence 
they dropped in ſucceſſively to the port of Cyllene, 
which had recovered the diſaſter inflicted on it by 
the Corcyreans at the beginning of the war, and 
become the ordinary rendezvous of the Pelopon- 
neſian fleet. In this place Alcidas found thirteen 
gallies, commanded by Braſidas, a Spartan of 
diſtinguiſhed va'our and abilities, purpoſely choſen 
to aſſiſt the admiral with his counlels. This (mall 
ſquadron had orders to join the principal arma- 
ment; with which the confederates, as their de- 
ſign had miſcarried at Leſbos, purpoſed to under- 
take an expedition to Corcyra, then agitated by 
the tumult of a moſt dangerous ſedition. 


Among the hoſtilities already related between latrigues 
| the republics of Corinth and Corcyra, we deſcrib- of the Co- 
| ed the enterpriſes by which the Corinthians took Linthians 
7 above twelve hundred Corcyrean priſoners. Mny 2 <5 
of theſe perſons were deſcended from the firſt ;can * 
families in the iſland; a circumſtance on which ſonets, 
the policy of Corinth founded an extenſive plan 

of artifice and ambition. The Corcyreans, inſtead 

of feeling the rigours of captivity, ot experiencing 

the ſtern ſeverity of republican reſentment, were 

treated with the liberal and endearing kindneſs of 
Grecian hoſpitality. Having acquired their con- 

fidence by good offices, the Corinthians inſinuated 

to them jn the unguarded hours of convivial 

merri- 
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CH AP. merriment, the danger as well as the diſgrace of 


XVI. 


excite 
dan 


gerous poſe was, to traduce the 


their connection with Athens, the univerſal tyrant 
of her allies; and repreſented their ſhameful 
ingratitude in deſerting Corinth, to which the 
colony of Corcyra owed not only its early happi- 
neſs and proſperity, but its original eſtabliſhment 
and exiſtence. Theſe arguments, ſeaſonably re- 
peated, and urged with much addreſs, at length 
proved effectual. The Corcyreans recovered their 
fr2edom, and returned to their native country; 
and while they pretended to be collecting the ſum 
of eight hundred talents (about an hundred and 
fifty thouſand pounds ſterling) to pay their ran- 
ſom, they left nothing untried to detach Corcyra 
from the Athenian intereſt. 


Their firſt expedient for accompliſhing this pur- 
pular leaders, who 
were the moſt ſtedfaſt partizans of that republic. 
Accuſations, impeachments, all the artifices and 
chicane of legal perſecution, were directed and 
played off againſt them. The demagogues, who 
were not of a temper to brook ſuch injuries, 
retorted on their antagoniſts with equal ingenuity, 
and far ſuperior ſucceſs. Peithias, the moſt diſtin- 
guiſned advocate of the Athenian or democratic 
party, accuſed five ringleaders of the oppoſite 
faction of having deſtroyed the fence which in- 
cloſed the grove of Jupiter; a treſpaſs eſtimated 
by the Corcyrean law at a ſevere pecuniary puniſh- 
ment*. In vain the perſons accuſed denied the 
charge; in vain, after conviction before the ſe- 

nate, 


3 T'.: fine was, for every pale a ſtater (one pound and 


nine pence ſterling) Such cauſes were frequent in other 


parts of Greece, as we learn from the oration of Lyſias in 


defence of a citizen accuſed of cutting down a conſecrated 


olive. See the tranſlation of Lyſias and Iſocrates, p. 377. 
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nate, they fled as ſupplicants to the altars. They CHAP. 
could obtain no mitigation of the amercement. 
The was inflexible; and his influence "Ya 
with his colleagues in the ſenate, of which he 
happened that year to be a member, determined 

them to execute the law in its utmoſt rigour. 


Exaſperated by this ſeverity, and not doubting Afaſſina- 
that during the adminiſtration of the preſent ſe- tion of the 
nate, many ſimilar proſecutions would be raiſed _ 
againſt them, the ariſtocratical party entered into 5 
a conſpiracy for defending themſelves and their 
country againſt the oppreſſive injuſtice of Athens, 
and Athenian partizans. On this emergency they 
acted like men who knew the danger of delay. 
Having fortified their cauſe with a ſufficient num- 
ber of adherents, they armed themſelves with con- 
cealed daggers, ſuddenly ruſhed into the ſenate- 
houſe, and aſſaſſinated Peithias, with ſixty of his 
friends. This boldneſs ftruck their opponenis 
with terror. Such perſons as felt themſelves moſt 
obnoxious to the conſpirators, immediately fled 
to the harbour, embarked, and failed to Athens. 


The people of Corcyra, thus deprived of their Sedition 

ö leaders by an event equally unexpected and atro- in Cor- 

1 cious, were ſeized with ſuch aſtomiſh;ment as ſuſ- =_ 
pended their power of action. Befure they had Av . 
ſufficiently recovered themſelves to take the pro- A. C. 427. 
per meaſures for revenge, or even for defence, 

the arrival of a Corinthian veſſel, and a Lacedz- 

monian embaſly, encouraged their opponents to 
attempt their deſtruction. The attack was made 

at the hour of full aſſembly ; the forum, or public 

ſquare, preſented a ſcene of horror; the fireets 

of Corcyra ſtreamed with Blood. The unguarded 

citizens were incapable of making reſiſtance 


againft 


C H AP. againſt ſuch ſudden and unforeſeen fury. They 
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fled in trepidation from the forum, and the more 


\—— ſpacious ſtreets. Some took poſſeſſion of the cita- 


del; others of the Hillæan harbour; and in ge- 
neral occupied, before evening, the higher and 
more remote parts of the town. Their adverſaries 
kept poſſeſſion of the market-place, around which 
moſt of their houſes ſtood, or afſemblcd in the 
principal harbour, that points towards Epirus, 
from which they expected ſuccour. The day 
following was ſpent in doubtful ſkirmiſhes, and 
in ſummoning from the country the aſſiſtance of 
the peaſants, or rather ſlaves, by whom chiefly 
the lands of the iſland were cultivated. Theſe 
- naturally ranged themſelves on the fide of the 
people : the Corcyrean women zealoufly embraced 
the ſame party, and ſuſtained the tumult with 
more than female courage. One inactive day 
intervened. The partizans of ariftocracy were 
reinforced by eight hundred auxiliaries from the 
continent of Epirus. But in the ſucceeding en- 
t, the numbers and fury of the ſlaves, 

who ſeized the preſent opportunity to reſent the 
barbarous cruelty of their reſpective maſters, and 
the generous ardor of the women, rendered the 
friends of liberty completely victorious. The 
vanquiſhed fled towards the forum, and the great 
harboug. Even theſe paſts they ſoon deſpaired 
of being able to maintain ; and, to eſcape imme- 
diate death, tet fire to the ſurrounding houſes, 
which being ſoon thrown into a blaze, preſented 
an impervious obſtacle to the rage of the affailants. 
The moſt beautiful part of Corcyra was thus 
deſtroyed in one night; the houſes, ſhops, maga- 
z'nes, and much valuable merchandiſe, were to- 
tally conſumed; and had an eaſterly wind aided 
the cunflagration, the whole city muſt in a ſhort 
ume 
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time have been reduced to aſhes. Amidſt this CH Ap. 
ſcene of confuſion and horror, the Corinthian XVI. 
galley, together with the auxiliaries from Epirus, 

retired in conſternation from a place that ſeemed 

doomed to inevitable deſtruction. 


Next day twelve Athenian gallies arrived from An Athe- 
Naupactus, containing, beſides their ordinary ond. ogf 
complement of men, five hundred heavy armed ;jves at 
Meſſenians. Nicoftratus, who commanded this Corcyra. 
armament, had, upon the firſt intelligence of the 
ſedition, haſtened with the utmoſt celerity to ſup- 
port the cauſe of Athens and „ He 
had the good fortune not only to anticipate the 
| Peloponneſian ſquadron, which was fo anxiouſly 

expected by the enemy, but to find his friends 
triumphant. They had obtained, however, a 
melancholy triumph over the ſplendor of their 
country, which, if us factions were not ſpeedily 
reconciled, was threatened with total ruin. Ni- 
coſtratus omitted nothing that ſeemed proper to 
heal the wounds of that afflicted commonwealth. 
By authority, entreaties, and commands, he per- 
ſuaded the contending parties to accommodate 
matters between themſelves, and to renew their 
alliance with Athens. Having happily terminat- 
ed this on, was my on immediate de- 

rture; but the managers for the people pr. 

ied, that he ſhould leave five of his ſhivs with 
them, to deter the enemy from any freſh com- 
motion, and take in exchange five of theirs, 
which ſhould be inſtantly manned to attend him 
on his ſtation. With this propoſal he complied ; 
and the Corcyreans ſelected the mariners deſtin- 
ed to fail with Nicoſtratus. Thoſe named for this 
ſervice were, to a man, partizans of the oligarchy 
and Lacedzmon : a circumſtance which created 
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CHAP. in them juſt alarm, left they ſhould be tranſported 
XVI. to Athens, and, notwithſtanding the faith of 
H treaties, condemned to death. They took refuge 
in the temple of Caſtor and Pollux: the aſſurances 
of Nicoſtratus could ſcarcely remove them from 
this ſanctuary ; and all his declarations and oaths 
were incapable to prevail on them to embark. 
The oppoſite party aſſerted, that this want of 
confidence betrayed not only the conſciouſneſs of 
paſt, but the fixed purpoſe of future, guilt; and 
would have immediately diſpatched them with 
their daggers, had not Nicoſtratus interpoſed. 
Terrified at theſe proceedings, the unhappy vic- 
tims of popular malice and ſuſpicion aſſembled, 
to the number of four hundred, and retired with 
one accord, as ſupplicants, to the temple of Juno. 
From this ſanctuary they were perſuaded to ariſe, 
and tranſported to a neighbouring iſland, or rather 
rock, ſmall, barren, and uninhabited. There 
they remained four days, ſupplied barely with the 
means of ſubſiſtence, and impatiently waiting 

their fate. 


The Pelo- In this poſture of affairs a numerous fleet was 
ponneſian ſeen approaching from the ſouth. This was the 
fleet = long-expected ſquadron of fifty-three ſhips com- 
coat. manded by Alcidas and Braſidas. With the un- 
fortunate ſlowneſs inherent in all the meaſures of 

the confederacy, this armament arrived too late to 

ſupport the ruined cauſe of their friends. The 
Peloponnefian commanders, however, might til! 

expect to take an uſeleſs but agreeable vengeance 

oa their enemies. To accompliſh this deſign they 
prepared to attack the harbour of Corcyra, while 

all was hurry and confuſion. The iſlanders had 

ſixty veſſels fit for ſea, in which they embarked 

with the utmoſt expedition, and ſucceſſively _ 

| forth 
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forth as each happened to be ready. Their ar-CHAP. 
dour and impatience diſdained the judicious ad- XVI. 


vice of Nicoſtratus, who alone, calm and un- 
moved amidſt a ſcene of unexpected danger, ex- 
horted them to keep the harbour until they were 
all prepared to advance in line of battle, generouſ- 
ly offering, with his twelve Athenian gallies, to 
ſuſtain the firſt aſſaults of the enemy. 


The Peloponneſians, obſerving the hoſtile arma- A ſea 


ment ſcattered and unſupported, divided their 
own fleet into two ſquadrons. The one conſiſting 
of twenty gallies, attacked the Corcyreans; the 


which the 


other, amounting to thirty-three, endeavoured to prevail. 


furround the Athenians, But the addreſs of the 
Athenian mariners fruſtrated this attempt. Their 
front was extended with equal order and celerity. 
They aſſaulted, at once, the oppoſite wings of 
the Peloponneſian fleet, intercepted their motion, 
and ſkilfully encircled them around, hoping to 
drive their ſhips againſt each other, and to throw 
them into univerſal diforder. Perceiving theſe 
manceuvres, the ſhips which followed the Corcy- 
reans left off the purſuit, and ſteered to ſupport 
the main ſquadron : and now, with their whole 
embodied ſtrength, they prepared to pour on the 
Athenians. Theſe prudently declined the ſhock 
of ſuperior force : but the glory of their retreat 
was equal to a victory. They ſeaſonably ſhifted 
their helms, ſlowly and regularly gave way, and 
thus covered the retreat of their Corcyrean allies, 
who, having already loſt thirteen veſſels, were to- 
tally incapable to renew the engagement. 


Having reached the harbour, the Corcyreans The miſ- 
ſill feared left the enemy, in purſuance of their conduct of 
victory, ſhould make a deſcent on the coaſt, and Alcidas 


even Corcyra. 
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CH A P. even aſſault the city. But the manly counſels of 


ly recommended the latter 


——— meaſure, were defeated by the timidity and inca- 


The 


T 


ity of Alcidas. The Corcyreans ſeized, there- 
| wy the preſent opportunity to remove the ſup- 
plicaats from the uninhabited iſland to the temple 
of Juno, as leſs expoſed there to be diſcovered 
and taken up by the Peloponneſian fleet. Next 
day they entered into accommodation with theſe 
unhappy men, and even admitted feveral of them 
ro embark in thirty veſſels, which they haſtily 
equipped, as the laſt defence of the iſland. The 
Peloponneſians, meanwhile, till ented, by 
the daſtardly counſels of Alcidas, from attacking 
the capital, wrecked their reſentment on the ad- 
jacent territory. But before the dawn of the 
ſucceeding day, they were alarmed by lights on 
the northern ſhore of Leucadia, which, by their 
number and diſpoſition, ſignified the approach of 
an Athenian fleet of ſixty fail. 


The fituation of the invaders was now ex- 


er tremely dangerous. If they ſtretched out to ſea, 


they might be obliged to encounter the unbroken 
vigour of the Athenians: if they cruiſed off the 
coaſt, they would be compelled to contend, not 
only with the power of Athens, but with the re- 
ſentment of Corcyra. One meaſure alone pro- 


The Pe- miſed the hope of ſafety: it was immediately 
mon adopted. Having crept along the ſhore to Leuca- 
from Cor. dia, they carried their veſſel acroſs the iſthmus, 


cyta. 


afterwards buried in the ſea, but which then joined 
the peninſula, now the iſland of Leucas, to the 
adjacent coaſt of Acarnania. From thence ſail- 
ing through the narrow ſeas, which ſeparate the 
neighbouring iſles from the continent, they —_— 
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ed without diſcovery, and fafely arrived in the CHAP. 
harbour of Cyllene. N XVI. 
— 

The democratical party in Corcyra ſoon per- Maſſacre 

ceived the flight of the enemy, and deſcried the of the 

approach of the Athenian fleet, commanded by . 

Eurymedon. Theſe fortunate events, which — 

ought in generous minds to have effaced the dark 

impreſſions of enmity and revenge, only enabled 

the Corcyreans to diſplay the deep malignity of 

their character. They commanded the thirty 

gallies, recently manned, to paſs in review, and 

in proportion as they diſcovered their enemies, 

puniſhed them with immediate death. Fifty of 

the principal citizens, who ſtill clung to the altars 

in the temple of Juno, they ſeduced from their 

aſylum, and inſtanily butchered. 


Politics and party formed the pretence for vio- Malignant 
lence, while individuals gratified their private — — 
paſſions, and wrecked vengeance on their perſo- — 
nal foes. The ſedition became every hour more 
fierce : the confuſion thickened ; the whole city 

was filled with conſternation and horror. The 

altars and images of the gods were ſurrounded by 
votaries, whom even the terrors of a ſuperſtitious 

age could no longer protect. The miſerable vic- 

tims were dragged from the moſt revered temples, 

whoſe walls and pavement were now firſt ſtained 

with civil blood. Many withdrew themſelves by 

a voluntary death from the fury of their enemies. 

In every houſe, and in every family, ſcenes were 
tranſacted too horrid for deſcription. Parents, 
children, brothers, and pretended friends, ſeized 

the defired moment for gratifying their latent ma- 
lignity, and perpetrating crimes without a name. 

The unfecling Eurymedon (whoſe character, as 

will 
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CHAP. will ſhortly a „ was a di to human na- 

XVI. ture) ſhewed neither ability or inclination to ſtop 

the carnage. During the ſpace of fix days that his 

fleet continued in the Corcyrean harbour, the 

actors in this lamentable tragedy continually ag- 

gravated the enormity of their guilt, and improved 

in the refinement of their cruelty. A dreadful 

calm ſucceeded this violent agitation. Five hun- 

dred partizans of ariſt eſcaped to the coaſt of 
Epirus; and the Athenian fleet retired. 


The arif- The fugitives, inſtead of rejoicing in their ſafe- 

tocratical ty, thought only of revenge. They ſent agents 

party to Lacedæmon and Corinth. By deſcribing their 

dance ſufferings to the aſtoniſhed Epirots, they excited 

from Epi- their compaſſion, and acquired their affiſtance. 

rus. The ſeverity of the prevailing party in Corcyra 
increaſed the number of outlaws ; who, at length, 
finding themſelves ſufficiently powerful to attack 
and conquer the iſland, which from the moment 
of their baniſhment they had infeſted by naval 
deſcents, failed with their whole ſtrength for that 
purpoſe in boats provided by the Barbarians. In 
landing at Corcyra, the rowers drove with ſuch 
violence againſt the ſhore, as broke many of their 
veſſels in pieces ; the reſt they immediately burn- 
ed, diſdaining ſafety unleſs purchaſed by victory. 
This deſperate meaſure deterred oppoſition : 
advanced, ſcized, and fortified, Mount Iſtonẽ; 
a ſtrong poſt in the neighbourhood of the city, 
from which they ravaged the territory, and ſub- 
jected their enemies to the multiplied evils of war 
and famine. 


TheAthe- An epidemical diſorder increaſed the meaſure of 
nians their calamities. The flames of civil diſcord, 


pc ap which had never been thoroughly extinguiſhed, 
Idand. | again 
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again broke out within the wolh. The por of C BA P. 
the Corcyreans was verging to deſpair, when an 
Athenian fleet of forty fail appeared off the coaſt. TO 


This armament was commanded by Eurymedon . 


and Sophocles. It was principally deſtined againſt A. C. 425 · 
Sicily, as we ſhall have occaſion to relate, but or- 
dered in its voyage thither to touch at Corcyra, 
and regulate the affairs of that iſland. This un- 
ed aſſiſtance enabled the to become 
the beſfiegers. The outworks and defences of 
Mount Iſtone were ſucceſſively taken, the parties 
who defended them gradually retiring to the more 
elevated branches, and, at to the very 
ſummit, of the mountain. were on the 
point of being driven from thence, and of falling 
into the hands of enemies exaſperated by innu- 
merable injuries ſuffered and inflifted. Alarmed 
by this reflection, they called out to the Athenians 
for quarter, and ſurrendered to Eurymedon and 
Sophocles, on condition that their fate ſhould be 
decided by the people of Athens. were 
ſent priſoners to the ſmall iſland of Ptychia, till it 
ſhould be found convenient to tranſport them to 
Athens, and commanded not to make any at- 
tempt to ſtir from thence under pain of annulling 
the capitulation which had been granted them. 


If the malignity of the Corcyrean lace had Perfidious 
not exceeded the ordinary ſtandard of human — 2 
pravity, their reſentment muſt have been ſoftened cyreans ; 
by the ſudden tranſition wrought by accident in 
their favour. But their firft concern was to inter- 
cept the precarious clemency of Athens, and to 
aſſure the deſtruction of their adverſaries. This 
atrocious deſign was executed by a 
equally deteſtable, uniting, by a ſingular combi- 
nation, whatever is favage in ferocity, and baſe 

Vor. II. H in 
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CHA p. in perfidy. By means of proper agents diſpatch- 


ed ſecretly to Ptychia, the leaders of the popular 


faction acquainted thoſe of the priſoners, with 


whom, in peaceable times, they had reſpectively 
lived in fome habits of intimacy, that the Athe- 
nĩiaus had determined to give them up indiſcrimi- 
nately to the fury of the populace. Pretending 
much regret that perſons in whom they once had 
ſo tender a concern, ſhould thare the common 


_ calamity, they exhorted them, by all poſſible 


and of the The Athenian commanders, Eurymedon and 


Athenian 
com- 
manders, 
Euryme- 
don and 


cles. 


Unexam- 


bar- 
ities 
commit- 
red in 
Corcyra, 


means, to contrive their eſcape, and offered to 
provide them with a bark for that purpoſe. The 
known cruelty of Eurymedon made the artifice 
ſucceed. The bark was already launched from 
the ifland; the terms of the capitulation were 
thus infringed ; the deluded victims were appre- 
hended in the very act of departure, ſeized, bound, 
and delivered into the hands of their inexorable 
enemies. 


Sophocles, favoured the deceit, becauſe, as they 
were themſelves obliged to proceed towards Sicily, 
they envied the honour that would accrue to their 
ſucceſſors in conducting the captives to Athens. 
To gratify this meanneſs of foul without example, 


they permitted barbarities beyond belief, 


The unhappy priſoners were firſt confined in a 
dungeon. Dragged ſucceſſively from thence, in 
parties of twenty at a time, they were compelled 
to paſs in pairs, their hands tied behind their 
backs, between two ranks of their enemies, armed 
with whips, prongs, and every inſtrument of licen- 
tious and diſgraceful torture. The wretches left 
in prifon were long ignorant of the ignominious 
cruelty inflicted on their companions : but, as 

. foon 
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ſoon as they learned the abominable ſcenes tran- OH AP. 
ſacted without, they refuſed to quit their confine- XVI. 
ment, guarded the entrance, and invited, wit 


one conſent, the Athenians to murder them. But 
the Athenians wanted either humanity or firmneſs 
to commit this kind cruelty. The Corcyrean 
populace ventured not to force a paſſage from 
deſpair. They mounted the priſon walls, unco- 


vered the roof, and overwhelmed thoſe below with 


ſtones, darts, and arrows. Theſe weapons were 
deſtructive to many, and furniſhed others with 
the means of deſtroying themſelves, or each other. 
They laid down their heads, opened their breaſts, 
expoſed their necks, mutually foliciting, in plain- 
tive or frantic accents, the fatal ſtroke. The 
whole night (for the night intervened) was ſpent 


ſpectacle too ſhocking for deſcription. The ob- 
durate hearts of the Corcyreans were incapable 
of pity or remorſe; but their relenting eyes could 
not bear the fight; and they commanded the 
bodies of their fellow-citizens, now breathleſs or 
expiring, to be thrown on carts, and conveyed 
withour the walls. 


Thus ended the fedition of Corcyra*; but its 


conſequences were not ſoon to end. The con- 


tagion of that unhappy iſland engendered a poli- 
tical malady, which ſpread its baneful influence 
over Greece. The ariſtocratical, and ſtill more, 
the popular governments of that country, had 
always been liable to faction, which occaſionally 
blazed into ſedition. But this morbid tendency, 
congenial to the conſtitution of republics, thence- 
forth aſſumed a more dangerous appearance, and 

| H 2 betrayed 


9 Thucydid. p. 220—285. 


in this horrid ſcene; and the morning preſented a 


The con- 
ſequences 


of the 

& #% 
perma- 
nent. 
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C * — Lr L * ſymptoms. In every 
ic, in every City, the intrigui 
. ambitious found wy 3 eden of 
Athens, or of Sparta, according as their ſelfiſh and 
guilty defigns were ſcreened under the pretence 
of maintaining the prerogatives of the nobles, or 
aſſerting the privileges of the people. A virtuous 
and moderate ariſtocracy, an equal impartial free- 
dom, theſe were the colourings which ſerved to 
Jultify guilt. Sheltered by 
the ſpecious coverings of fair names, the prodigal 


garb of every virt: 8 
virtue, while juſtice, moderation, 
and candour, were branded ; 
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ment, and ſuch the corruption of lan firſt c HAP. 
engendered amidſt the turbulence of Geeckan fac- XVI. 
tions, and too faithfully imitated, as far as the —V 
ſoft effeminacy of modern matters will permit, 

by the diſcontented and ſeditious of later times 
Wretched and deteſtable deluſions, by which 

wicked men deceive and ruin the public and 
themſelves! 


CHAP. 
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c H A P. XVI. 
Phyſical Calamities conſpire with the Evils of War. 


— Athenian Epedition into Atolia.—Vitftories of 


Demoſthenes. —He fortifies Pybus.—Blocks up 
the Spartans in Spbacteria.— The Spartans ſolicit 
Peace.—Artifices and Imprudence of Cleon.— His 
unmerited Succeſs.— Ridiculed by Ariſtophanes.— 
Athemian Congqueſts.— Battle of Delium.—Com- 
motions in Thrace.—Expedition of Brafidas — 
Truce for a Year. —The war renewed. — Battle 
of Amphipolis.—Peace of Nicias.— Diſſatisfaction 


of the Spartan Allies. 
CHAP, IE would be agreeable to diverſify the dark and 
XVII. melancholy ſcenes of the Peloponneſian war, 


— by introducing occurrences and tranſactions of a 
4 different and more pleaſing kind. But ſuch, 
conſpire unfortunately, is the ſettled gloom of our preſent 
with the ſubject, that the epiſodes commonly reflect the 
evils of fame colour with the principal action. The miſe- 
Olen Table period now under our review, and already 
Hav fl. 2. diſtinguiſhed by revolt and ſedition, was ftill far- 
A. C. 425. ther deformed by a return of the peſtilence, and 
by innumerable earthquakes. The diſeaſe car- 

ried off five thouſand Athenian troops, and a great 

but uncertain number of other citizens. It raged, 

during a twelvemonth, with unabating violence ; 

many remedies were employed, but all equally 
ineffectual. The poiſon at length ſpent its force, 
and the malady dilappeared by a flow and inſen- 
ible progreſs, fimilar to that obſerved in the Le- 
vant, and other parts of the world, which are 
{!;!! liable to be viſited by this dreadſul cala- 
mity. 


IST << 24 a r 
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mity*. The earthquakes alarmed Attica and CHAP. 
Bceotia, but proved moſt deſtructive in the neigh- XVII. 
bouring iſles. The dreadful concuſſions of the 
land were accompanied, or perhaps produced, by 

a violent agitation of the ſea. The reflux of the 

waves overwhelmed the flouriſhing city of Orobia, 

on the weſtern coaſt of Eubœa. Similar diſaſters Olymp 
happened in the ſmall iflands of Atalanta and lit 3. 
Peperathus. Nor did theſe alarming events ter- 2 
minate the afflictions of the Greeks; for Nature, 

as if ſhe had delighted to produce at one period 

every thing moſt awful, pcured forth a torrent 

of fire from Mount Etna, which demoliſhed the 
induſtrious labours of the Cataneans. A dreadful 
eruption had happened fifty years before this 

period; and the preſent was the third, and moſt 
memorable, by which Sicily had been agitated 

and inflamed, fince the of that ifland were 
adorned by Grecian colonies *, 


If the Peloponneſian war had not been carried Expedi- 
on with an animoſity unknown to the mildneis of tion of 
modern times, the ſufferings of the contend- — 
ing parties would have diſpoſed them eagerly 0 Ktolia. 
deſire the bleſſings of tranquillity. But ſuch viru- Olymp. 
lent paſſions rankled in Athens and Sparta, that Izzxviii. 4. 
while calamities were equally balanced, and the & C. 425. 
capitals of both republics were ſecure, no combi- 
nation of adverſe circumſtances ſeemed capable 
to determine either fide to purchaſe peace by the 
imalleft diminution of honour. Yet to this ne- 
ceſſity Sparta was, in the following year, reduced 
by a train of events, equally ſudden and ſingular, 
Demoſthenes, a general of merit and enterpriſe, 

com- 


* Voyage de Tournefort, vol. ii. Diſcourſe on the Plague, 
in the Phil. Tranſ. vol. liv. 
* Thucydid. p. 250. 
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CH A P: commanded the Athenian forces at Naupactus. 


XVII. This town, as related above, had been beſtowed 


on the unfortunate Meſſenians ; by whoſe aſſiſt- 
ance, together with that of the Athenian allies in 
Acarnania, Cephallenia, and Zacynthus, Demoſt- 
henes undertook to reduce the hoſtile provinces of 
#tolia, Ambracia, and Leucadia. But the ope- 
rations neceſſary for this purpoſe were obſtructed 
by the jealouſies and diſſentions which prevailed 
— each ſtate inſiſting, that 
the force of the war ſhould be immediately 
directed againſt its particular enemies. 


Mifunder- The allied army, thus diſtracted by contrariety, 


ſtandi 
among the 


— they were extremely unfortunate. The Meſſe- 


and weakened by defection, nothing 
deciſive againſt Leucadia or Ambracia. In Ztolia 


nians, who were continually haraſſed by the na- 
tives of that barbarous ince, perſuaded De- 
moſthenes that it would be eaſy to over-run their 
_— = = 1 
ttered villages, wi 

other, could collect their force, or attempt reſiſt- 
ance. In purſuance of this advice, Demoſthenes 
entered Ætolia, took and plundered the towns, 
and drove the inhabitants before him. 

ſeveral days he marched unreſiſted; but having 
proceeded to Ægitium, the principal, or rather 
only city in the province, r 
had by no means eſcaped the notice of t 

enemy. Ægitium is ſituate among lofty moun- 
tains, and about ten miles diſtant from the Corin- 
thian gulf. Among theſe intricate and almoſt 
inacceſſibſe heights the flower of the Ztolian 
nation were poſted. Even the moſt diftant tribes 
had come up, the confederate army entered 


gitium 


their borders. 
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Egitium was ſtormed; but the inhabitants C HA. 
eſcaped to their countrymen concealed among the XVII. : 
mountains. While the Athenians and their allies gin gular 
purſued them, the Ætolians ruſhed in ſeparate mode of 

ies, from different eminences, and checked battle. 
the purſuers with their darts and javelins. Hav- 
ing diſcharged their miſſile weapons, they retired, 
light-armed, and incapable to reſiſt the 
impreſſion of pikemen. New detachments con- 
poured forth from the mountains, and, 


7 


FE 


the battle long continued, in alternate 
and retreats, the Ztolians always flying 
as they had diſcharged 


2 


and remetly — 
wait their 
TI . I Q } . 1 this i coun- u 
try, had all 
to the ſea, 


ory 

which being ſet on fire by the enemy, conſumed 
them in its flames. A miſerable remnant return- 
ed to Naupactus, afflifted by the loſs of their 
companions, and highly mortified at being de- 
feated by barbarians, alike 1 t of the rules 
of was, and of the this & cell fookaty, who 

e 
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CHAP. poke an unknown dialect, and fed on raw 


XVIL 
—ä — fleſh P 


Demo- This diſaſter deterred Demoſthenes from re- 
henes de- turning to Athens, till fortune gave him an op- 
fendsNau- portunity to retrieve the honour of his arms. 
— The Ztolians and Ambraciots, the moſt formi- 
8 dable enemies of the republic on that weſtern 
coaſt of Greece, ſolicited and obtained aſſiſtance 
from Lacedæmon and Corinth, vigorouſly at- 
racked the towns of Naupactus and Amphilochian 
Argos, and threatened to reduce the whole pro- 
vince of Acarnania, in which the latter was ſitu- 
ated. The vigilance and activity of Demoſt- 
henes not only ſaved theſe important cities, but 
obtained the moſt ſignal advantages over the aſ- 
Defeats ſailants. With profound military ſkill he divided 
rhe Æto- the ſtrength of the enemy, and by a well-con- 
ans and ducted ſtratagem, totally defeated the Ambraci- 
on. ots among the heights of Idomenẽ. A ſtrong 
detachment of that brave nation had advanced 
the preceding day to Olpæ, a place fortified by 
the Acarnamans, and the feat of their courts of 
juſtice. Demoſthenes obliged them to retreat 
with conſiderable loſs, and intercepted their re- 
turn homeward. Meanwhile the collected force 
of the Ambraciots marched to ſupport their de- 
tachment, with whoſe misfortunes they were to- 
rally unacquainted. Appriſed of this deſign, 
Demoſthenes beſet the paſſes, and ſeized the moſt 
advantageous poſts on their route. With the re- 
mainder of his force he advanced to attack thera 
in front. They had already proceeded to Ido 


mene, 


3 Thucydid. p 237, & ſeqq. 
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mens, and encamped on the loweſt ridge of that C 
mountain. 


— ͤ — 


Demoſthenes placed his Meſſenians in the van, gurpricas 


and commanded them, as they marched along, 


to diſcourſe in their Doric dialect. This circum- camp. 


ſtance, as the morning was yet in 1is dawn, ef- 
fectually prevented the advanced guards from 
ſuſpecting them to be enemies. Demoſthenes 
then ruſhed forward with the Meſſenians and 
Acarnanians. The Ambraciots were yet in their 
beds. The camp was no ſooner aſſaulted, than 
the route began. Many were ſlain on the ſpot; 
the reſt fled amain ; but the paſſes were beſet, 
and the purſuers light-armed. Some ran to the 
| ſea, and beheld a new object of terror, in ſome 

Athenian ſhips then cruiſing on the coaſt. In this 
complication of calamities, they plunged into 
the water, and ſwam to the hoſtile ſq 
chooſing rather to be deſtroyed by the Atheni- 
ans, than by the enemies from whom they had 


On the following day, the victors, who re- Coaſter- 


mained at Idomene, ſtrippin the dead, and tion of 


erecting a trophy, were addreſſed by a herald 


ſent on the part of the detachment who had fo, | 


much ſuffered in its retreat from Olpe. This 
herald knew nothing of the freſh diſaſter that had 
befallen his countrymen. Obſe: ving the arms of 
the Ambraciots, he was aſtoniſhed at their num» 
ber. The victors perceiving his ſurpriſe, aſked 
him, before he explained his commiſſion, What 
he judged to be the amount of the flain? * Not 
more than two hundred,” rephed the herald. 

The 


+ Thucydid. p. 244. & f:qq. 
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C H AP. The demander then faid, © It ſhould ſeem other- 
XVI. wiſe, for there are the arms of more than a thou- 
ſand men,” The herald rejoined, © They can- 

not then belong to our party.” The other re- 

plied, © They muſt, if you fought yeſterday at 
Idemene,” © We fought nowhere yeſterday ; 

we ſuffered the day before, in our retreat from 
Olpz.” © But we fought yeſterday againſt 
theſe Ambraciots, who were marching to your 
relief.” When the herald heard this, he burſt 
into a groan, and went abruptly off, without 
further explaining his commiſſion *. 


Demoſt- Theſe important ſucceſſes enabled Demoſt- 
4 henes to return with honour to Athens. The 
loponne- term of his military command had expired; but 
ſus. his mind could not brook inactivity. He there- 
Olymp. fore ſolicited permiſſion to accompany, as a vo- 
22 lunteer, the armament which failed to Cor 
425. the ſucceſs of which has already been related, 
with leave to employ the Mefſenians, whom he 
carried along with him, on the coaſt of 
neſus, if any opportunity ſhould offer of thereby 
Emotions promoting the public ſervice. While the fleet 
— 4 ſlowly coaſted a 'S the ſouthern ſhores of that 
2 enians 


their na- ſeats of their anceſtors, They 
tile ticular, the decay of ancient Pylus, 

ſhores. refidence of their admired Neftor, whoſe youth 

had been adorned by valour, and his age re- 

nowned for wiſdom. Their immortal reſentment 

againft Sparta was inflamed by beholding the 

tuins of Meſſend. A thouſand ideas and ſenti- 

| ments, 


5 'Thucydid. 244. & feqq. 
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ments, which time had obliterated, revived at CHAP. 


the ſight of their native ſhores. _ 


When the tumult of their emotions ſublided, TheAthe- 
explained their feelings to Demoſthenes, nians and 
to each other. He ſuggeſted, or at leaſt Meſſeni- 
warmly approved, the of landing, and re- N 
ilding Pylus, which been abandoned by 
though it enjoyed a convenient har- 
and was ſtrongly fortified by nature. De- 
this meaſure to Eurymedon 
who anſwered him with the inſo- 
lence congenial to their character, © That there 
were many barren capes on the coaſt of Pelopon- 
neſus, which thoſe might fortify who wiſhed to 
entail an uſeleſs expence on their country.” He 
next applied to the ſeveral captains of the fleet, 
and even to the inferior officers, but without bet- 
ter ſucceſs, although he aſſured them that the 
place abounded in wood and ſtone, with which a 


expediency g. 
jlors and ſoldiere, weary of idleneſs 
prevented them from purting to 
work of their own accord, and 
it on with ſuch vigour and activity, that 
ys the place was ſtrongly fortified on 
hide . The Athenian fleet then proceeded 
Corcyra, Demoſthenes, retaining only five 
to guard this new acquiſition. Bey 


© Thucydid, p. 256, & ſeqq, 
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CHAP. The Spartans were no ſooner appriſed of this 
XVI. daring meaſure, than withdrew their army 


The Spar- from its annual incurſion into Attica, and — — 
rans at- their fleet from Corcyra. The citizens reſid 


tempt to at home, immediately A 
— towards Pylus, which was only fifty miles diſ- 
tant from their capital. They found the new 
fortreſs ſo well prepared for defence, that — 
could be undertaken againſt it with any 
of ſucceſs, until their ods forces had 2E 
This occaſioned but a ſhort delay; after — 
Pylus was vigorouſly aſſaulted "4.4 fea and land. 
The walls were weakeſt towards the harbour; 
the entrance of which, however, was fo narrow, 
that only two ſhips could fail into it abreaft. 
Here the attack was moſt furious, and the refiſt- 
ance moſt obſtinate. 


Gallantry Demoſthenes encouraged his troops by his voice 
of Bra and arm. The gallant Braſidas, a man deſtined 
_ to act ſuch an illuſtrious part in the follou ing 

ſcenes of the war, called out to the Lacedæmo- 
nian pilots to drive againſt the beach ; and ex- 
horted them, by the deſtruction of their ſhips, to 
fave the "vo Bak of their country. He farther 
recommended this boldneſs by his example, but, 
in performing it, received a wound which render- 
ed him inſenſible. His body dropped into the 
ſea, ſeemingly deprived of lite, but was recover- 
ed by the affectianate zeal of his atrendants, 
When his fentes returned, he perceived the loſs 
of his ſhield, a matter highly puniſhable by the 
Spartan laws, if the ſhield of Braſidas had not 


been loſt with more glory than ever ſhield was 
defended *, 


During 
7 Thucydid, p. 258. 
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During three days Demoſthenes, with very CHAP. 
unequal ſtrength, reſiſted the enemy; when the XVII. 
approach of the Athenian fleet from Corcyra, About 
which he had appriſed of his danger, terminated four 


the incredible labours of his exhauſted 
riſon. A naval engagement enſued, in which 
the Lacedæmonians were defeated. But neither 


gar- hundred 


this defeat, nor the loſs of five ſhips, nor the to- Sphafte- 
tal diſperſion of their fleet, nor the unexpected ria. 


relief of Pylus, gave them ſo much uneaſineſs, 
as an event principally occaſioned by their own 
imprudence. The ifland of Sphacteria, ſcarce 
two miles in circumference, barren, woody, and 
uninhabited, lies before the harbour of Pylus. 
In this ifland the Spartans had poſted four hun- 
dred and twenty heavy-armed men, with a much 
greater proportion of Helots, not reflecting that 
the Athenians, as ſoon as they had reſumed the 
command of the neighbouring ſea, muſt have 
theſe forces at their devotion, This circumſtance 
occurred not to the ans till after their de- 
feat; and then affected them the more deeply, 
becauſe the troops blocked up in the ifland be- 
longed to the firſt families of the republic. 


Advice of this misfortune was immediately Confter- 


ſent to the capital. The annual magiſtrates, at- nation in 


examine matrers on the ſpot. The evil appeared 
to be incapable of remedy ; and of ſuch import- 
ance was this body of Spartans to the community, 
that all preſent agreed in the neceſſity of foliciting 
a truce, until ambaſſadors were ſent to Athens to 
treat of a general peace. The Athenians grant- 
ed a ſuſpention of hoſtilities, on condition that the 
Spartans, as a pledge of their ſincerity, ſurren- 
dered their whole fleet (conſiſting of about ſixty 
veſſels) 


tended by a d-putation of the ſenate, haſtened to Sparta. 
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C * — Er the harbour of wa Even this 

; , martifying propoſal was accepted. Twenty days 
were 22 in the embaſſy; during which 
time the troops intercepted in Sphacteria were 
ſupplied with a ſtated ion of meal, meat, 
and wine *, that of the freemen amounting to 
double the quantity allowed to the ſlaves. 


The Spa- When the Spartan ambaſſadors were admit- 
tans ſolicit ted to an audience at Athens, artful] 
Peace. apologiſed for the intended len their di 


courſes. In all their tranſactions with the 
Greeks, they had hitherto affected the digni- 
fied brevity * inſpired by conſcious pre-emi- 
nence : © Yet on the preſent occaſion, they al- 
lowed that it was neceſſary to explain, at ſome 
length, the advan which would reſult to all 
Greece, and particularly to Athens herſelf, if 
the latter accepted the treaty and alliance, the 
free gifts of unfeigned friendſhip, ſpontaneouſly 
offered by Sparta, They pretended not to con- 
ceal or extenuate the greatneſs of their misfor- 
tune ; but the Athenians ought alſo to remember 
the viciſſitudes of war. It was full time to em- 
brace a hearty reconcilement, and to terminate 
the calamities of their common country. The 
war had as yet been carried on with more 
emulation than hatred ; neither party had been 


reduced 


s Thucydides does not aſcertain the quantity of meat. 
He ſays, two chæmixes of meal, and two cotyls of wine; 
that is, two pints of meal, and one pint of wine, Engliſh 
meaſure, a very ſmall allowance; but the Athenians were 
afraid left the befieged might hoard their proviſions, if allow- 
ed more for daily ſupport ; which, if the negociation failed, 


would enable them to hold out the place longer than they 
could otherwiſe have done. 


9 Imperatoria veritaa. Tacitus. 
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reduced to extremity, nor had any incurable evil CHAP. 
been yet inflicted or ſuffered. Terms of agree- XVII. 
ment, if accepted in the moment of victory 
would redound to the glory of Athens; if re- 

jected, would aſcertain who were the authors of 

the war, and to whom the public calamities ought 
thenceforth to be imputed; fince it was well 
known, that if Athens and Sparta were unani- 

mous, no power in Greece would venture to diſ- 

pute their commands. 


The meek ſpirit of this diſcourſe only diſcover- Arrogant 
ed to the Athenians the full extent of their good demands 
fortune, of which they determined completely to u 
avail themſelves. Inftigated by the violence of 
Cleon, they anſwered the ambaſladors with great 
haughiineſs; demanding, as preliminaries to the 
treaty, that the Spartans in Sphacteria ſhould be 
ſent to Athens; __ places of great 
importance, belonging to the Spartans or their 
allies, ſnould be — into their hands. Theſe 
lofty pretenſions, which were by no means juſtĩ 
fied by military ſucceſs, appeared totally inadmiſ- 
ſible to the ambaſſadors, who returned in diſguſt 
to the Spartan camp. 


Nothing, it was evident, could be expected The nego- 
from the moderation of Athens; but it was ex- Ciatioa 
pected from her juſtice, that ſhe would reſtore 
the fleet, which had been ſurrendered as a pledge 
of the treaty. Even this was, on various pre- 
rences, denied :. Both parties, therefore, pre- 

Vor. II. I pared 


10 Thucydid. p. 262, & | 

The Athenians 8.84 an incuiſion towards theĩt 
fortreſs, during the ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, . A u 
eee, and other matters of little moment, fays Thucy- 
dides, with his uſual impartiality, p. 266. 
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CHAP. pared for hoſtilities; the Athenians to maintain 
XVII. their arrogance, the Spartans to avenge it. 


Obſtinare 
defence of as the readieſt and leaſt dangerous mode of reduc- 


hactle- ing the ſoldiers in 


Fla. 
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The former employed the tion of famine, 


Sphacteria. The Athenian 
fleet, now greatly augmented, carefully guarded 
the iſland night and day. But notwithſtanding 
their utmoſt vigilance, ſmall veſſels availed them- 
ſelves of ſtorms and darkneſs to throw proviſions 
into the place; a ſervice undertaken by flaves 
from the promiſe of liberty ; and by freemen 
from the proſpect of great pecuniary rewards. 
The Athenians redoubled their diligence, and 
often intercepted theſe victuallers ; but they found 
it more difficult to interrupt the expert divers, 
who, plunging deep under water, dragged after 
them bottles of leather, filled with honey and 
flour. The blockade was thus fruitleſsly pro- 
tracted ſeveral weeks. Demoſthenes was averſe 
to attack an iſland difficult of acceſs, covered with 
wood, deſtitute of roads, and defended on the 
de of Pylus by a natural fortification, ſtrength- 
ened by art. Meanwhile the Athenians began to 
ſuffer inconveniencies in their turn. Their gar- 


riſon in Pylus was cloſely 1 by the enemy; 
there was but one ſource of freſh water, and that 
but ſcanty, in the ; proviſions grew ſcarce ; 
the barrenneſs of t 


ighbouring coaſt afforded 
no ſupply : while 323 the Spartans, 
they themſelves experienced the hardſhips of a 


Artifices When their ſituation was reported at Athens, 
and im- the afſembly fell into commotion : many clamour- 
2823 ed againſt Demoſthenes; ſeveral accuſed Cleon. 


.. 
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had prevented an advantageous peace with Spar- CHAP. 
ta, affected to diſbelieve the intelligence, and ad- XVII. 
viſed ſending men of approved confidence to Pfyj -. ]) — 
lus, in order to detect the impoſture. The po- 
pulace called aloud © that Cleon himſelf ſhould 
undertake that commiſſion.” But the diſſembler 
dreaded to become the dupe of his own artifice. 
He perceived that, if he went to Pylus, he muſt, 
at his return, either acknowledge the truth of the 
report, and thus be ſubjected to immediate ſhame, 
or fabricate falſe intelligence, and thus be expoſ- 
ed to future puniſhment. He therefore eluded 
his own propoſal, by declaring, ** that it ill be- 
came the dignity of Athens to ſtoop to a formal 
and tedious examination; and that whatever were 
the ſtate of the armament, if 'the commanders 
acted like men, they might take SphaCteria in a 
few days. That if he had the honour to be gene- 
ral, he would fail to the ifland with a ſmall body 
of light infantry, and take it at the firſt onſet.” 


Theſe farcaſtic obſervations were chiefly direCt- Character 
ed againſt Nicias, one of the s actually of Nicias, 
preſent in the aſſembly; a man of a virtuous, 
but timid diſpoſition ; endowed with much pru- 
dence, and little enterpriſe; poſſeſſed of moderate 
abilities, and immoderate riches; a zealous parti- 
zan of ariſtocracy, and an avowed enemy to Cle- 
on, whom he regarded as the worſt enemy of his 


perſon of this character could not be much x. cedes 

inclined to in the hazardous expedition to the com- 

Sphacteria. When the Athenians, with the uſual mand to 

hcentiouſneſs that iled in their ies, Cleon. 

called out to Cleon, that if the enterpriſe ap- 

peared ſo eaſy, it _ better 66 
_ 


A 
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CHAP. his abilities; Nicias roſe up, and immediately 

XVII. offered to cede to him the command. Cleon at 

ttt accepted it, thinking Nicias's prop ſal merely 

a ſeint ; but when the latter appeared in earneſt, 

his adverſary drew back, alleging, © that Nicias, 

not Cleon, was »The Athenians, with 

the malicious pleaſantry natural to the multitude, 

preſſed Cleon the cloſer, the more eagerly he re- 

ceded. He was at length overcome by their im- 

portunity, but not forſaken by his impudence **. 

Boaſtful Advancing to the middle of the aſſembly, he de- 

promiſe clared, that he was not afraid of the Lacedez- 

ahi monĩans; and engaged, in twenty days, to bring 

5 the Spartans as priſoners to Athens, or to die in 

the attempt **.” This heroical lan excited 

laughter among the multitude ; the wiſe rejoiced 

in thinking, that they muſt obtain one of two 

advant either the deſtruction of a turbulent 

demagogue (which they rather hoped), or the 
capture of the Spartans in Sphacteria. 


which is The latter event was haſtened by an accident ; 
vor Uh while ſome ſoldiers were preparing their victuals, 
Jn the wood was (et on fire, and long burned unper- 
Olymp. ceived, till a briſk gale ariſing, the conflagration 
Izzxviii. 4. aged with ſuch violence, as threatened to con- 
A. C. 425. ſume the iſland. This unforeſeen diſaſter diſ- 
cloſed the ſtrength and poſition of the Spartans; 
and Demoſthenes was actually preparing to attack 
them, when Cleon, with his light-armed troops, 
arrived in the camp. The iſland was invaded 
during night ; the 3 


12 Thucydid. p. 271. | 

17 I} avry «rerun, Of, kill them on the ſpot.” A lit- 
tle alteration in the text will give the meaning which I pre- 
ferred as moſt agreeable to what follows ; but the other tranſ- 
lation better ſuits the boaſtful character of Cleon. 
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ſlain. At the dawn, the Athenians made a de- C HAP. 
Cent from ſeventy ſhips. The main body of the XVII 
enemy retired to the ſtrong poſt oppoſite to ” Pylus, — 
haraſſed in their march by ſhowers of arrows, 

ſtones, and darts, involved in the aſhes of the 

burnt wood, which, mountin 729 into the 

air, on all ſides intercepted fight, and in- 

creaſed the gloom of The, The Spartans, 

cloſely embodied, and preſenting a dreadful front 

to the affailants, made good their retreat. Hav- 

ing occupied the deſtined poſt, they boldly de- 

fended it wherever the enemy a for 

the nature of the hindered it from bei 
ſurrounded. The Athenians uſed their ut 
efforts to repel and overcome them ; and during 
the greateſt part of the day, both parties obſti- 
nately perſevered in their purpoſe, under the pain- 
ful preſſures of battle, thirſt, and a burning ſun. 
At — the Meſſenians, whoſe ardor had been 
ſignally diſtinguiſhed in every part of this enter- 
priſe, diſcovered an unknown path leading to the 
eminence, which defended the Lacedzmonian 
rear. The Spartans were thus encompaſſed on all 
ſides, and reduced to a ſimilar ſituation to that of 
their illuſtrious countrymen who fell at Thermo- 


py le. 


Nor did their commanders diſgrace the country The Spar- 
of Leonidas. Their general, Epitades, was ſlain. * in 
Hippagretes was dying of his wounds. Sty phon, Phe 2 
the third in — ſtill exhorted them to per- o — 
ſevere. But Demoſthenes and Cleon, deſirous do Aihens. 
rather to carry them priſoners to Athens, than to 
put them to death, invited them, by the loud pro- 
clamation of a herald, to lay down their arms. 

The greater part dropped their ſhields, and waved 
their hands, in token of compliance, A confer- 
ence 
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rr 
IT. on one on the other. 
—— deſired leave to fend over to the Lacedzmonians 
on the continent for advice. Several me 
paſſed between them; in the laſt of which i it was 
ſaid, the Lacedzmonians permit you to conſult 
your own —_— provided you ſubmit to nothing 
baſe :”” in conſequence of which determination, 
they ſurrendered their arms and their perſons. 
They were conducted to Athens, within the time 
aligned by Cleon ; having held out fifty-two 
days after the expiration of the truce, during 
which time they had been fo ſparing of the provi- 
ſions conveyed to them by the extraordinary means 
above-mentioned, that, when the place was taken, 
they had ſtill ſomething in reſerve 


The Athenians withdrew their fleet, VER a 
ſtrong garriſon in Pylus, which was ſoon reinforced 
by an enterpriſing body of Meſſenians from Nau- 
pactus. The — though poſſeſſed of but 
a barren cape on their native and once happy 
coaſt, reſumed their unextinguiſhed hatred againſt 
Sparta, whoſe territories they continually in 

by incurſions, or haraſſed by alarms. This 
ſpecies of war, deſtructive in itſelf, was rendered 
ſtill more dangerous by the revolts of the Helots, 
attracted by every motive of affection towards 
their ancient kinſmen, and animated by every 
principle of reſentment againft their tyrannical 
maſters. Meanwhile the Athenian fleet renewed 
and multiplied their ravages on the coaſt of Pelo- 
ponneſus. Reduced to extremity by ſuch pro- 


ceedings, the Spartans ſent to Athens repeated 
overtures of accommodation. But the 


good for- 


tune of the Athenians had only nouriſhed their 
ambition. 


1+ Thucydid p. 27 127% 
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ambition. At the inſtigation of Cleon, they diſ- CH AP. 
miſſed the Spartan ambaſſadors more infolently XVII. 
than ever. Such was their deference to the opi- | Bt 
nion of this arrogant demagogue ; at the ſame 2 g 
time that, with the moſt inconſiſtent levity, they lence of 
liſtened with pleaſure to the plays of Ariſtophanes, Cleon. 
which laſhed the character and adminiſtration of 

Cleon with the boldeſt ſeverity of fatire, ſharp- 

ened by the edge of th. moſt poignant ridicule. 


The taking of Pylus, the triumphant return of Expoſed 
Cleon, a notorious coward transformed by caprice by Ariſto- 
and accident into a brave and ſucceſsful command- Phanes. 
er, were topics well ſuĩting the comic vein of A- 
riſtophanes. The imperious demagogue had de- 
ſerved the perſonal reſentment of the poet, by 
denying the legitimacy of his birth“, and there- 
by conteſting his title to vote in the aſſembly. On 
former occaſions, Ariſtophanes had ſtigmatiſed 
the incapacity and inſolence of Cleon, together 
with his perfidious ſelfiſhneſs in embroiling the af- 
fairs of the republic. In the comedy *” firſt repre- 
ſented in the ſeventh year of the war, he attacks 
him in the moment of victory, when fortune had 
rendered him the idol of a licentious multitude, 
when no comedian was fo daring as to play his 
character, and no painter fo bold as to deſign his 
maſk **. | 


Ariſtophanes, therefore, appeared for the firſt Account 
time on the ſtage, only diſguifing his own face, of his co- 
the better to repreſent the part of Cleon. In this — 3 
ludicrous piece, which ſeems to have been cele- Knights, 

brated 


2s Ariſtoph. Equit, v. 

26 Vit. Nr 

7 Uhe ixTus5. 

15 T Tu de Vp ave ug nies | 
Tor oxweruwy tare. Equites, v. 231. 
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| Hitherto all the enterpriſes of the Athenians © HAF. 
were crowned with ſacceſs. Fortune firſt defear- XVII 
<4 them in Bestia During ſeveral months their ——— 
generals, Demoſthenes and Hippocrates, availing aue 
thernſelves of the political factions of that conn- produce 4 
had been carrying on ſecret mtrigues with revolution 
Chuan, Siphaz, and Orchomenus, places in Baotia. 


much greater proportion of light 
ries, invaded the eaſtern frontier of that province. 
It was that, before the Thebans could 
a: the invaders 
and infurgents, advancing from oppoſite 
ties of the — — 
itſelf, the moſt 
ich a ft zealous, ally-of Sparta. 

This plan, though concerted with much ability, Their 

r for execution. 44 
towards Siphæ, before his co- plicated - 
take the field; ſome miſtake, 9 
about the time ap- 
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CHAP. The latter at length entered the eaſtern frontier 

XVII. of Bceotia; and, as the principal deſign had miſ- 
— carried, contented himſelf with taking and forti- 
þ 4 fying Delium, a place ſacred to Apollo. Having 
: rriſoned this he for returning 
But while his army ſtill lay in the neigh- 


lium. bourhood of Delium, the Thebans, encouraged 
Olymp. by P a brave and ſkilful leader, marched 


with great rapidity from Tanagra, in order to in- 
his retreat. Their forces amounted to 
eighteen thouſand ; the Athenians were little leſs 
numerous. An ent enſued, which nati- 
onal emulation rendered bloody and obſtinate. 
Before the battle, had detached a ſmall 
ſquadron of horſe, with orders to ride up after the 
commencement of the action. This ſtratagem 
was. deciſive. The Athenians, terrified at the 


i- 


2 
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whole into flames. The Athenian garriſon, di- CH AP. 
miniſhed by death or deſertion to two hundred XVII. 


men, ſurrendered priſoners of war 


gence of a calamity in another quarter, equally 
unexpected, and ſtill more alarming. is event 
is 2 remarkable, becauſe TRY aroſe 
out of the ing proſperity of Athens, and 
the paſt EY Sparta. The uninterrupt- 
ed train of ſucceſs which attended the arms of 
Nicias and Demoſthenes in the eighth year of the 
war, alarmed the citizens of Olynthus and other 
places of the Chalcidice, which having embraced 
the earlieſt opportunuy of revolting from the 
Athenians, juſtly dreaded the vengeance of an 
incenſed and victorious people. Every foutherly - 
wind threatened them with the approach of an 
Athenian fleet. Their apprehenſions were not leſs 
painful on the fide of Theflaly. The ſlighteſt 
movement in that coun fed them with the 
apprehenſions of an Athenian a my, which, vic- 
torious in the ſouth, ſhould advance to puniſh its 
northern enemies. But as none of theſe dreaded 


rapacious 
money into the ſouth of Greece, for the pur - 
poſe of hiring ſoldiers, whom he intended to em- 
ploy in reſiſting the encroachments of that am- 
ditious people, as well as in ſubduing the Ely- 


* Thucydid. p 304—320. 


— 


The Athenians had ſcarcely time to lament Commo- 
their loſſes in Bozotia, when they received intelli- Au in 
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CHAP. means, Lynceſtz, and other barbarous tribes, 


XVI. Macedonian ki 
not yet incorporated in the ian king- 


Fomented Such were the enemies, whoſe activi 


dy the 


the 
age 4 oa 1 — 4 
mities of Sparta prompted her to ſupply the re- 
—— of troops, which both Perdiccas and 
the Chalcidians demanded. During the ſeventh 
and eighth years of the war, that republic fatally 
experienced the truth of Pericles's maxim, that 
thoſe who command the fea, may alſo become 
maſters at land. The Athenian uw domineer- 
ed over the coaſt of Peloponneſus. It was im- 
poſſible to foreſee what places would be the next 
objefts of their continual deſcents. The mari- 
time parts were ſucceſſively laid waſte, and finally 
abandoned by the — who found reſiſt- 
ance ineffectual and uſeleſs. Theſe misfortunes 
were increaſed by the frequent deſertion of the 
Helots to the nei ing garriſons in Pylus and 
Cythera, and b the dread of a general inſurrec- 
tion among thole numerous and unhappy victims 
of Spartan tyranny. To prevent this evil, the 
Spartans had recourſe to ſuch expedients as excite 
aſtoniſhment and horror. They commanded the 
— 1 to chooſe two thouſand - 228 and 
meritorious youths, w general 
conſent of their companions, — the crown 
of liberty; and when inveſted with this 
ornament, the unſuſpecting freemen had —.— 
the ſtreets, and ſacrificed in the 
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ſtratagem,, prevented neither the reſentment of CHAP. 
the ſlaves, nor the juſt ſuſpicion of their maſters. XVII. 


The latter were eager to embrace any meaſure 
that might deliver their country from its danger- 
ous domeſtic foes. With much ſatisfaction, there- 
fore, they ſent ſeven hundred Helots to the ſtan- 
dard of Braſidas, whoſe merit had recommended 
him to Perdiccas and the Chalcidians, as the ge- 
neral beſt qualified to manage the Macedonian 
war. About a thouſand ſoldiers were levied in 
the neighbouring cities of Peloponneſus. Several 
Spartans cheerfully accompanied a leader whom 
they admired. With this inconfiderable force 
Braſidas, towards the beginning of autumn, un- 
dertook an expedition highly important in its con- 
ſequences, and conducted with conſummate pru- 
dence and bravery **. 


| Having traverſed the friendly 


countries of Boto- Brafidas's 


tia and Phocis, he arrived at the foot of Mount i 


Oẽta, and penetrated through the narrow defiles 0 


gulf. The ſight of Thermopylæ animated the 
enthuſiaſm of the and encou them 
to force their way through the hoſtile plains of 
Theſſaly; a country actually torn by domeſtic 
diſcord, but always friendly to the Athenians. 
The celerity of Braſidas anticipated the ſlow op- 
poſition of a divided enemy. Having reached 
the Macedonian town of Dium, he joined forces 
with Perdiccas, who propoſed direfting the firſt 
tions of the combined army againſt Arri- 
beus, the king or leader of the barbarous Lyn- 
ceſtz. But even this Barbarian knew the valour 
of the Spartans, and the equity of Braſidas. 2 


* Thucydid. p. 304. 


confined between that ſteep and woody range of Omg. 
hills, and the boiſterous waves of the Malian A. C. 424 
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CH AP. the deciſion of the Grecian general he offered to 
XV. ſubmit the differences between Perdiccas and 
F himſelf, and ged to abide by the award, 
ever unfavourable to his in The Spar- 

tan liſtened to a propoſal extremely reaſonable in 


itſelf, though alt i ent with the 
ambitious views of Perdiccas, who diſdained to 
accept as a j the man whom he paid as an 
auxiliary. Br on the other hand, declined 


in firm but decent terms, to employ his valour 
againſt thoſe who implored his juſtice. The ge- 
nerals thus ſeparated in mutual diſguſt ; and Per- 
diccas thenceforth reduced his contribution of 
ſubſidy from a moiety to a third; but even that 
was extorted from his fears, not beſtowed by his 
munificence. 


His tranf- Braſidas haſtened to join the Chalcidians, by 
aQions whom he was received with a of joy ſuit- 
with the able to the impatience with which he had been 
Acanthi- expected. Amidſt the general defection of their 
neighbours, the towns of Acanthus and rus 

ſtill maintained their ance to Athens, 
ſidas appeared before gates of Acanthus, 
while the peaceful inhabitants were pre aring for 
the labours of the vin He ſent a meſſenger, 
craving leave to enter the place, and to addreſs 
the y. The Acanthians were divided in 
opinion; but the majority, fearing to expoſe their 
ripe fields and vineyards to the reſentment of his 
army, agreed to admit the general alone and un- 
attended, and impartially to weigh whatever he 
for their deliberation. Braſidas, though 
a Spartan, was an able ſpeaker. He obſerved to 
the Acanthians, convened in full aſſembly, © That, 
in compliance with the generous reſolution of 
| Sparta, he had undertaken, and finally accom- 
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pliſhed, a long and dangerous journey, to deliver C H Af. 
them from te tyranny of 7 iſtrates 2 , 
and garriſons, and to reſtore them, what the com- 
mon oppreſſors of Greece had fo long withheld, 
the independent government of their own equita- 
ble laws. This was the object which, amidſt all 
the calamities of war, the Spartans had ever kept 
in view ; this was the which, before his 
departure from home, the principal magiſtrates 
had ſworn unanimouſly to maintain. That free- 
dom and independence, which formed the do- 
meſtic happineſs of Sparta, his countrymen were 
ambitious to communicate to all their allies, But 
if the Acanthians refuſed to ſhare the general be- 
nefit, they muſt not complain of experiencing the 


unhappy effects of their obſtinacy. The arms of 
a would 


thoſe whom her arguments 
had failed to perſuade. Nor could this be blamed 


as injuſtice; firſt, becauſe the reſources. with 
which the Acanthians furniſhed Athens under the 
ignominious name of tribute, ſerved to rivet the 
chains of Greece : and ſecondly, becauſe the ex- 
ample of a people, fo wealthy and flouriſhin 
and long renowned ny OT ING ng - 

ity, might influence the reſolutions of neigh- 
2 ſtates, and deter them from concurring 
with the meaſures neceſlary to promote the pub- 
lic welfare and ſecurity.” 


This judicious diſcourſe, enforced by the ter- His merit 
ror of the Spartan army, engaged the Acanthi- and ſue- 
ans to accept the friendſhip of Braſidas. * 
rus, another city on the Strymonic gulf, readily 
followed the example, and opened its gates to the 
deliverer. During the enſuing winter, the mea- 
ſures of the were conducted with 
equal ability and enterpriſe. His ſucceſsful ope- 

Vor. II. K rations 
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CHAP. rations againſt the inland towns facilitated the 


8 


is revolts deeply afflicted the Athenians. A 


ſurrender of ſuch places, as, by their maritime or 
inſular fituation, were moſt expoſed to the ven- 
geance of Athens, and therefore moſt averſe to 
revolt. His moderate uſe of victory enſured the 
good will of the vanquiſhed. The various parts 
of a plan, thus artfully combined, mutually aſ- 
ſiſted each other; the ſucceſs of one undertaking 
contributed to that of the next which followed i it; 
and, at length, without any conſiderable mal. 
he had rendered himſelf maſter of moſt 
aces in the peninſulas of Acta, Sithonia, and 
allene. 


The loſs of Amphipolis was that which moſt 


pulous city, beautifully fituate on | pry a but 
3 Hed, fond by the river 
the banks I 
timber, and other materials of naval ſtrength, 
By poſſeſſing this town, the Spartans now com- 

branches of the river, and might 
thus paſs, without in to the Athenian 
„e 


ſeize, or plunder, the gold es oppoſite to the 
iſle of Thaſos; and ra —— fields of the 
Thracian Cherſoneſus. conqueſt of a place 

had exerciſed the cou- 


before the 
A 


piracy 
| * ſkilfully Ga his army 
walls, harangued the aſſembly of the 
moſt ſeaſonable promptitude diſti all his 
meaſures ; yet the Athenian E who com- 
manded the garriſon, found time to ſend a veſſel 
to Thaſos, requeſting immediate and effectual 
relief. _ 
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The Athenians had committed the government C H A P. 
of that iſland, as well as the direction of the XVII. 
mines on the oppoſite continent, to the celebrated uοαu 
hiſtorian of a war, in which he was a meritori ſtanding 
ous, though unfortunate, actor. Without a the activi- 
moment's delay, Thucydides. put to ſea with of Thu- 
ſeven gallies, and arrived in the mouth of the gange. 
Strymon the ſame day on which his aſſiſtance had ;;ac ; 
been demanded. But it was already too late to 
ſave Amphipolis. The Spartan general, who 
had exact information of all the meaſures of the 
well knew the importance of anticipa- 
ting the arrival of Thucydides, whoſe name was 
highly reſpected by the Greek colonies in Thrace, 
and whoſe influence was conſiderable among the 
native barbarians. Braſidas, therefore, propoſed 
ſuch a capitulation to the Amphipolitans as it 
ſeemed imprudent to refuſe. They were to be 
releaſed from the tribute which they had hitherto 
paid the Athenians; to enjoy the utmoſt degree 
of political in not inconſiſtent with 
the alliance of Sparta ; even the Athenian garri- 
fon, if they continued in the place, were to be 
entitled to all the rights of citizens; and ſuch 
perſons as choſe to leave it, were granted a rea- 
ſonable time to remove their families and their 
property. The laſt condition was embraced by 

the Athenians, and their more determined par- 
tizans. They retired to the neighbouring town nich 
of Eion, fituate near the fea, on the northern ſvesEion. 


branch of the a place ſecured againſt 
every hoſtile aſſault by the ſkill and activity of 


K 2 Towards 


+ Thucydid. p. 323 
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CHAP. Towards the end of winter, the full extent of 
| XVII. Brafidas's ſucceſs was made known at Athens. 
Brass The aflembly was in commotion ; and the popu- 
ſucceſs oc- lace were the more enr at their loſſes, as it 
cafions now appeared fo eaſy to have prevented them, 
— either by guarding the narrow defiles which led 
— to their Macedonian s, or by ſending 
ments in their fleet with a ſeaſonable reinforcement to their 
Athens. feeble garriſons in thoſe parts. Their own ne- 

glect had occaſioned the public diſgrace ; but 
with the uſual injuſtice and abſurdity accompany- 
ing popular diſcontents, they exculpated them- 
ſelves, and baniſhed their generals. Thucydides 
was involved in this cruel ſentence, An arma- 
ment was ſent to Macedon ; and. new command- 


ers were named to oppoſe Braſidas. 


The Spar- But the deſigns of that commander, who had 
tans avail begun to build veſſels on the Strymon, and aſ- 
— bond at nothing leſs than ſucceeding to the au- 
to obtain a thorĩty, without exerciſing the oppreſſion, of 
truce for Athens over thoſe extenſive ſhores, were more 


and nt 
and enterpriſing general. The Athenians readily 
entered into theſe views, it was determined that 
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with leiſure and impartiality ; a truce was there C HA. 


— An — 
republics. | 


This tranſaction was concluded in the ninth Oiymp. 
ſummer of the war. It was totally un ed lxxxix. 2. 
by Braſidas, who received the voluntary ſubmiſ- K. C. 423. 
ſion of Scionẽ and Menda, two places of confider- 
able importance in the peninſula of Pallenẽ; of 
the former, indeed, before he was acquainted 
with the ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities; but of the lat- 
ter, even after he was appriſed of that treaty. 


While the active valour of Braſidas prevented The war 
the confirmation of peace, the conſcious worth- renewed. 
leſſneſs of Cleon promoted the renewal, or rather 44 
the continuance, of war. The glory of Athens 4 K = 
was the perpetual theme of his diſcourſe. He 
exhorted his countrymen to puniſh the perfidy of 
Sparta, in abetting the inſolent revolt of Menda 
and Scionẽ; and to employ his own ſkill and 
bravery, which had been fo ſucceſsfully exerted 
on the coaſt of Peloponneſus, to repair their de- 
clining fortune in Macedonia. The Athenians 
liſtened to the ſpecious advice of this turbulent 
declaimer, who, in the enſuing ſpring, failed to 
the Macedonian coaſt with a fleet of thirty gal- 
lies, twelve hundred citizens, heavy-armed, a 
ſquadron of three hundred horſe, and a powerful 
body of light armed auxiliaries. The ſurrender 
of Menda and Torona, whoſe inhabitants were 
treated with every exceſs of cruelty, encouraged 
him to attack Amphipolis. With this deſign, 
having collected his torces at Eion, he waited the 
arrival of ſome Macedonian troops, promiſed by 
Perdiccas, who having quarrelled with the Spar- 
tan 
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XVII. 
— —⅛ 


Battle of 
Amphi 
lis. po- 
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tan general, deceitfully flattered the hopes of his 
antagoniſt. 


The army of Cleon contained the flower of the 
Athenian youth, whoſe ardent valour diſdained 
a precarious dependence on barbarian aid. They 
accuſed the cowardice of their leader, which was 
only equalled by his incapacity, and lamented 
their own hard fate in being ſubjected to the au- 
_ of a man fo 2 yto command them. 

he impatient temper of an arrogant demagogue 
was ill fitted to — theſe — complaints. 


He haſtily led his troops before the place, with- 


out previouſly examining the ſtrength of the 
walls, the ſituation of the ground, the number 
or diſpoſition of the enemy. Braſidas, mean- 
while, had taken proper meaſures to avail himſelf 
of the known imprudence of his adverſary. A 
conſiderable body of men had been concealed in 
the woody mountain Cerdylium, which over- 
hangs Amphipolis. The greater part of the ar- 
my were drawn up, ready for action, at the ſe- 
veral gates of the city. Clearidas, who com- 
manded there, had orders to ruſh forth at a given 
ſignal, while Braſidas in perſon, conducting a 


ſelect band of intrepid followers, watched the 


Death of 
Cleon. 


firſt opportunity for attack. The plan, contrived 
with ſo much ſkill, was executed with equal dex- 
terity and preciſion. Confounded with the ra- 
pidity of ſuch an unexpected and complicated 
charge, the enemy fled amain, abandoning their 
ſhields, and expoſing their naked backs to the 
ſwords and ſpears of the purſuers. The forces 
on either fide amounted to about three thouſand ; 
fix hundred Athenians fell victims to the folly of 
Cleon, who, though foremoſt in the flight, was 


arreſted by the hand of a Myrcinian targeteer. 


His 
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His death might appeaſe the manes of his un - C H AP. 
fortunate coun - but nothing could allevi- XV Ul. 
ate the ſorrow of the victors for the loſs of their each .nq 
admired Braſidas, who received a mortal wound honoursof 
while he advanced to the attack. He was con- Braſidas. 
veyed alive to Amphipolis, and enjoyed the con- | 
folation of his laſt victory, in which only ſeven 
men had periſhed on the Spartan fide. The fad 
magnificence of his funeral was adorned by the 
ſplendour of military honours; but what was ftill 
more honourable to Braſidas, he was fincerely 
lamented by the grateful tears of numerous com- 
munities, who regarded his virtues and abilities 
as the ſureſt pledges of their own happineſs and 
ſecurity. The citizens of Amphipolis paid an 
extraordinary tribute to his memory. Having 
demoliſhed every monument of their ancient 
leaders and patriots, they erected the ſtatute of 
Braſidas in the moſt conſpicuous fquare of the 
city, appointed annual to be celebrated at 
his tomb, and facrified to his revered ſhade, as 
to the great hero and original founder of their 
community *. oo 


The battle of Amphipolis removed the princi- 
pal obſtacles to 4 There was not any - © 
tan general qualified to accompliſh the deſigns Olymp. 
of Braſidas. The Athenians, dejected by defeat, * 4 
and humbled by diſgrace, wanted the bold impo- 421. 
ſing eloquence of Cleon to diſguiſe their weak- 
neſs, and varniſh their misfortunes. With the 
diſheartened remains of an enfecbled armament, 
they deſpaired of recovering their Macedonian 
poſſeſſions; and the greater part returned home, 
well diſpoſed for an accommodation with the ene- 

| my. 


25 Thucydid. p. 307. 
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dzmonian 


allies. 


— 3 reſtored; the revoked « cities in Macedon 
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my. Theſe diſpoſitions were confirmed by the 
pacific temper of Nicias, who had ſucceeded to 
the influence of Cleon, and who fortunately dif- 


of Sparta, a coadjutor extremely ſolicitous to 
promote his views. During winter ſeveral friend- 
ly conferences were held between the commiſ- 
ſioners of the two republics; and, towards the 
commencement of the enſuing ſpring a treaty of 
1 and ſoon afterwards a 1 alliance, 
or 


ephori of Sparta on the one 
generals of Athens on the other. In 
ion, which was in- 
reſpective allies of the 


were ſpecified by name; but it was regulated 
that = Athenians ſhould eg require from 72 
any higher revenue than apportioned by 
juſtice of Ariſtides 


In all ＋ — the Greeks _— 
of prodigal of promi backward in m- 
ance; and, amidſt the continual rotation of au- 
thority, magiſtrates eaſily found excuſes for vio- 
lating the conditions granted by their predeceſ- 
ſors. The known principles of republican incon- 
ſtancy, ever ready to vibrate between exceſſive 
animoſity and immoderate friendſhip, might like- 
wiſe ſuggeſt a reaſon for converting the treaty of 
peace into a contract of alliance. But this mea- 
ſure was, in the preſent caſe, the effect of ne- 
ceſſity. Athens and Sparta might W 


5s Thycydid. p. 354, & ſeqq 
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reſtitution, becauſe their reſpective intereſts re- CHA P. 


uired it. But no motive of intereſt en 


reans, or the towns of Selium and Anacorium 
to Corinth. The Thebans, ſhortly before the 
peace, had ſeized the Athenian fortreſs of Panac- 
tum, ſituate on the frontier of Bœotia. They 
were ſtill maſters of Platæa. Elated by their 
ſignal victory at Delium, they could not be ſup- 
poſed willing to abandon their veſts, or even 
much inclined to peace. It was ſtill leſs to be 
expected that the Macedonian cities ſhould, for 
the conveniency of ſubmit to the ſevere 
yoke of Athens, from which they had recently 
been delivered; nor could it be hoped that even 
the inferior ſtates of Peloponneſus ſhould tamely 
lay down their arms, without obtaining any of 
thoſe advantages with which they had been long 
flattered by their Spartan allies. 


CHAP. 


former power to reſtore Niſæa to the Mega- " © 
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C9 A F. . Av 


Diſcontents fomented by the Corinthians. The 
Argive Alliance —To which Athens accedes.— 
_ Birth and Education of Alcibiades.— His Friend- 
hip with Socrates.— lis Character — And Views 
— FF bich are favoured by the State of Greece. — 
He deceives the Spartan Ambaſſadors. —Renewal 
of the Peloponnefian War.—Battle of Mantinea. 
—Tumults in Argos.—Maſſacre of the Scione- 
ans,—Cruel Conqueſt of Melos. 


CHAP. HE voluptuous, yet turbulent citizens of 
XVII. Corinth, enjoy the odious diſtinction of 
Dice...” renewing a war which their intrigues and animo- 
tents fo.. faties had firſt kindled. Under pretence of hav- 
mented by ing taken an oath never to abandon the Macedo- 
the Co- nian cities, they declined being parties in the ge- 
neral treaty of peace. The alliance between 
Athens and in which it was ſtipulated, 
that theſe contracting powers ſhould be entitled 
to make ſuch alterations in the treaty as circum- 
ſtances might require, the Corinthians affected, 
with ſome reaſon, to conſider as a conſpiracy 
againſt the common liberties of Greece *, Fired 
with this idea, they haſtened to Argos, in order 
to animate that republic with the ſame paſſions 
which rankled in their own breaſts. Having 
rouſed the ambition of the magiſtrates, they art- 
fully reminded the people of the glory of Aga- 
memnon, recalled to rhe Argives their ancient 

and 


The clauſe was worded in ſuch a manner as might natu- 
rally excite alarm. Ioovures xa; aPuaur ors av AMOOIN Tow 
mean fawn Thucydid. |. v. p. 284. 
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CHAP. 
nefus, and (ui 


— — 


and juſt pre- eminence in the Pelopon 
conjured them to maintain the honour of that il- 
luſtrious peninſula, which had been ſo ſhame- 
fully abandoned by the puſillanimĩity, or betray- 
ed by the ſelfiſhneſs, of Sparta. 


The Argives wanted neither power nor incli The Ar- 
ation to aſſume that 1 t office. During give alli- 
the Peloponneſian war they had obſerved the = 
principles of a prudent neutralicy, equally favour- gain "Y 
able to their populouſneſs and their wealth, A. C. 421. 
Their protection was courted by Mantinza, the 
moſt powerful city in Arcadia, which had re- 
cently conquered fome villages in its neighbour- 
hood, to which Sparta laid claim. The Elians, 
long hoſtile to Sparta, eagerly promoted the Ar- 

ve alliance, which was farther ſtrengthened by 
ſpeedy acceſſion of the Macedonian allies, 
whoſe inhabitants were not more flattered by the 
' kind zeal of Corinth, than provoked by the cruel 
indifference . of Sparta, Thebes and Megara 
were equally offended with their Lacedemonian 
allies, and equally inclined to war. But a rigid 
ariſtocracy ailed in thoſe ſtates, whoſe ambi- 
tious magiſtrates, trembling for their perſonal 
authority, and that of their families declined 
entering into confederacy with free democ: atical 


republics *. 


But this democratical aſſociation ſoon acquired To which 
an acceſſion ſtill more important, and received Athens 
into its boſom the fountain of liberty itſelf, even —==== 
the republic of Athens. This extraordinary event 7 
happened in the year following the negociation A. C. 420. 
between Athens and Sparta. It was effected by 


> Thucydid, I. v. p. 371. 
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CHAP. means extremely remote from the experience of 
XVII. modern times; means which it is incumbent on 
F us to explain, leſt the political tranſactions of 
Greece ſhould appear too fluctuating and capri- 

cious to afford a proper ſubject for hiſtory. 


Rock and Amidſt the factious turbulence of ſenates and 
education aſſemblies, no meaſure could be adopted by one 
of Alcibi- party, without being condemned by another. 
ades. Many Athenians diſapproved the peace of Nici- 
as ; but the general blaze of oppoſition was 
eclipſed by the ſplendour of one man, who, on 

this ion, firſt diſplayed thoſe ſingular but 
unhappy calents, which proved fatal to himſelf 

and to his country. Aicibiades had not yet reach- 

ed his thirtieth year, the age required by the 
wiſdom of Solon for being entitled to ſpeak in the 
aſſembly. But advan circumſtance 

of birth and fortune, talents natural and acquir- 

ed, accompliſhments of mind and body, pleaded 

.an exception in favour of this extraordinary cha- 

racer, which, producing at once flowers and 

fruit, united with the blooming vivacity of 

youth, the ripened wiſdom of experience + His 

- father, the rich and Clinias, derived 

his extraction from the heroic Ajax, and had diſ- 
tinguiſhed his own valour and patriotiſm in the 
glorious ſcenes of the Perſian war. In the fe- 

male line the fon of Clinias was allied to the elo- 

quence and magnanimity of Pericles, who, as 

his neareſt ſurviving kinſman, was intruſted with 

the care of his minority. But the pg 9: 

| w 


3 The Geeeks ſometimes diſtinguĩſhed treaties by the names 
of thoſe who made them: the peace of Cimon ; the peace of 
Nicias ; and, as we ſhall fee hereafter, the peace of Antal- 
cidas. | 
+* Piut, & Nepos in Algbiad. 
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who governed with undivided ſway the affairs of CHAP. 


Athens and of Greece, could not beſtow much 


attention on this important domeſtic taſk, The * 


render years of Alcibiades were committed to 
the illiberal diſcipline of mercenary preceptors ; 
his youth and inexperience were beſet by the de- 
ſtructive adulation of ſervile flatterers, —unti] the 
young Athenian, having begun to reliſh the 
poems of Homer, the admiration of which is con- 

nial to great mind, learned from thence 
to deſpiſe the pedantry of the one, and to deteſt. 
the meanneſs of the other 5. 


From Homer Alcibiades early imbibed that am- His early 


bition for excellence which is the 
the immortal bard. Having attained the verge 
of manhood, he readily diſtinguiſhed, among the 
crowd of rhetoricians and ſophiſts, the ſuperior 
merit of Socrates, who, rejecting all factitious 
and abſtruſe ſtudies, confined his f ions to 
matters of real importance and utility; who hav- 
ing never travelled to Egypt and the Eaſt in ſearch 
myſteriaus knowledge, reaſoned with an Artic 
perfpicuity and freedom; and who, being unbi- 
aſſed by the ſyſtem of any maſter, and always 
maſter of himſelf, thought, ſpoke, and acted 
with equal independence and ity. An ami- 
able and moſt inſtructive writer, the diſciple and 
friend of Socrates, has left an admirable pane- 
gyric of the uniform temperance, the unſhaken 
probity, the diffuſive benevolence invariably diſ- 
97 n years . His 
diſtinguiſhing excellencies are juſtly appreciated 
by Xenophon, a ſcholar worthy of his maſter -; 
bur 


Put. ibid. 
6 Xenoph. Memorabil. Socrat. 
? See particularly Xenoph. Apolog Socrat. 


great leſſon of attach- 


7 
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CH A P. but the youthful levity of Alcibiades (for youth is 
XVUI. feidom capable of eſtimating the higheſt of all 
> merits, the undeviating tenor of an innocent and 
uleful life) was chiefly delighted with the ſplen- 


— and bee of pk 
= or at 


Lap oy ion 9 et So 
quiting the ſhade f ſperulaion 
bs Ces ond wel} 4 — he graſp- 


tual obli- man to correct the errors of TRE 
_ - quer the deluſions of ſentiment) was deeply 
friend affected with the beauty of Alcibiades a beau- 
ſhip. ty depending, not on the — flower of youth, 

and the ſeductive delicacy of effeminate graces, 
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dias concerni 
which ſhone 


ng 


XVII.. 


of life with undimi- 
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in the autumn 


ji 


15 
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333 
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375 27 
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27 Strabo, p. 330, & Nut. in Alcibiad. 
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CHAP.<d an honeſt ** heart. This we are warranted to 
XVIII. affirm on the authority of contemporary writers, 
bo acknowledge, that firſt admiration, and then 
intereſt, was the foundation of his attachment to 
the illuſtrious ſage, by whoſe inſtruction he ex- 
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his ambition, and his j ſy, he determined toCH AP. 
renew the war with Sparta; a deſign by no means XVIII. 
difficult at the preſent juncture. = ad 


In compliance with the peace of Nicias, the favoured 


withdrew their troops from 3 dy — a 
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C HA P. bans, and openly re-entered into the Lacedæmo- 
XVIII. nian confederacy *®. 
— — : 


ng, diſpat 
ing what they termed an a 


pparent infringement 
| Olymp. of the treaty, and requeſting that ſtate to accept 
xc. 1. Panactum (which had been carefully diſmantled) 
C. 4a in exchange for Pylus. The ſenate of Athens 
heard their propoſal without ſuſpicion, eſpecially 
as they declared themſelves inveſted with full 
powers to embrace every reaſonable plan of pre- 
ſent accommodation and permanent friendſhip. 

It now remained for the ambaſſadors to 
their demand in the popular aſſembly, which, 
they had reaſon to hope, _—_ be deceived till 
more eaſily than the ſenate. But in this expecta- 
tion they were diſappointed by a contrivance of 
Alcibiades, no leſs ſingular than audacious. Hav- 
ing invited the ambaſſadors to an entertainment, 
during which he talkedof their republic with more 
than his wonted reſpect, and teſtified the utmoſt 
folicitude for the ſucceſs of their negociation, he 
obſerved that one circumſtance gave him much 
concern, their having mentioned full powers. 
They actions of man that error in the 
aſſembly, becauſe the natural rapacity of the po- 
2 ized of that circumſtance, would not 
fail to inſiſt on ſuch conditions as the honour of 
Sparta could not poſſibly comply with. If they 
concealed the extent of their commiſſion, the de- 
claring of which could only ſerve to indicate timi- 


dity on the one fide, and to infolence on 
the other, he himſelf to obtain the reco- 
very of Pylus, eb 


„ Thucydid. I. v. paſim- 


* n = 246-4 + 4 . 
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moſt hopes. On this occaſion the Spartans inju-C H A P. 
diciouſly confided in a man, who had been irri- XVIII. 

tated by the former negle& and ingratitude o. 
their country. When they appeared next day in 


the aſſembly, Alcibiades demanded, with a loud 
voice, the object and extent of their commiſſion. 


According to the concerted plan, they denied hav- 


ing full powers. The artful Athenian, affecting 
a tranſport of indignation, arraigned the auda- 
city and baſeneſs of a by whom his own 
unſuſpecting temper had been egregiouſly abuſed. 
But yeſterday they declared their full powers 
in the ſenate; they denied to-day what yeſterday 
they diſplayed with oftentation. Such (I now 
perceive it) is the duplicity of their republic. It 
is thus they have reſtored Amphipolis. It is thus, 
Athenians! they have reſtored the neighbouring 
towns in Macedon : it is thus they have, indeed, 
put you in poſſeſſion of Panactum, but with de- 
moliſhed walls; and after concluding an alliance 
with Athens, ratified by ſolemn oath, moſt trea- 
cherouſly and daringly infringed it, by entering 
into a league with Thebes, your determined and 
inveterate enemy. Can you ſtill, men of A- 
thens! tamely ſubmit to ſuch indignities? Do 
you not expel ſuch traitors (pointing to the ambaſ- 
ſadors) from your preſence, and from your city? 
This extraordinary harangue totally diſconcerted 
the Spartans. Had their confuſion allowed them 
to extenuate their fault by declaring the truth, 
tae leaſt reflection muſt have ſi ed, that Al- 
cibiades would repreſent their e ſtory asa 


new turn of ingenious artifice. retired 
abruptly from the affembly *”; Nicias, and the 
L 2 other 


*7 Thucyd. mentions the ſhock of an earthquake, which 
occaſioned the dĩſſolution of that affembly, before coming to 
any concluſion. | 
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CHAP. other partizans of Sparta, ſhared their di . 
XVIII. and the Arhenians were ſoon afterwards uaded 
dy Alcibiades to embrace the Argive alliance 


The Pelo- It might be expected, that the weight of ſuch | 
ponnefian a powerful confederacy ſhould have ſpeedily cruſh-. 


Wer ed the debility of Sparta, already exhauſted by 
G_ the former —4 But the — operations of 
1c. 2. Greece leſs on the relative ſtrength of 
A.C. 419. contending powers, than on the alternate prepon- 
derance of domeſtic factions. In the year fol- 
lowing the treaty, the Athenians ſent a ſmall body 
of troops to aſſiſt their Peloponneſian allies in the 
reduction of Epidaurus, Tegea, and other hoſtile 
cities in og me woman . 
ing year, W dreading the 
N the defection of others, made a 
vigorous effort to retrieve their authority in Pe- 
loponneſus, the Athenians alone diſcovered little 
inclination, and exerted no activity, to obſtruct 
their meaſures for that Pleiſtoanax be- 


military age were ſummoned to the field. The 
da 


ngerous expedient of arming the Helots was 
adopted on this important emergence. The 
Spartan allies ſhewed unuſual ardour in their cauſe. 
The Thebans ſent ten thouſand foot, and one 
thouſand horſemen **; the Corinthians two thou- 
ſand heavy-armed men; the Megarians almoſt an 
equal number; the ancient cities of Pallene and 
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Sicyon in Achaia gave a powerful and ready aſſiſt- c H Ap. 
ance; while the ſmall, but generous republic of XVIII. 
Phlius, whoſe territory, bordering on Ap, * 
was appointed for the rendezvous of the confede- 

rates, took the field with the whole of citi- 


zens and ſlaves capable of bearing arms 


The Ari ves obſerved the approaching ſtorm, The Spar- 
and prepared to reſiſt it. The Eleans and Man- tan and 
tineans joined them; and alt the Athenians a wer 
were long expected in vain, the Argives did not ,,cy 0. 
loſe courage, but boldly took the field to oppoſe ther, but 
the invaders. The ſkilful] movements of king part with- 
Agis intercepted their return to Argos; the high but en- 
above them were occupied by the Co- — 
rinthians and Phliaſians; their retreat towards Ig" 4 
Nemea was cut off by the Bœotians and Megari- A. C. 418. 
ans. A battle ſeemed inevitable in the winding 
vale of Argos; but it is eaſter to admire, than 
explain, the ſubſequent conduct of either army. 
Whether the Argive commanders ** were diſcon- 
certed by the judicious poſition of the enemy, or 
that com touched their minds on perceiving 
ſuch numerous bodies of men, chiefly natives of 
the ſame peninſula, ſprung from the fame blood, 
and ſpeaking the fame Doric tongue, prepared to 
embrue their parricidal hands in kindred blood ; 
or that, being ſecretly partizans of ariſtocracy , 
they were unwilling to come to extremities with 
Sparta, it is certain that inſtead of joining battle, 


2” Thuc L v. & 

= D 
but who ſeems to have enjoyed ſome pre · eminence over his 
3 r | 
22 Alciphron, w with 'Thrafyllus, was principal 
agent in this affair, was the reines Auxidegaer,” the pub- 
lic hoſt of the Lacedzmonians. Thucydid. p. 386. 
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CHAP. they entered into conference, with the Lacedæ- 


XVII. monian king. In conſequence of this 


= meaſure, a truce was concluded between the 


chiefs, without the concurrence or know of 
the officers or troops in either army. The Argnves, 
Thraſyllus and Alciphron, that their 
countrymen ſhould give complete ſatisfaction for 
the injuries of which they were accuſed; and king 
Agis, whoſe authority, by the an laws, was 
abſolute in the field, off his obſequious 
army. 


Diſcon- Whatever might be the cauſe of this meaſure, 


tents here= jt occaſioned (after the firſt 
by occa- 


ſioned in 
both 


ates. 


darin 


pauſe of ſilent aſto- 
niſhment) univerſal diſcontent, followed by loud 
and licentious clamours. The Spartans com- 
plained, ** That, after aſſembling ſuch a body of 
men as had ſcarcely ever been collected in Pelo- 
ponneſus, whoſe attachment to their cauſe was 
ardent, whoſe numbers and courage were invin- 
cible, and after furrounding their enemies on 
every fide, and depriving them of every reſource, 
the glorious hope, or rather certainty of the moſt 
complete and important victory, ſhould have been 
ſacrificed, in one moment, by the caprice, the 
cowardice, or the corruption of their general.” 
The Argives lamented, © That their numerous 
enemies, whom they had a fair opportunity of 
engaging in their own country, ſhould have been 
allowed to eſcape from their hands by a haſty and 


ill. judged compoſition.” Nor did they confine 


their reſentment to vain complaints. moſt 
or moſt ſeditious attacked the houſes of 
Thraſyllus and Anciphron. The reſt ſoon joined 
in the tumult. The effects of the ls were 
plundered or confiſcated; and their lives — 

| | Ren 
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ſaved, with difficulty, by the reſpected ſanctuary C HAP. 
of Argive Juno. * — XVIII. 
— 
Though the Greeks, and indeed the ancients Alcibi- 
in — ſeldom employed reſident ambaſſadors ades per- 
in foreign ſtates, Alcibiades was then inveſted with — 2 — 
that character at Argos. His activity would not break the 
fail to promote the popular tumult, in which his truce. 
own and the Athenian intereſt was concerned. Olym. 
On a future occaſion he boaſted, that, chiefly at G. 4 
his inſtigation, the Argives and their allies were 
perſuaded to break the truce; a meaſure greatly 
facilitated by the long- expected arrival of the 
Athenian tranſports, conveying a reinforcement 
of twelve hundred foldiers, and a body of three 
hundred cavalry. Encouraged by this event, the 
Argives, regardleſs of the truce, attacked the 


ancient and wealthy city of Orchomenus in Arca- 


their arms. 
the neighbou 
tremely contrary 

who were eager to chaſtiſe the inhabitants of Le- 
preum, a diſtrict on their own frontier. The 
Argives, however, paid no regard to their de- 
mands; and the Eleans, offended by this inftance 
of contempt, returned home in diſguſt, 


The Lacedzmonians learned with indignation The Spar- 
the ſubmiſſion of Orchomenus, the ſiege of Tegea, tans take 
and the open infraction of the treaty. They had the feld. 
formerly murmured againſt the imprudent or 
rfidious meaſures of king Agis; but when they 
elt the effects of his miſconduct, their reſentment 
became out In the firſt emotions of their 
animoſity, they determined to deſtroy his houſe, 
and to ſubject him to a fine of ſeveral thouſand 

2 pounds 
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CH Ap. pounds ſterli which, in all probability, he 
XVI. would have > A unable to pay. But his elo- 
—— quence and addreſs by ner the general clamour; 
and, as the anger of popular aſſemblies is eaſily 
converted into pity, he was again taken into 
favour. His known talents for war recommended 
him to the command of the army; and he aſſured 
his countrymen, that his future ſervices ſhould 
ſpeedily wipe off the ſtain from his character. 
The Spartans, however, firſt elected on this occa- 
ſion ten counſellors to attend their kings in the 
field, to reſtrain their too precipitate reſolves, 

and control their too abſolute authority. 


Having taken this precaution, the neceſſity of 
which ſeemed juſtified by recent experience, they 
ſummoned the aſſiſtance of their allies, whoſe 
ardour to renew hoſtilities was equal to their own. 
They proceeded with a numerous army — 
inferior to that formerly collected, as their confe · 
derates beyond the Iſthmus had not yet time to 
Join them), and marched directly to the town of 
Mantinaa, expecting either to that place, or 
ro oblige the enemy to defend it, by withdrawing 
their troops from the ſiege of Tegea. The ap- 
proach of the Argives prevented the ſurpriſe of 
Mantinza; and both armies, whoſe ambition or 
reſentment had been ſo lately diſappointed of an 
opportunity to diſplay their valour or their fury, 
eagerly prepared for an engagement. 


Military According to ancient cuſtom, the leaders of the 
orationa. ſeveral nations addreſſed their reſpective 


The Mantinzans were animated by the fight 
of their city, for the defence of which, as well as 
for the fafety of their wives and children, they 
were exhorted valiantly to contend. The _ 
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of the battle muſt determine the important alter- C H AP. 
native of dominion and ſervitude; dominion which XVIII. 


they had lately aſſumed over various cities in 
Arcadia, and ſervitude, which they had already 
ſuffered S The 
Argives were reminded of their ancient pre- 
eminence in Pe eſus, which they had recent- 
ly recovered, and. which their honour was now 
_ to maintain. * Nr ue 
and bloody wars which t | 
— * on, in order to repel the uſurpation of 4 
powerful and ambitious neighbour. This was 
the ſame enemy who actually provoked their arms, 
and gave them an opportunity of revenging, in 
one day, the accumulated injuſtice * many 
centuries.” The Athenians heard, and repeated, 
„That it was glorious to march at the head of 
gallant and faithful allies, and to ſhew themſelves 
deſerving of their hereditary renown. They 
yielded to none in bravery; their power was 
unrivalled, and when they had overcome the 
Lacedzmonians, even in the Peloponneſus, their 
dominion would be more extenſive and ſecure.” 


The Spartans briefly exhorted their 


followers, The Spar- 


and each other, © to exert that innate valour dans victo- 
which had ever animated their breaſts, and which 


could receive no additional force from a tedious 
diſplay of uſeleſs words.” Thus faying, they 
marched with a flow and firm ſtep, regulated by 
the ſound of the flute, to meet the impetuous 
onſet of the Argives and Athenians. Above a 
thou- 


. The admirable verſes of Milton, who was « diligent 
baitle, 


Thucydides, are the beſt commentary on this 
Anon 
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CH AP, thouſand of the former, choſen from the flower of 


XVIII. the nobleſt youth of 
L—— fince the firſt diſſentions occaſioned by the peace 


had been employed, 


of Nicias, in the conſtant exerciſe of arms, in 
order to maintain the honourable pretenſions of 
their country. They behaved with | ar bravery. 
The Athenians were not wanting to their ancient 
fame. The Mantinæans ftrenuouſly defended 
every thing moſt dear to them. But the allied 
army had been conſiderably weakened by the 
deſertion of the Ehans; and - — enthu- 
ſiaſm of king Agis, ſeconded by evering 
valour of 1 decided the fortune of 
the battle. The allies were repulſed, 1 

thrown 


. 


1 
to ian mood 
Of flutes and ſoft recorders, ſuch as rais'd 
To height of nobleſt temper old, 
Arming to battle ; and inſtead of rage, 
Deliberate valour breath'd firm and unmoy'd, &c. 
Par. Loſt, b. i. 
24 If the text is not corrupt, the words of Thucydides are 
very remarkable: Axa pang Ty xate Tevre T1 yerugie 
Warrubury;, T1 aD MN vx 100, 


p. 394+ © That the Lacedzmonians, exccedingly inferior 
as 


a on this occaſion to the enemy in military 
— ſhewed themſelves as n_ ſuperior to them in true 
manly & © the deſcription of the 
battle, as ths Lacan were — in ſkill, 
but in diſcipline- In a hing the enemy, their right wing 
extended too far, which frequently happened from the defice 
r ſhield of the 
next perſon on his ri conſequence of this tendency, 
the Lacedzmonian left wing was overreached by the enemy's 
right. Agis ordered the Skiritz and Brafidians to wheel 
from their places on the right, and lengthen the front of the 
left wing; commanding the battalions of Hipponoidas and 
Ariftocles to fill up the vacuity occaſioned by this movement. 
But theſe generals abſolutely refuſed to obey orders, and 
were afterwards baniſhed Sparta on that account. Thucydid. 


p. 393, & ſeqq. 
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thrown into diſorder, and put to flight. TheCHAP. 
Spartans, unwilling to irritate their deſpair, or XVIII. 
ſaperſtitiouſly obſerving an ancient maxim, which "V 
enjoined them © to make a bridge for a flying 
enemy,” did not continue the purſuit, but ſpeedily 
returned home to celebrate the Carnean feſtival, 
rejoicing in having reſtored the luſtre of their 

arms, and recovered their authority in the Pelo- 
ponneſus. 


This, in fact, proved the immediate conſe- Tumults 
quence of a battle, which was not ſo bloody as in Argos. 
might have been expected, the vanquiſhed having 
loft eleven, and the victors only three, hundred. 
But the revolutions of Greece chiefly depended on 
the fluctuating politics of domeſtic factions. The 
Spartans had a numerous party in Argos itſelf, 
who, emboldened by the recent victory of their 
friends, immediately took arms, aboliſhed the 

government, deſtroyed the partizans of 
Athens, abjured the league with that ſtate, and 
entered into a new confederacy with Sparta. This 
event happened a few weeks after the engage- 
ment, and towards the cloſe of the fourteenth 
winter of the Peloponneſian war. During the 
two following years, Argos paid dearly for a 
moment of tranſient ſplendour, having undergone 
three bloody revolutions, which renewed the atro- 
cities of Corcyrean ſedition. The conteſt ended, 
as in Corcyra, in favour of the Athenians and 
democracy. 


The affairs of the Peloponneſus had long occu- Maſſacre 
wk without engroſſing, the attention of Athens. of the 

he year preceding her alliance with Argos, the Xioneans. 
Athenians reduced the rebellious city of Scion, 
in the peninſula of Pallene, againſt which 4 
elent- 
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CHAP. reſentment had been provoked to the utmoſt fury, 

XVIII. becauſe the Scioneans, though inhabiting a coun- 

— try almoſt ſurrounded by the ſea, had defied the 

naval power of Athens, and, amidft the misfor- 

tunes of that ſtate, revolted to her enemies. The 

citizens of Scionẽ became the victims of a revenge 

equally cruel and imprudent. The males, above 

the age of puberty, were put to the ſword ; the 

women and children dra into ſervitude; the 

name and honours of the city extinguiſhed for 

ever; and the territory planted with a new colony, 

conſiſting chiefly of Platzan exiles. Theſe atro- 

cious cruelties alarmed the terror, exaſperated the 

reſentment, and invigorated the reſiſtance, of the 

neighbouring republics. Their defence was under- 

taken by Perdiccas, king of Macedon, whom the 

Athenians therefore interdicted the uſe of the 

Grecian ſeas. But that ambitious made ſo 

little progreſs in reducing the Macedonian coaſt, 

that they finally deſiſted from this deſign, con- 

tenting themſelves with guarding thoſe 

which till preſerved their allegiance, with re-eſta- 

bliſhing domeſtic order, and with collecting the 

cuſtomary tribute from their numerous colonies 
and dependencies. 


TheAthe- The productive induſtry diffuſed through all 
nians at- branches of the community, the equality of private 
tack Me- fortune, the abſence of habitual luxury, and other 
Olymp. cauſes not Jeis obvious, enabled the Greeks to 
xci. 1. flouriſh amidſt furious and bloody wars. After 
A. C. 416. a ſhort period of tranquillity, their exuberant 

population overflowed, and was obliged to diſ- 

charge itſelf in foreign colonies or conqueſts. 
Such a period Athens enjoyed for five years after 
the peace of Nicias, as the Macedonian and Ar- 
give wars only employed her activity, = 


: 
4 
: 
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exhauſting her ſtrength. The neceſſity of exert- CHAP. 
ing her ſuperfluous vigour in ſome uſeful and XVIII. 
honourable deſign, was fatally experienced in the 

year following by the unfortunate iſland of Melos, 

one of the largeſt of the Cyclades, Ping directly 
oppoſite to the Cape of Malea, the ſouthern pro- 
montory of Laconia. 


This beautiful iſland, ſixty miles in circumfe- your 
rence, of a circular form, of an agreeable tem- 1 
perature, and affording, in peculiar perfection “, iand. 
the uſual productions of a fine climate, had early 
invited the colonization of the Spartans, and the 
happy ſettlement had enjoyed political indepen- 
dence for ſeven hundred years. The ſtrength and 
importance of the capital, which had the fame 
name with the iſland, may be underſtood by the 
armament, of thirty ſhips, and near three thou- 
ſand ſoldiers, which the Athenians brought againſt 
it. Before they commenced hoſtilicies, either by 
attacking the city, or by ravaging the country, 
they ſent ambaſſadors to the Melians, in order to 
perſuade them to ſurrender, without incurring the 
danger or the puniſhment of an unequal, and 

bably a fruitleſs reſiſtance. The cautious 
iſlanders, well acquainted with the eloquence and 
addreſs of the enemy with whom they had to 
contend, denied them the permiſſion to ſpeak be- 
fore the public aſſembly, but appointed a deputa- 
tion of the iſtrates, to hear and examine their 
demands. The Athenian ambaſſadors were re- 
ceived in the ſenate-houſe, where a moſt import- 
ant 


*The ifland of Melos is every where impregnated with 
iron, bitumen, ſulphur, and other minerals. It is deſcribed 
by Tournefort as a great laboratory. Its ſubterranean fires 
_ to give peculiar force and flayour to its wines 

uits. 


— a... as — 


— — ——— —— — 
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HAP. ant and intereſting conference was held **, which, 

XVill. while it engages our compaſſion for the unhappy 

victims of ambition, explains the prevailing ſen- 

- timents and opinions of the Greeks in matters of 

duden the War and government, and illuſtrates the daring 

commiſſi- injuſtice of the Athenian republic. The ambaſ- 

oners of ſadors began the di by obſerving, ** That 

Athens fince the diſtruſt of the Melians, probably ariſing 

and Me- from the conſcious weakneſs of their cauſe, had 

: refuſed them the liberty of ſpeaking, in a conti- 

nued oration, to the aſſembly of the people, they 

ſhould uſe that mode of conference which ſeemed 

moſt agreeable to the inclinations of their adver- 

ſaries, and patiently liften to the objections which 

might occur to any part of their diſcourſe.” Me- 

lians. ** The propoſal is juſt and reaſonable; 

but you have come hither with an armed force, 

which renders you judges in your own cauſe. 

Though vanquiſhed in debate, you may ſtill con- 

quer by arms; bur if we yield in ment, we 

muſt ſubmit to ſlavery.” Athenians. © If you 

intend to talk of matters foreign to the ſubject, 

we have done.” M. lt is ſurely excuſable for 

thoſe whole all is at ſtake, to turn themſelves on 

every fide, and to ſuggeſt their ſuſpicions and 

their doubts. But let the conference be carried on 

in the manner which you have propoſed.” A. 

And, on both fides, let all ſuperfluous argu- 

ments be omitted; either that we, having repel- 

led and conquered the Perſians, are entitled to 

govern the Greeks; or that you, being a colony 
1 peak | SS —— experien 

Let us f ike men ence, 

who know that the equal rules of juſtice are ob- 

ſerved only by men of an equal condition ; but 

that it belongs to the ſtrong to command, and to 

the weak to obey ; becauſe ſuch is the intereſt = 

*6 Thucydid. I. v. p. 400, & feqq. 
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both.” AM. © How can our intereſt and yours CHAP. 
coincide ?”” A. * By ſubmiſſion, you will fave XVIII. 
your lives; and by preſerving you, we will in- 


creaſe our own power.” M. ** Conſider (for this 
alſo muſt be mentioned, ſince diſregarding juſtice, 
you are governed only by utility) that your un- 
provoked invaſion of the Melians will rouſe the 
reſentment of all Greece ; will render all neutral 
ſtates your enemies; and if ever your empire 
ſhould decline, (as _ human IS = 
ſubject to decay ?) will expoſe you to a dread 

and juſt puniſhment.” A. The continuance of 
our empire is the care of fortune and the gods ; 
the little that man can do to it, we will 
not neglect. The liberty of Melos offends the 
F iſles, and ſtirs them to 
rebellion. The intereſt of our preſent power 
muſt il over the a of future dan- 
ger.” M. While the Athenians are thus pre- 
to incur danger for the preſervation of em- 
ire, and their ſubject iſlands to defy death for the 
of freedom, would it not be the baſeſt and 
moſt infamous cowardice in us, who have long 
enjoyed liberty, to decline any toil or danger for 
maintaining the moſt valuable and the moſt glori- 
ous of all human poſſeſſions? 4. © We are 
not come hither to diſpute the prize of valour, but 
to offer terms of ſafety.” AM. © The event of 
war is uncertain ; there is ſome hope in reſiſtance, 
none in ſubmiſſion.” A. Flattering hope often 
deceives the proſperous and the powerful, but al- 
ways deſtroys the weak and unfortunate, who, 
diſregarding natural means of preſervation, have 
recourſe to idle dreams of the fancy, to omens, 
oracles, divination, and all the fallacious illuſions 
of a vain ſuperſtition.” AM. * We know that it 
will be difficult for the Melians to contend with 
the 
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CH AP. the ſtrength and fortune of Athens : Yet we truſt 
XVIII. that the gods will ſupport the juſtice of our cauſe, 
and that the Lacedzmonians, from whom we are 


deſcended, moved by a ſenſe of honour, will de- 
fend their own blood.” AI. Believe not that 
Athens will be forſaken by the gods. Ambition 
is implanted in man. The wiſdom of providence, 
not an Athenian decree, has eftabliſhed the inevi- 
table law, that the ſtrong ſhould govern the weak. 
As to the aſſiſtance of the Lacedæmonians, we 
fincerely congratulate your happy ignorance of 
their principles. Whatever equity prevails in 
their domeſtic inſtitutions, they have but one rule 
reſpecting their neighbours, which is, to regulate 
all their tranſactions with them by their own con- 
veniency.” M. lt is chiefly that conſideration 
which affords us hope, that they will not forſake 
an iſland which they have planted, leſt they ſhould 
be regarded as traitors, than which nothing could 
be more unfavourable to their intereſt, eſpecially 
ſince Melos, lying in the neighbourhood of their 
own territories, would be a dangerous poſſeſſion in 
the hands of an enemy.” A. © The timid cau- 
tion of the Lacedzmonians ſeldom takes the field, 
even againſt their inveterate enemies in the Pelo- 
ponneſus, unleſs when their ſtandard is attended 
by numerous allies. It is not to be imagined that, 
for the ſafety of a colony, they will alone croſs 
the Cretan ſea, to contend with the ſuperior navy 
of Athens.” M. Should the Lacedæmonians 
be averſe to fail, they can tranſport others in their 
ſtead; and the extent of the Cretan ſea may 
elude the „ N your ſhips ; or ſhould that 
probability fail, the Lacedæmonians may attack 
your ſubjects on the continent, and accompliſh 
the deſigns of the warlike Brafidas.” A. © You 
are determined, it ſeems, to learn, by fatal expe- 

rience, 


4 1 * — * _ P me #9, the 
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rience, that fear never compelled the Athenians to C H A P. 
deſiſt from their deſigns ; eſpecially never to raiſe XVIII. 
the ſiege of any place which they had once inveſt- 
ed. For during the whole of this long confe- 

rence, you have not mentioned a fingle particu- 

lar capable of y juſt ground of confi- 

dence. Deccived by the ſplendour of words, you 

talk of honour and independence, rejecting the 

offers of a powerful ſtate, whoſe arms you are 

unable to reſiſt, and whoſe protection you might 

obtain at the expence of a moderate tribute. Leſt 

ſhame ſhould have any ſhare in this be- 
haviour, we ſhall leave you to conſult privately, 

only reminding you once more, that your preſent 
deliberations involve the fate of your country.” 


The Athenian ambaſſadors retired ; and ſhortly Magnani- 
afterwards, the Melians recalled them, and . de- ALB. 
clared their unanimous reſolution not to betray, in 3. 
one unlucky hour, the liberty which they had 
maintained for ſeven hundred years; depending 
on the vigorous aſſiſtance of their Lacedemonian 
kinſmen, and truſting eſpecially in that divine 
providence which had hitherto moſt wonderfully 
them amidft the general convulſions of 
reece. But they entreated the Athenians to ac- 
cept their offers of neutrality, and to abſtain 
from unprovoked violence.” The ambaſladors 
prepared for returning to the camp, leaving the of Melos, 
commiſſioners with a ſarcaſtic threat, That of all — 
men, in ſuch a delicate ſituation, the Melians alone f the in- 
thought the ſuture more certain than the paſt, and habitants. 
would grievouſly ſuffer for their folly, in prefer- 
ring to the propoſals of certain and immediate 
ſafety, the deceitfulneſs of hope, the inſtability of 
fortune, and the vain proſpect of Lacedæmonian 
aid.” The Athenians, irritated by oppoſition, 
Vor. II. M inveſted, 
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CHAP. inveſted, without delay, the capital of Melos, 


XVII. 


which was blocked up for ſeveral months by ſea 


and land. The beſieged, after ſuffering cruelly 
by famine, made ſeveral deſperate ſallies, ſeized 
the Athenian magazines, and deſtroyed part of 
their works. But towards the end of winter their 
reſiſtance was defeated, by the vigorous efforts of 
the enemy, combined with domeſtic treaſon. 
The males above the 
unhappy fate of the Scionians. The women and 


children were ſubjected to perpetual ſervitude, aud 


five hundred new inhabitants, drawn from the 
neighbouring colonies of Athens, were ſent to 
occupy the vacant lands, which had been culti- 
vated and adorned for ſeven centuries by the la- 
bour of the exterminated Melians . 


27 Thucydid. I. v. p. 410. ad fin. 


age of fourteen ſhared the 
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CH AF. XIX. 


Alcibiades promotes the Sicilian Expedition. —Revo- 
lutions in that Iſland. —Embaſſy to Athens.— 
Extravagant Views of Alcibiades.—Oppaſed by 
Nictas.—The Athenians prepare to invade Sicily. 

 — Their Armament bebeld with Suſpicion by the 

Lalian States. —Dehiberations concerning the 
Mode of carrying on the War.—Alcibiades takes 
Catana by Stratagem.—His Intrigues in Meſſene. 
—He is unſeaſonably recalled to Athens.— 
Charged with Treaſon and Impiety.—Eſcapes 
to Sparta.—Nicias determines to attack Syracuſe. 
— Deſcription of that City.—The Athenians pre- 
vail in a Batile.— Return to Catana and Naxos. 


HE inhuman maſſacre of the Melians hasCHAP. 
been aſcribed by an inſtructive, t XIX. 
often accurate biographer*, to the unfeeling pride .- 
of Alcibiades. But more ancient and authentic ge, pro- 
writers *, whoſe ſilence ſeems to exculpate the fon motes the 
of Clinias from this atrocious accuſation, repre- expedition 
ſent him as the principal author of the expedition iato Sicily. 
againſt Sicily ; an expedition not more unjuſt in 
its-principle than fatal in its conſequences. 


The falutary union between the princes of Sy- Revoluti- 
racuſe and Agrigentum triumphed, as we had oc- ons in that 
caſion to relate, over the ambition and reſources of * 
Carthage. Sicily flouriſned under the virtuous ad- — 
miniſtration of Gelon * and Theron; but its tran- 
quillity was diſturbed by the diſſentions of their 

| 2 immediate 


» Plut. in Alcib. 


* Thucyd. |. v. Lyfias Otat. cont. Alcib. 
3 See vol. I. chap. xi. 
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CHAP. 


XIX. 


——— which the incapacity and misfortunes of his riv 


Reign of 
Hieron in 
Syracuſe. 


jects, already prov 
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immediate ſucceſſors. Hieron king of Syracuſe 
proved victorious in a long and bloody war, duri 


Thraſideus emboldened the reſentment of his ſub- 


oked by his injuſtice and cru- 
elty 3. He eſcaped the popular fury, but fell a 
victim to his own deſpair ; and the Agrigentines, 
having expelled the family of an adious tyrant, 
inſtituted a republican form of policy. 


The falſe, cruel, and avaricious Hieron (for 
ſuch at leaſt he is deſcribed * in the firſt years of 
his reign) probably received little benefit the 
dangerous influence of proſperity. But his mind 
was not incapable of reflection; and, in the 
courſe of a long fickneſs and confinement, he 
diſcovered the emptineſs of ſuch objects as kings 
are taught to admire, and had recourſe to the ſolid 
pleaſures of the underſtanding. By converfing 
with Grecian philoſophers he learned the moſt 
important of all leſſons, that of con with 
himſelf; a converſation, which none but the moſt 
virtuous or the molt vicious of men can long and 
frequently maintain, without deriving from it 
eſſential profit. With the i ment of his 
underſtanding, the fentiments of Hieron im- 
proved; his character and manners underwent a 
total change; and the latter years of his reign 
adorn the hiſtory of Sicily, and the age in which 
he lived. The poets Simonides, Æſchylus, and 
Bacchilides frequented his court, and admired the 

reatneſs of his mind, rather than of his fortune. 
The ſublime genius of Pindar has celebrated the 
magnificent generoſity of his illuſt rious Foo. 


3 Diodor. |. xi. c. lx & feqq. 
+ Diodor. Sic. I. xi. c. Ixvi. 
5 ZElian. |, ix. c. vii. 
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And in an age when writing was the picture of CH A AP. 
converſation, becauſe men talked as they needed 

not have been aſhamed to write, the — 
diſciple of Socrates, who had to hope or 
to fear from the aſhes of a king of Sicily, has re- 
preſented Hieron, in the Dialogue entitled from 
his name , as a model of wiſdom and virtue. 


It is a mortyfying reflection that the inimitable The ty. 
qualities of a virtuous prince ſhould naturally en- _ y of 


courage the ſloth, or 8 of a dege- ahn 


and 
nerate ſucceſſor. reign of Hieron eſtabliſh. 
was followed oy 


he 0 bloody tyranny of Thraſy- ment of 
bulus; a wretch who, diſgracing the throne and democra- 
human nature, was expelled =d from Sicily by the i 
juſt indignation of his ſubjects. Reſentment is viii. 
more permanent than gratitude. The Syracuſans A. C. 466. 
forgot the fame of they forgot the re- 
cent merit of Hieron; and, that they might ne- 
ver be again ſubjected to a tyrant like Thraſybu- 
lus, exchanged the odious pon er of kings for the 
dangerous fury of democracy ”. 


The inferior cities having ſucceſſively imitated Effects of 
the example of Agrigentum and Syracuſe, the 1 
Grecian colonies in Sicily experienced the diſor- lation. 
ders of that tumultuous liberty which had ſo long 
prevailed in the mother country, Diſtracted by 
internal diſcord, and haraſſed by external hoſtili- 
ty, they had neither leiſure nor inclination to at- 
tend to the politics of Greece. The republic of 
Syracuſe, which was alone ca of interpoling, 
with effect, in the quarrels of that country, imi- 
tated, inſtead of 4 as ambition of A- 
thens, Moſt of the Dorian ſettlements had be- 


come 


N Hieron. 
Ariſtot. de Repub. |. v. c. zii. 
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CHAP. come confederates, or rather tributaries, to the 

XIX. Syracuſans; and, towards the commencement of 

the Peloponnefian war, that aſpiring people, 

though torn by domeſtic factions, ſtrenuouſly ex- 

erted their valour againſt the Tonic ſettlements of 
Leontium, Catana, and Naxos. 


Diſſenti- While theſe unhappy iſlanders ſtruggled with 
ons in Si- the turbulence of a government more ſtormy 
cily, in than the whirlpools of Scylla and Charybdis, they 
which the like wiſe enjoyed, however, the peculiar advan- 
Athenians 3 
interfere, tages of democracy; which, of all political con- 
Olymp. ſtitutions, preſents the wideſt ſcope to the exerciſe 
bxxxvili. 3. of ſuperior talents, and has always been the moſt 
25 productive in great men. The active fermenta- 
tion of popular aſſemblies had given the eloquence 
of a Gorgias to Leontium, and the abilities of a 
Hermocrates to Syracuſe. In the fixth year of 
the Peloponneſian war, the former came to Athens 
to ſolicit the protection of that republic againſt the 
unjuſt uſurpation of the Sicilian capital. His ar- 
guments convinced the judgment, and the bril- 
hant harmony of his ſtyle tranſported the ſenſi- 
bility of the Athenians. They immediz:ely diſ- 
patched twenty ſhips of war to the aſſiſtance of 
their Jonic brethren. Two years afterwards a ſi- 
milar requeſt was made, and as readily complied 
with; and the Athenians ſeemed diſpoſed to en- 
gage with vigeur in the war, when the foreſight 
of Herinocrates, alarmed by the intruſion of theſe 
ambitious ſtrangers, promoted a general congrets 
of the ſtates of Sicily. 


Appeaſed This convention was held at the central town 
byHermo- of Gela; it was attended by the plenipotentiaties 
2 of all the Doric and Jonic cities. Hermocrates 
ee”, Tepretented Sytacule ; and illuſtrious as that re- 


A. C. 424. public 
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public was, his conduct proved him worthy its H AP. 
higheſt honours. While the repreſentatives of XIX. 


other ſtates dwelt on their particular grievances, ' 
and urged their ſeparate intereſts, Hermocrates 
regarded and enforced only the general intereſt of 
Sicily. His arguments finally prevailed, and all 
parties were engaged to terminate their domeſtic 
conteſts, leſt the whole iſland ſhould fall a prey to 


a foreign power 


But a plan of union, fo ſeaſonable and ſalutary, New diſ- 
depended on the tranſient influence of a ſingle ſentions. 
man, while the principles of diſcord were innu- 4 
merable and permanent. Within a few years af- A. C. 476. 


ter this event Leontium was taken and deſtroy ed, 
its inhabitants reduced to the wretched condition 
of exiles, and its confederates, the Egeſteans, 
cloſely beſieged by the conjunct arms of Selinus 


and Syracuſe. The unfortunate communities Demands 


rights of conſanguinity, and addreſſing not only 
the paſſions but the intereſt of their powerful al- 
hes. * The Athenians,” they inſiſted, © were 
bound by every principle of found policy to re- 
preſs the growing greatneſs of Syracuſe, which 
muſt otherwiſe become a formidable acceſſion to 
the Peloponneſian league ; and now yas the time 
for undertaking that enterpriſe, while their Ionian 
kinſmen in Sicily were ſtill capable of exerting 
ſome vigour in their own defence,” In order to 
enforce theſe arguments, the ambaſſadors of E- 
geſta gave an oſtentatious, and even a very falſe, 
deſcription of the wealth of their republic ; 
which, according to their account, was capable 
of furniſhing the whole expence of the war. 
Their fellow-citizens at home carried on the de- 


ception 
* Thucydid. p. 290. | 


; * of th 
again ſent an embaſly to Athens, pleading the Egeſteans, 
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CH 2 p. ception by a moſt unjuſtifiable artifice, diſplaying 
XI 


to the Athenian commiſſioners ſent to confer with 
them, the borrowed riches of their nei 
and raiſing, by extraordinary expedients, the ſum 
of talents of filver, to maintain, for a 
— * an * fleet of * wy they 

purpoſed monthly to repeat this ubſidy, 
which at once — their — 4 


with The arguments of their Sicilian allies were 
which the dqubtleſs intitled to conſiderable weight with the 
— Athenians; yet various reaſons might have diſ- 
denty fuaded that ambitious people from undertaking, 
comply. at the nt juncture, an expedition againſt the 
powerful republic of Syracuſe. The cloud of 

war which Pericles ſaw advancing, with rapid mo- 
tion, from the Peloponneſus, had been at length 
diſpelled by the valour and fortune of the Athe- 
nians ; not, however, before the arms of Braſidas 
had ſhaken their empire to the foundation. The 
fame ſtorm might be again collected, if the A- 
thenians removed their armies from home, eſpe- 
cially if they were unfortunate abroad, fince the 
wounded pride of Sparta would eagerly ſeize the 
firſt opportunity of N The rebellion of 
the Macedonian cities was ſtill unſubdued, and it 
would be highly imprudent and dangerous, be- 
ſore recovering the allegiance of theſe ancient 
poſſeſſions, to attempt the acquiſition of new 
territories. Should the Athenian expedition 
againft Sicily be crowned with the moſt flattering 
ſucceis, it would ſtill be difficult, nay impoſſible, 
to preſerve ſuch a diſtant and extenſive conqueſt 
but ſhould this ambitious defign fail in the execu- 
tion, as there was too good reaſon to apprehend, 
the misfortunes of the Athenians, whole great- 
neſs 


r — 
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neſs was the object both of terror and of envy, CHAP. 


would encourage the rebellious ſpirit of their ſub- 


jects and allies, excite the latent animoſity of be. 


Peloponneſians, and reinforce their ancient ege- 
mies by the reſentment and hoſtility of Syracuſe 
and her confederates, juſtly provoked by the dar- 
ing invaſion of their iſland. 


169 


XIX. 


Theſe prudential conſiderations were unable to ꝑ v. 


cool the ardour of the Athenian aſſembly, inflam- 


ed by the breath of their favourite Alcibiades. It of Alcibi- 
is a juſt and profound obſervation of Machiavel, 29s 


that the real powers of government are often con- 
tracted to a narrower point in republics than in 
monarchies; an obſervation which that ſagacious 
ſtateſman had learned from the experience of his 
native city, and which he might have confirmed 
by the hi of the Greeks, whoſe political 
meaſures, even whoſe national character, de- 


pended on the tranſient influence of a few indivi- 


duals. Under the direction of Ariftides and The- 
miſtocles, the Athenians diſplayed the ſoundeſt 
policy, adorned by unſhaken probity, and by he- 
roic valour. Cimon inſpired the generous ambi- 
tion which animated his own breaſt : a dignified 
grandeur and magnanimous firmneſs diftingurſhed 
the long adminiſtration, I had almoſt faid reign, 
of Pericles. The fon of Clinias ſucceeded to the 
power and authority, without ſucceeding to the 
virtues of thoſe great men, whom his pride diſ- 
dained to imitate. Regardleſs of order and de- 
cency, with a licentious magnificence moſt offen- 
five to the ſpirit of republican equality, he blend- 
ed a certain elegance of manners, which not 
only repelled cenſure, but attracted applaule. 
Thus diſpenſed from obſerving the eſtabliſhed 
formalities of private life, he expected that the 


glory 


t views 
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CHAP. glory of his admiſtration might ſoar above the 
XIX. ordinary dictates of political prudence *. Though 


he preferred what was uſeful to what was virtuous, 
he preferred what was brilliant to what was uſe- 
ful, and diſdaining the common gifts of valour 
and fortune, aſpired at objects extraordinary and 
unattainable. The recovery of the Athenian poſ- 
ſeſſions, and the re-eſtabliſhment of an empire, 
already too extenſive, might have ſatisfied the 
ambition of a bold and active ſtateſman. But 
the extravagant hopes of Alcibiades expatiated in 
a wider field. The acquiſition of Sicily itſelf, 
he regarded only as a neceſſary introduction to 
farther and more important conqueſts. The in- 
termediate ſituation of that beautiful and fertile 
ifland opened, on the one hand, an eaſy commu- 
nication with the eaftern front of Italy, which, 
from Brunduſium to the Sicilian frith, was adorn- 
ed by populous and flouriſhing cities; and, on 
the other, afforded a ſhort and fafe paſſage to 
the northern ſhores of Atrica, which, for many 
ages, had been cultivated and enriched by the 
united labours of the Greeks and Carthaginians. 
in his waking or fleeping dreams, Alcibiades 
graiped the wide extent of thoſe diſtant poſſeſſions, 
by the retources of which he expected finally to 
{ubdue the pertinacious ſpitit, and obſtinate reſiſt- 
ance, of the Feloponneſians. Thus ſecure at 
hume, and ſoereign of the fea, Athens might 
„corporate with her own the troops of the con- 
quered provinces, and maintain an unſhaken do- 
minion over the moſt delighiful portion of the 
carth, while her fortunate citizens, delivered from 
i laborious and mercenary cares, would be ſup- 
ported 

5 See Plut. in Alcibiad. Ifocrat. de Pace, above all, the 
animated picture in Plato's Republic, (l. viii. cap. cc. & 


icq.) of which Alcibiades, doubtleſs, was the original. 
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ported by the contributions of ſubject nations, CH AP. 
and enabled to diſplay, in their full extent, that XIX. 
taſte for ſplendour and magnificence, that great 
neſs of ſoul, and ſuperiority of genius, which 

juſtly entitled them to the empire of the world?. 


Allured by theſe extravagant, but flattering The Sici- 
proſpects of grandeur, the Athenians, in two ſuc- lian expe- 
ceſſive aſſemblies, held at the ſhort interval of five dition op- 
days, agreed to the reſolution of making war 18 
againſt Sicily, and of raiſing ſuch naval and mi- Olymp. 
litary force as ſeemed neceſſary for carrying it on ci. 2. 
with vigour and ſucceſs. While they till deli- A. C. 415. 
berated on the latter object, the virtuous Nicias, 
who had been named with Alcibiades and Lama- 
chus to the command of the projected armament, 
omitted nothing that prudence could ſuggeſt, and 
patriotiſm enforce, to deter his countrymen from 
ſuch a dangerous and fatal deſign. On this me- 
morable occaſion, he threw aſide his uſual timi- 
dity, and diveſted himfelf of that rigid regard for 
eſtabliſhed forms, which was natural to his age 
and character. Though the aſſembly was con- 
vened to determine the proportion of ſupplics and 
troops, and the means cf collecting them with 
the greateſt expedition and facility, he ventured, 
contrary to ancient cuſtom, to propoſe a different 
ſubject of debate; affirming, ** Thar the intereſt 
of Athens was concerned, not in providing the 
preparations for the Sicilian invaſion, but in re- 
examining the expediency of the war. The 
aſſembly ought not to be moved by the arguments 
and intreaues of the perſecuted Egiſtæans, and 
fugitive Leontines, whom reſentment had taught 
to exaggerate, and milery to deceive. Nor ought 


the 


o Wocrat. de Pace. Andocid. Otat. iti. p. 269, & Ariftcph, 
ip. ver. 636. 
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C H AP. the vain phantom of glory and ambition to engage 
XIX. Athens in a deſign perhaps altogether impracti- 


>> cable, and, in the preſent juncture, peculiarly 


unſeaſonable; fince it would be madneſs to excite 
the flames of a new war, before the aſhes of the 
old were extinguiſhed. The pleas of danger and 
ſelf-defence were in the ree frivolous ; 
for, ſhould the dreaded power of Syracuſe be 
extended over the whole of Sicily, the Athenians 
would have nothing to apprehend : this event 
would rather increaſe their ſecurity. In the actual 
ſtate of the iſland, particular cities might be per- 
ſuaded by fear, or intereſt, to court the protection 
of the 2 7 confederacy; but the victo- 
rious Syracuſe would diſdain to follow the ſtan- 
dard of Sparta. Should the former republic, by 
an effort of uncommon generoſity, ſubject the 
partial dictates of her pride to the general ſafety 
and honour of the Dorian name, found policy, 
however, would ftill prevent her from 
the precarious empire which ſhe had obtained 
over her neighbours, by ſtrengthening the confe- 
deracy of Peloponneſus, of which the avowed de- 
ſign was to give © and independence to the 
Grecian cities. Should all remote views of policy 
be diſregarded, yet immediate fear would deter 
the — " he om provoking the reſentment of 
2 the effecls of which they had not as yet 
experienced, but which, being unknown, muſt 
appear the more formidable. It was evident, 
| therefore, that the Sicilian expedition might be 
omitted without danger; but if this enterpriſe, 
which had been haſtily 4 on, were injudi- 
cioully executed, or i if any of thoſe misfortunes 
ſhould happen, which are but too frequent in war, 
the Athenians would be expoſed not only to dan- 
ger, but to diſgrace and ruin. The reſult of ſuch 
an 
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an important del:beration 
mitted to the raſh deciſion of youthful levity; 
which viewed the Sicilian war, as it did every 
other object, through the deluſive medium of 
hope, vanity, and ambition; and, totally diſre- 
gs} open r 
republic, conſidered only the profits of mili- 
tary which might repair the wreck of 
exhauſted fortunes, and ſupply a new fund * 
indulgence of extravagant and licentious plea- 
ſures. He had in his eye r 
tion, the principal author of the expedition, who 
was ſurrounded by a numerous band of adherents, 
determined to a his diſcourſe, and to pro- 
mote his meaſures. It became the wiſdom and 
dignity of the aſſembly to reſiſt with firmneſs that 
juvenile conſpiracy. In ſuch a dangerous criſis, 
it was the duty of the preſident to diſpenſe with 
ordinary forms, and to act, not merely as the 
inſtrument, but as the phyſician of a diſeaſed 
republic. The queſtion ought to be debated a 
ſecond time; and the Athenians ought to reſcind 
the decree againſt Sicily, which had paſſed with- 
out ſufficient examination, in the abſence of ſeve- 
ral aged and reſpectable counſellors *.” 


not to be com-CHAP. 
— — 


This diſcourſe immediately called up Alcibiades, His dit- 


who, 
acknowledged, 


preſuming on his credit with the aſſembly, courſe un- 
That he had aſpired to the com- ſwered by 


mand in Sicily, and that he thought himſelf juſtly 2 


intitled to that dignity. The extravagance of 
which he was accuſed, had redounded to the pro- 
fit 


. Thucydid. I. vi. p. 417. & ſeqq. The Sicilian expe- 
dition is uninterruptedly related through the remainder of the 
fixth and ſeventh books of Thucydides. The collateral 
authority of Diodorus, Plutarch, and the orators, is of little 
importance. 
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CHAP. fit of his country; fince his magnificence at the 
XIX. Olympic games, however it might be traduced 
S— by an abuſive epithet, had extended the glory of 
Athens, and deſerved the admiration of Greece. 
His youth and inexperience had effected what the 
wiſeſt ſtateſmen had attempted in vain. A 
powerful confederacy had been formed againſt 
Sparta, even in the boſom of the Peloponneſus; 
and the terror of a domeſtic foe would long pre- 
vent the enmity of that rival ſtate from inter- 
rupting the progreſs of Athenian grandeur. In 
an expedition, evidently directed to this glorious 
end, expence and danger ought not to be regard- 
ed, fince wealth was uſefully facrificed to purchaſe 
victory and renown ; and power was only to be 
preſerved by ſeizing every favourable opportunity 
ro increaſe it. To the undertaking which he 
adiiſed, no reaſonable objection could be made; 
its expence would be furniſhed by the Egiſtæans, 
and other confederates; and the danger could not 
be great, as Sicily, however extenſive and popu- 
lous, was inhabited by a promiſcuous crowd of 
various nations, without arms or diſcipline, de- 

void of patriotiſm, and incapable of union.“ 


Nicias ex. The aſſembly murmured applauſe, confirmed 
plains the their former decree, and teſtified for the war 
difficulties greater alacrity than before. Nicias perceived 
of the the violence of the popular current: ſtill, how- 
WW ever, he tried one ineffectual effort in order to 
reſiſt its ſtrength. ** The ſucceſs of an invader,” 
he obſerved, commonly depended on the rapi- 
dity and force of his firſt unexpected impreſſion, 
which confirmed the confidence of his friends, 
and excited diſmay and terror in his enemies. 


If 
„* Thucydid. p. 422—426. 
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If the expedition into Sicily muſt be undertaken C HAP. 
in defiance of every difficulty and danger, it ought XIX. 
therefore to be carried into execution with the 


utmoſt vigour. The Athenians might thus ſecure 
the aſſiſtance of Naxos and Catana, which were 
connected by affinity with the Egiſtæans and 
Leontines. But there remained ſeven cities, and 
thoſe far more powerful, with which they muſt 
prepare to contend ; particularly Selinus and Sy- 
racuſe, places well provided in ſhips, magazines, 
cavalry, archers, heavy-armed troops, and every 
object and reſource moſt uſeful in defenſive war. 
An armament ſimply naval, would not be ſuffi- 
cient to cope with ſuch a ſtrength. Five thou- 
ſand pikemen, with a proportional number of 
archers and cavalry, could not render the invaſion 
ſucceſsful. After arriving in Sicily, the towns 
muſt be beſieged or ſtormed; workmen, with all 
forts of machines and implements, muſt be col- 
lected for thoſe purpoſes, and tranſported to an 
iſland from which, in the four winter months, a 
meſſenger could ſcarcely return to Athens. This 
neceſſary train, which would greatly encumber the 
fleet and army, muſt be ſubſiſted in a hoſtile 
country. Beſides an hundred gallies, a great 
number of tenders and victuallers would be re- 
quired for the expedition. To collect ſuch an 
immenſe maſs of war, demanded, doubtleſs, aſto- 
niſhing ardour and perſeverance ; but if the Athe- 
nians intended to employ a ſmaller force, he muſt 
decline the honour to command them, fince no- 
thing leſs than what he had deſcribed could pro- 
miſe a hope of victory, or prevent the certainty 
of defeat 


The 
> Thucydid. p. 4429 


The 
 nirudeof the hopes and the ardour of all ranks of men 
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© XK. © RT | 1 
XIX. trymen from thi enterpri ifying 
Tr difficulty of its execution, — an oppoſite 
— The obſtacles, which were unable to 
—_ conquer, only animated the courage of the aſſem- 
iovading bly; and it was determined, that the generals 
Sicily. ſhould be inveſted with full authority to raiſe ſuch 
_ ſums of money, and to levy ſuch a body of troops, 
A. C. 4 f. as might enſure ſucceſs to their arms. The do- 

meſtic ſtrength of the Athenians was unequal to 
the greatneſs of the undertaking: proper agents 
were diſpatched to demand an extraordinary con- 
tribution from their dependent ſtares, as well as 
to ſummon the reluctant aſſiſtance of their more 
warlike allies. Theſe auxiliary ſquadrons were 
ordered to fail to Corcyra, in which rendezvous 
the Athenians, towards the middle of ſummer, 
were ready to join their confederates. 


The magnitude of the preparations 


increaſed 


theic pre- in the republic. The old expected that nothing 
Parations. could reſiſt ſuch a numerous _ 
armament, The young eagerly ſeized an occa- 
ſion to gratify their curioſmy and love of know- 
ledge in a diſtant navigation, and to ſhare the 
honours of fuch a glorious enterpriſe. The rich 
exulted in diſplaying their magnificence ; the 
poor rejoiced in the immediate aſſurance of pay 
tufficient to relieve their preſent wants, and in 
the proſpect of obtaining by their arms the mate- 
rials of future eaſe and happineſs. Inſtead of 
finding any difficulty to complete the levies, the 
great difficulty conſiſted in deciding the prefe- 
rence 

27 The moſt expert and able ſeamen received a drachma 


(ſeven pence three farthings) as daily pay, beſides donatives 
Com dike rehetiies caginine Thucyd. & Plut. 
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rence of valour and merit among thoſe who ſoli- C HAP. 
cited to ſerve; and the whole complement of XIX. 
forces, to be employed by ſea and land, conſiſte ——— 
of choſen men . 


Amidſt the general alacrity felt, or at leaſt The gene- 
expreſſed, by people of all deſcriptions (for the ral ala- 
dread of incurring public cenſure made ſcveral 4 Ar 
expreſs what they did not feel), Socrates alone 
ventured openly and boldly to condemn the expe- 
dition, and to predict the future calamities of his 
country. But the authority of a ſage was inca- 
pable to check the courſe of that enthuſiaſm, which 


had not been interrupted by the anniverſary feſti- 
val of Adonis, an ancient and melancholy rite, 
which inauſpiciouſly returned a few days pre- 
ceding the embarkation. During this dreary cere- 
mony, the ſtreets of Athens were crowded with 
ſpect 


res clothed in funereal robes; the ſpacious 
domes and temples reſounded with lugubrious 
cries; while the Grecian matrons, marching in 
flow proceſſion, tore their diſhevelled hair, beat 
their naked boſoms, and lamented in mournful 
ſtrains the untimely death of the lover, and be- 
loved favourite, of Venus “. 


When the appointed day arrived, the whole The ar- 
inhabitants of Athens, whether citizens or ſtran- mament 


gers, aſſembled early in the Piræus, to admire aids from 
Vor. II. 5 N the Athens ; 


** Thucydid. p. 430—433- 1 

Plutarch joins Meton the aftrologer with Socrates. But 
the ſtory of Meton, who pretended macineſs, burned his houſe, 
and entreated the Athenians, that, amidſt his domeſtic mis- 
fortunes, he might not be deprived of the comfort of his only 
ſon, is inconſiſtent with the narrative of Thucydides, which 
proves, that inflead of ling reluQtance, there was 
occaſion to repreſs forwardneſe, to embark. 

*6 Plus, in Nic. & Alcibiad. 
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CHAP. the greateſt ſpectacle ever beheld in a Grecian 
XIX. haibour. An hundred gallies were adorned with 
all the ſplendor of naval pomp: the troops deſ- 
tined to embark, vied with each other in the ele- 
gance of their dreſs, and the brightneſs of their 
arms: the alacrity painted in every face, and the 
magnificence diſplayed with profuſion in every 
part of the equipage, repreſented a triumphal 
ſhow, rather than the ſtern image of war. But 
the ſolidity and greatneſs of the armament proved 
that it was intended for uſe, not for oftentation. 
Amidft this glare of external pageantry which 
accompanied the adventurous youth, their friends 
and kinſmen could not ſuppreſs a few parting 
rears, when they conſidered the length of the 
voyage, the dangers of the fea, and the uncer- 
tainty of beholding again the deareft pledges of 
their affections. t theſe partial expreſſions of | 
grief were ſpeedily interrupied by the animating | 
founds of the trumpet, which ifſued at once from 
an hundred ſhips, and provoked ſympathetic accla- 
mations from the ſhore. The captains then of- 
fered ſolemn prayers to the gods, which were 
anſwered by correſponding vows from the ſpec- 
tators: the cuſtomary libations were poured out 
in goblets of gold and filver; and, after the 
triumphant Pæan had been ſung in full chorus, 
the whole fleet at once ſet fail, and contended for 
the prize of naval ſkill and celerity, until they 
reached the lofty ſhores of Egina, from whence 
they enjoyed a proſperous navigation to the ren- 
dezvous of their confederates at Corcyra *. 


At 


*7 Thucydid. |. vi. p. 432. & ſeqq. Plut. in Nicia. Diodor. 
1. Xllt, p. 332. 
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At Corcyra the commanders reviewed the HA x. 
ſtrength of the armament, which conſiſted of an XIX. 
hundred and thirty-four ſhips of war, with a pro- 
portionable number of tranſports and tenders. d Co- 
The heavy-armed troops, exceeding five thou- 
ſand, were attended with a ſufficient body of 
lingers and archers. The army, abundantly pro- 
vided in every other article, was extremely defi- 
cient in horſes, which amounted to no more than 
thirty. But, at a moderate computation, we may 
eſtimate the whole military and naval ſtrength, 
including ſlaves and ſervants, at twenty thouſand 
men. 


With this hoſt, had the Athenians at TheAthe- 
once ſurpriſed and aſſailed the unprepared ſecu/ nians fail 
rity of Syracuſe, the expedition, however adven- aui the 
turous and imprudent, might, perhaps, have been aly.. 
crowned with ſucceſs, But the timid mariners of 


the L 
tina, That this defren might 
the greater ſafety, they diſpatched three light 
veſſels to examine the diſpoſition of the Italian 
cities, and to folicit admiſſion into their harbours. 
The greateſt part of Magna Gracia had, indeed, 
been by Dorians, naturally hoſtile to 
Athens. But from one Italian city the Athenians 
had reaſon to expect a very favourable reception. 
The eſſeminate Sybaris had been demoliſhed, as 
related above, by the warlike inhabitants of Cro- 

| N 2 tona, 


3 Vol. I, chap, xi. 
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C H A P. tona, about the time that the Athenians, growing 
XIX. more powerful than their neighbours, began to 
—v— ſeize every opportunity to extend their colonies, 
and their dominion. Governed by ſuch princi- 

ples, they could not long overlook the happy 
ſituation of Sybaris, near to which they early 

formed an eſtabliſhment that aſſumed the name of 
Thurium, from a falubrious fountain of freſh 
water; and the colony was increaſed by a nu- 

merous ſupply of emigrants, who, under Athenian 

leaders, failed from Greece, thirteen years before 

the Peloponneſian war | 


Are re- The armament at Corcyra, whatever jealouſy 
might create in other cities, was intitled 
with fa the gratitude of Thurium ; preſuming on 
the Italian Which, the commanders, without waiting the re- 
cities, turn of the advice-boats, ordered the fleet to 
in three diviſions, to the Italian coaſt. 
Bur neither the ties of conſanguinity, nor the du- 
ties acknowledged by colonies towards their pa- 
rent ſtate, could prevail on the 12 Thurians 
to open their gates, or even to furniſh a market, 
to their Athenian anceſtors. The towns of Ta- 
rentum and Locris prohibited them the uſe of 
their harbours, and refuſed to ſupply them with 
water; and they coaſted the whole extent of the 
ſhore, from the promontory of Iapygium to that 
of Rhegium, before any one city would allow 
them to purchaſe the commodities for which they 
Regium had immediate uſe. The magiſtrates of um 
«tone up” granted this favour, but they granted nothi 
p=_ more; notwithſtanding the earneſt ſolicitations 
marker, Alcibiades and his colleagues, who exhorted them, 
| as 


its 
to 
wh 


19 


Diodor. I. xii. p. 
3 * 
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as a colony of Eubcea, to aſſiſt their brethren of CH A P. 
Leontium, whoſe republic the Athenians had de- XIX. 
termined to re-eſtabliſh and to defend. 


Rhegium, They are 
were informed by veſſels which had been pur- informed 
diſpatched from Corcyra, that the Egiſtæ- * * 
ans, notwithſtanding the boaſted accounts lately the Tgil- 
given of their riches, poſſeſſed only thirty talents trans. 
in their treaſury. This dif! intelligence, 

with the diſappointment of aſſiſtance They de- 
from any Italian city, occaſioned a council of war, jiberateon 
to conſider what meaſures ought to be purſued in the mode 


While the armament continued at 
t 


the Sicilian ition. It was the opinion of of carry- 
Nicias, that the Egiſtæans ought to be furniſh- - 4 the 


ed with that proportion of ſhips only, the charges 
of which they were able to defray ; and that the 
Athenian fleet having ſettled, either by arms or 
by perſuaſion, the quarrels between them and 
their neighbours, ſhould return to their own har- 
bours, after failing the coaſt of Sicily, and 
diſplaying to the inhabitants of that iſland both 
their inclination and their power to protect the 
weakneſs of their allies.” 


Alcibiades declared, That it would be ſhame- 
ful and ignominious to diffolve ſuch a powerful 
armament, without performing ſome exploit 
the renown of the republic ; that, by the 

pect of immediate and effectual ſupport, the 
inferior cities might eaſily be alienated from their 
reluctant with Selinus and Syracuſe ; 
after which, the war t to be carried on with 
the utmoſt vigour againſt thoſe republics, unleſs 
they re-eſtabliſhed the Leontines in their territory, 


and 


* Thucydid. p. 443. 


CHAP: 
XIX. 
— — 


Judicious 
advice of 
Lama- 
chus 5 


not only be the firſt, but the laſt city, which they 


is rejected. 


ades takes 


Catana by Naxos, and perſuaded the inhabitants to 
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and gave complete ſatisfaction to the injured 
Egiſtæans. 


Lamachus not only a the active counſels 
of Alcibiades, but a meaſure ſtill more 
enterpriſing. The Athenians t not to 
waſte time in unimportant ob) Inſtead of 
ſtriking at the extremities, to aſſault 
at once the heart and ſtrength of the enemy. If 

they immediately attacked Syracuſe, it would 


would have occaſion to beſiege. Nor could the 
attempt fail, if undertaken without delay, before 
the Syracuſans had time to recollect themſelves, 
and to provide for their own defence ; and while 
the Athenian troops, as yet undaunted by any 
check, enjoyed unbroken courage and blooming 


This advice, which does equal honour to the 
ſpirit and good ſenſe of Lamachus, was rejected by 
timidity of Nicias, and probably by the vanity 
cf Alcibiades. The latter perceived a flattering 
opportunity of exhauſting all the reſources of his 
eloquence and intrigue to get poſſeſſion of the de- 
pendent cities, before he illuſtrated the glory of 
his arms in the fiege of Syracuſe. The fleet 
failed from Rhegium to execute his plan, which 
was adopted by his colleagues, as forming the 
middle between the extremes of their reſpective 
opinions. A conſiderable detachment was ſent to 
examine the preparations and the ſtrength of Sy- 
racuſe, and to proclaim liberty, and offer protec- 
tion, to all the captives and ſtrangers confined 
within its walls. 


With another detachment Alcibiades- failed to 
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the alliance of Athens. The remainder of the CH A P., 


armament proceeded to Catana, which refuſed to 
admit the ſhips into the harbour, or the troops 
into the city. But on the arrival of Alcibiades, 
the Cataneans allowed him to addreſs the aſſem- 
bly, and propoſe his demands. The artful Athe- 
nian traniported the populace, and even the ma- 
giſtrates themſelves, by the charms of his elo- 
quence ; the citizens flocked from every quanter, 
to hear a diſcourſe which was purpoſely protracted 
for ſeveral hours; the ſoldiers forſook their poſts ; 
and the enemy, who had prepared to avail them- 

ſelves of this negligence 


, burſt th the un- 
ures tes, and became maſters of the city. 
the Cataneans who were moſt attached 


to the intereſts of Syracuſe, fortunately eſcaped 
death by the celerity of their flight. The reſt ac- 
cepted the proffered friendſhip of the Athenians. 
This ſucceſs would 


by the ſurrender of Meſſenẽ, which Alcibiades 
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XIX. 


— — 


probably have been followed His in- 


trigues in 


had filled with diſtruſt and ſedition. But when e 


the plot was ripe for execution“, the man who 
had contrived, and who alone could conduct it, 
was diſqualified from ſerving his country. The 
arrival of the Salaminian galley recalled Alcibi- 
1 that he might ſtand trial for his 
e. 
It would be improper to ſuſpend the courſe of an 


_ intereſting narrative, by deſcribing the cauſes 
and 


* Thucydides ſays, When Alcibiades knew he ſhould 
be baniſhed, he betrayed his accomplices to the party favour- 


able to Syracuſe, who immediately put their adverſaries to 
death.” id. p. 462. We ſhall ſee hereafter till 
more fatal of his reſentment againſt his covn- 


try. But ing can more atteſt the itude of 
12 nothing ſtrongly rurpit 


He is un 
ſeaſonably 
recalled to 
Athens. 
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CHAP. and circumſtances of this unexpected event, if 
XIX. they were not immediately connected with the 
—Y ſubſequent hiſtory of the Sicilian expedition, 
and with the future fortune of the Athenians, 
who, after engaging, by the advice of one man, 
in the moſt romantic ſchemes of conqueſt which 
the madneſs of ambition had ever dared to enter- 
tain, injudiciouſly arreſted the activity of that man 
in the execution of ſuch extraordinary deſigns, as 
could only be accompliſhed by the wonderful re- 
ſources of his ſingular and eccentric genius. It 
The cauſe happened, that on the night preceding the intend- 
1 bis te- ed navigatggn to Sicily, all the ſtatues of Mercury, 
: which had been erected in the Athenian ſtreets as 
the boundaries of different edifices and tenements, 
were thrown down, broken, and defaced. One 
only image of the god, of uncommon ſize and 
beauty, was faved from their general wreck ; it 
was afterwards called the ſtatue of Andocides, as 
it ſtood before the houſe of the Athenian orator of 
that name. This daring inſult was firſt aſcribed 
to the wicked artifices of the Corinthians, who, 
it was ſuppoſed, might employ ſuch an abomina- 
ble and ſacrilegious contrivance, to deter the 
| Atheniaa armament from failing againſt their 
colony and kinſmen of Syracuſe. But the ene- 
mies of Alcibiades availed themſelves of the 
impious levity ** of his character, to direct the 
| popular 
* Democritus, the chief promoter of the atomic philoſo- 
Pry. was younger than Anaxagoras, and elder than Socrates. 
is ſcholars, Diagoras and Protagoras, propagated his wild 
ſyſtem at Athens towards the commencement ot the Pelopon- 
nefian war. Whether Alcibiades embraced the barten doc- 
rrines of that miſerable te, or adhered to the divine philo» 
ſophy of his maſter Socrates, or, more probably, fluctuated 
| between be hog muſt, 14K _—_ 8 — 
ious to the ſuipicion im 5 L ” . 
apy = Empiric. I, liz. 1 Lac LK in Democrit. 
2 : Protag. 
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ſtorm againſt the head of their deteſted C HAP. 
foe. On the evidence of ſlaves, he was accuſed XIX. 
of having treated, with rude familiarity, other "Va? 
adored 1 of the gods; and Theſſalus, the 
te fon of the magnanimous Cimon, 
im him of impiety towards the goddeſſes 
Ceres and Proſerpine, whoſe awful ceremonies he 
had polluted and profaned ; aſſuming, though 
uninitiated, the name and robes of the high-prieft, 
calling Polytion (in whoſe houſe this dreadful 
ſcene had been repreſented), the torch-bearer, 
Theodorus the herald, and his other licentious 
companions the ſacred brethren and holy miniſters 
of thoſe myſterious rites ©. 


Such an atrocious accuſation alarmed the ter- He is 
rors of the Athenians; one aſſembly was ſum- charged 
moned after another; and the panic became the 9, 
more general, when it was underſtood that, during f\e.}." 
the ſame night in which the ſtatues had been Olymp. 
mutilated, a body of Peloponneſtan troops had ci. 2. 
marched towards the Iſthmus of Corinth. In the 4. C. 415. 
confuſed imagination of the vulgar, it was poſſi- 
ble to unite the incompatible intereſts of ſuperſti- 
tion and of freedom; and they were perſuaded 
by Androcles, and other artful demagogues, that 
the profanation of the myſteries, the defacing of 
the ſtatues of Mercury, the movement of the 
Peloponneſian troops, all announced a conſpiracy 
to demoliſh the eſtabliſhed form of popular go- 
vernment, the ſafety of which had, ever ſince the 
expulſion of the Piliſtradidæ, been the object of 
umverſal and moſt anxious folicitude. 


Alcibiades defended himſelf with his uſual elo- The ani- 
quence and addreſs, againſt the malignity of a een 


charge, of his ac- 


Plutarch. in Alcibiad. 
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C H AP. charge, unſu 


XIX. 
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by any adequate evidence. 
The ſoldiers and failors, whoſe eagerneſs already 


S—-— graſped the conqueſt of Sicily, interceded for the 


deliverance of their commander, whom they re- 
garded as the foul of that glorious enterpriſe. A 
thouſand Argives and Mantineans, who had en- 
liſted, on this occaſion, under the Athenian ban- 
ners, declared their unwillingneſs to fail, unleſs 
they were accompanied by Alcibiades, whoſe 
valour and abilities alone had determined them to 
engage in ſuch an important, but dangerous ſer- 
i This powerful combination in his favour 
diſappointed the preſent hopes, without diſcon- 
certing the future meaſures, of his enemies. 
They perceived that, were he brought to an im- 
mediate trial, it would be impoſſible to obtain 
ſentence againſt him ; but that were his perſon 
and influence removed to a diſtance from Athens, 
every thing might be hoped from the weakneſs, 
inconſtancy, and credulity of the populace. It 
was therefore determined by this perfidious cabal, 
that ſuch orators as had hitherto diſguiſed, under 
the maſk of friendſhip or admiration, their envy 
and hatred of Alcibiades, ſhould declare in full 
aſſembly, ** that it would be inconfiſtent with 
the cleareſt diftates of prudence and propriety, to 
involve in the tedious formalities of a judicial 
procedure, a citizen who had been elected general 
by the unanimous ſuffrage of his country, and 
whoſe preſence was eagerly demanded by the 
affectionate ardour of his troops. The charges 
againſt him deſerved, doubtleſs, to be ſeriouſly 
examined; but the preſent was not a proper time 
for ſuch an inveſtigation, which muſt blunt the 
courage of his followers, and interrupt the ſervice 
of the republic. Let him fail, therefore, for 
Sicily, and at his return home he will either vin- 
| dicate 
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dicate his innocence, or ſuffer the puniſhment of C H AP. 
his guilt. Alcibiades perceived the poiſon concealed XIX. 


under this affected lenity, and teſtified his reluc- -- 


tance to leave behind him ſuch abundant mate- 
rials for the malice of informers. But his petition 
for an immediate trial was rejected by the aſſem- 
bly. He therefore ſet fail, probably flattering 
himſelf, that by the glory and fucceſs of his arms, 
he would filence the clamours, and defeat the 
machinations, of his accuſers. 


But this 


tion was unfortunately diſap- 


pointed. In a republican government, it is not p,ygured 


more eaſy to excite, than it 1s difficult to appeaſe, by 
the fermentation of public diſcontents, eſpecially 


if occaſioned by any real or pretended diminution ſion. 


of freedom. The removal of Alcibiades gave 
full ſcope to the ebullitions of frenzy. 
The Athenians were continually aſſembled to en- 
quire into the violation of the ſtatutes. Many 
reſpectable citizens were ſeized on ſuſpicion, be- 
cauſe they had, on former occaſions, diſcovered 
principles hoſtile to the wild extravagance of de- 
mocracy. Others were impriſoned on the evi- 
dence of Teucer, an obſcure ſtranger, and Dio- 
peithes, a calumnious demagogue. The violence 
of the public diſorder opened a door to private 
vengeance. Every individual was defirous to ſee 
his perſonal enemies among the number of ſtate 
criminals ; and his reſentment was invited falſely 
to accuſe. them, by an injudicious decree of the 
aſſembly, offering high rewards to thoſe who 
ſhould denounce the guilty, and even to the 
guilty themſelves, who ſhould denounce their 


aſſociates. 


[ORR 
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CHAP. Among the perſons who had been ſeized on 


XIX. ſuſpicion, was the crafty and intriguing Timeus, 
8 profligate and impious OO the 


Alcibi- and the 

* ſame whoſe ſtatue of Mercury eſcaped 
eſcapes to general mutilation. The known character of 
theſe men naturally marked them out as peculiar 
ymp- victims of popular fury. As they were confined 
EE in the ſame priſon, had an opportunity of 
' communicating their apptehenſions, and of con- 
triving means of ſafety. Timæus perſuaded his 
friend (for the ties of common create be- 
tween knaves a temporary friendſhip), that it 
would be weakneſs to die by a falſe accuſation, 
when he might ſave himſelf by a lie. Andocides 
turned informer. The priſoners whom he named 
were baniſhed or put to death; the reſt were ſet 
at liberty. The abſent, among whom was Alci- 
biades, were recalled to ſtand trial. But they did 
not obey the ſummons ſent them by the Salami- 
nian galley. The wanderings and misfortunes of 
mores obicure names are unknown. Alcibiades 
eſcaped to Thurium, and afterwards to Argos; 
and when he underſtood that the Athenians had 
ſet a price on his head, he finally took refuge in 
Sparta; where his active genius ſeized the firſt 
opportunity to adviſe and to promote thoſe fata! 
meaſures, which, while they gratified his private 

reſentment, occaſioned the ruin of his country . 


Languis The removal of Alcibiades ſoon a in the 
operations languid ions of the Athenian armament. 
in Sicily. The cautious timidity of Nicias, ſupported by 
wealth, eloquence, and authority, gained *, ab- 

ute 


the 


* Plut. in Alcibiad. & Ifocrates, and Lyſias, in the Ora- 
tions for and againſt the ſon of Alcibiades. Several facts and 
circumſtances are differently repreſented in the Orations of 
Andocides ; but that orator was A party concerned. 


1 
} 
: 
2 
| 


ing the greateſt part 


mined to 
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ſolute aſcendant over the more warlike and enter- CH AP. 


character of Lamachus, whoſe 


priſing 


bold ĩimpreſſion on Selinus or Syracuſe, Nicias 
contented himſelf with taking poſſeſſion of the 
inconſiderable colony of Hyccara. He ravag- 
ed, or laid under contribution, ſome places of 
ſmaller note, and obtained thirty talents from the 
Egiſtzans, which, added to the ſale of the booty, 
furniſhed about thirty thouſand pounds ſterling **, 
a ſum that might be uſefully employed in the pro- 
ſecution of an expenſive war. But this advantage 
did not compenſate for the courage inſpired into 
the Syracuſans by delay, and for the diſhonour 
ſuſtained by the Athenian troops, in their unſuc- 
ceſsful attempts againſt Hybla and Himera, as 
well as for their dejection at being confined, dur- 
of the ſummer, in the inac- 
tive quarters of Naxos and Catana. 


The impatience of the Athenians murmured Nicias de- 
againſt theſe dilatory and ignoble ings, ter mines 


which 


altogerher unworthy the great- 


neſs of their armament, the generous ſpirit with 


which they felt themſelves animated, and the an- 
cient glory of the republic. Nicias, reſiſting the 
wary dictates of his own fear or foreſight, deter- 
gratify the inclination of his troops by 
the vigour of his winter campaign. The con- 
queſt of Syracuſe, 41 — which he intended to 
lead them, mi excite the emulation of the 
combatants, ſince that powerful city formed the 


main obſtacle to their ambition, and the principal 


bulwark 


25 Thirty talents from the Egiſtzans, amount to C 5,812 
The Cie of ſlaves, &c. - DO 


dum ( 29,062 


expoſed him to contempt. Inftead of making ten 
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CH AP, bulwark not only of Sicily, but of the Italian and 
XIX. African ſhores. | 
— 
„ Ancient Syracuſe, of which the ruined gran - 
jon ©: deur till forms an object of admiration, was ſitu- 
city. ate on a ſpeci tory, waſhed on three 
ſides by the fea, and defended on the weſt by 
and almoſt inacceſſible mountains. The 
town was built in a triangular form, whoſe ſum- 
mit may be conceived at the lofty mountains Epi- 
pole, Adjacent to theſe natural fortifications, 
the weſtern or _ 2 10 the city was diſ- 
tinguiſned by name ycha, or Fortune, 
balk adorned by a magnificent temple of that 
flattering divinity. The tri gradually widen- 
ing towards the baſe, com the vaſt ex- 
tent of Achradina, reaching -from the northern 
ſhore of the promontory to the fouthern iſland 
Ortygia. This ſmall iſland, compoling the whole 
of modern Syracuſe, formed but the third and 
leaſt extenſive diviſion of the ancient; which was 
fortified by walls eighteen miles in circuit, en- 
riched by a triple harbour, and peopled by above 
two hundred thouſand warlike citizens or induftri- 
ous ſlaves. | 


Temper When the Syracuſans heard the firſt rumours of 
of the Sy- the Athenian invaſion, they deſpiſed, or affected 
raculans. |, deſpiſe, them as idle lies, invented to amuſe 

the i of the populace. The hoſtile ar- 
mament had arrived at Rhegium before they could 
be perſuaded, by the wiſdom of Hermocrates, to 
provide againſt a danger which their preſumption 
painted as imaginary. But when they received 
undoubted intelligence that the enemy had reach- 
ed the Italian coaſt; when they beheld their nu- 


26 Strabo, p. 266, & ſeqq. & Thucydid. paſſim. l. vi. 
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merous fleet commanding the ſea of Sicily, and CHAP. 


ready to make a deſcent on their defenceleſs 


XIX. 


iſland,” they were ſeized with a degree of juſt ter- WW— 


ror and alarm ional to their falſe ſecurity. 
They condemned their former incredulity and 
indifference, which had been nouriſhed by the 
intereſted adulation of the Athena- 
goras, who vainly aſſured them that the ſtrength 
of Syracuſe was ſufficient not only to defy the 
aſſaults, but to deter the attempts, of any Gre- 
cian foe. From the heights of preſumption they 
plunged into the of deſpair, and their ſpi- 
rits were, with difficulty, reſtored by the animat- 
ing voice of Hermocrates, who. was not more 


prudent in proſperity than intrepid danger. 
By his exhortations they were 


to 


in- 


make ready their arms, to equip their fleet, to fult the 
ſtrengthen their garriſons, and to ſummon the Atbeni- 
aſſiſtance of their allies. Theſe meaſures were 


undertaken with ardour, and carried on with 
unremitting activity; and the dilatory operations 
of the enemy not only removed the recent terror 
and trepidation of the Syracuſans, but inſpired 
them with unuſual firmneſs. They requeſted the 
generals, whom they had appointed to the number 
of fifteen, to lead them to Catana, that they might 

attack the hoſtile camp. Their cavalry haraſſed 
the Athenians by frequent incurſions, beat up 
their quarters, intercepted their convoys, deftroy- 
ed their advanced poſts, and even ed fo 
near to the main body, that they were diſtinctly 
heard demanding, with loud inſults, Whether 
theſe boaſted lords of Greece had left their native 


country, 


 Thueydid. p. 436, & C 
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C HA P. country, that they might form a precarious ſettle- | 
XIX. ment at the foot of Mount Etna. | 


Stratagem Provoked by theſe indignities, and excited b 
of Nicias En y 
— the impatient reſentment of his own troops, Nicias 
poſſeſſion was {till reſtrained from an open attempt againſt 
— Syracuſe by the difficulties attending that enter- 
priſe. The diſtance between Catana and the Sici- 
lian capital was more than thirty miles; but, after 
the moſt proſperous voyage, the Athenians could 
not expect, without extreme danger, to make a 
deſcent on the fortified coaſt of a powerful and | 
vigilant enemy. If they determined to march by 1 
land, the — be haraſſed by the numerous 
cavalry of Syracuſe, which actually watched their 
motions, —— with whoſe activity, in a broken N 

and intricate country, the ſtrength of heavy- 
armed t was exccedingly ill qualified to con- 
tend, To avoid both i inconveniences, Nicias em- 
ployed a ſt A citizen of Catana, whoſe 
ſubtile and daring genius, alike to die 
or to deceive, ought to have his name 
from oblivion, appeared in Syracuſe as a deſerter 

from his native city ; the unhappy fate of which, 
in being ſubjected to the imperious com or 
licentious diſorder of the Athenians, he lamented 
with perfidious tears, and with the plaintive 
accents of well-difſembled forrow. * He was not 

the only man who bewailed, with filial compaſ- 

ſion, the misfortunes and ignominy of his coun- 
try. A numerous band of Cataneans, whoſe 
reſentment was repreſſed by fear, longed to take 
up arms, that * might deliver themſelves 7 
a diſ- 


* Plutarch. The ſneer is differently expreſſed in Thucy- 
dides : ** Whether they had not come to gain a ſettlement 
for themſelves in a foreign country, rather than to replace 
the Leontines in their own.” p- 455- 
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a diſgraceful yoke, and repel the 


Syracuſe ſhould ſecond their generous ardour. 
The Athenians, fo liberally endowed with courage 
and ambition, were deſtitute of wiſdom and of 
diſcipline. They ſpurned the confinement of the 
military life; their poſts were forſaken, their ſhips 
unguarded ; they diidained the duties of the camp, 
and indulged in the pleaſures of the city. On 
an appointed day it would be eaſy for the Syra- 
cuſans, aſſiſted by the conſpirators of Catana, to 
attack them un to mount their unde- 
fended ramparts, to demoliſh their encampment, 
and to burn their fleet.” This daring propoſal 
well correſponded with the keen ſentiments of 
revenge which animated the inhabitants of Syra- 
cuſe. The day was named; the plan oh the enter- 
priſe was concerted, and the treacherous Catanean 
returned home to revive the hopes, and to con- 
firm the reſolution of his pretended aſſociates. 


ſatisfaction to Nicias, whoſe armament prepared 
to (ail for Syracuſe on the day appointed by the 
inhabitants of that city for aſſaulting, wich their 
whole force, the Athenian camp. Already had 
they marched, with this view, to the fertile plain 
of Leontium, when, after twelve hours fail, the 
Athenian fleet arrived in the great harbour, diſ- 
embarked their troops, and fortified a camp with- 
out the weſtern wall, near to a celebrated temple 
of Olympian Jupiter; a ſituation which had been 
pointed out by ſome Syracuſan exiles, and which 
was well adapted to every purpoſe of accommo- 


tyranny of theCHAP. 
invaders. Nor could the deſign fail of ſucceſs, if XIX. 
— — 


The ſuccefs of this intrigue gave the utmoſf pan 


the at 


vity of the 
Syracu- 


lags, 


dation and defence. Meanwhile the cavalry of 


Syracuſe, having proceeded to the walls of Caiana, 
had diſcovered, to their infinite regret, the de- 
Vor. Il. Q parture 


XC1 
*.. The Syracuſan 
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c H AP. parture of the Athenians. The unwelcome intel 
XIX. ligence was conveyed, with the utmoſt expedi- 
> tion, to the infantry, who immediately marched 
back to protect Syracuſe. The rapid return of 
the warlike youth reſtored the of the 
Syracuſans. They were joined by the forces 
Gela, Selinus, and Camarina ; and it was de- 
termined, without loſs of time, to attack the 
hoſtile encampment *. 


— — Only a few days elapſed before the Athenians 
Ge ine gave them a fairer opportunity of revenge. The 
fans in a two armies to engage, reſpectively in- 
battle. flamed by reſentment and ambition; the one 
Olymp. formidable in courage and numbers, the other 
-2- elated by ſuperior diſcipline and habitual victory. 
generals drew up their troops, ſix- 
teen; and the Athenians only eight, deep: but 
the latter had, in their camp, a body of reſerve, 
which was kept ready for action on the firſt ſignal. 
Nicias went round the ranks, exhorting his ſol- 
*diers by a ſhort diſcourſe, in which he obſerved 
that the ſtrength of their preſent preparations was 
better fitted to inſpire con than the moſt 
eloquent ſpeech with a weak army, eſpecially as 
they contended againſt the Syracuſans, a promiſ- 
cuous crowd, whoſe preſumption was founded on 
inexperience, and whoſe deſultorious ardour, how- 
ever ſucceſsful in predatory incurſions, would 
yield to the firſt ſhock of regular war. They 
tought, indeed, in defence of their city ; fo did 
the Athenians and their allies, whom nothing but 
military valour and ſucceſs would reſtore in ſafety 
to their reſpective countries. Having thus 
ſpoken, he led his troops to the enemy, who did 
not 


:* Thucydid. p. 445—457. 
©- Thucydid. p. 458 & 459 
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not decline the engagement. The light-armed C 
archers** ſkirmiſhed in the van: prieſts 
brought forth the accuſtomed ſacrifices: the trum- 
pets ſummoned for a general charge. 


— —— 


The attack was begun with fury, and conti- Cauſe of 


nued with perſeverance for ſeveral hours. Both 
ſides were animated by every principle that can 
inſpire and urge the utmoſt vigour of exertion, 
and victory was ſtill doubtful, when a tempeſt 
ſuddenly aroſe, accompanied with unuſual peals 
of thunder. This event, which little affected the 
Athenians, confounded the unexperienced credu- 
lity of the enemy, who were broken and put to 
flight. Nicias reſtrained the eagerneſs of his men 
in the purſuit, left they ſhould be expoſed to dan- 
ger from a body of twelve hundred Syracuſan 
cavalry, who had not e in the battle, but 
who impatiently watched an opportunity to aſſault 
the diſordered phalanx. The Syracuſans 
to their city, and the Athenians returned to their 
camp. In ſuch an obſtinate conflict the vanquiſh- 
ed loſt two hundred and ſixty, the victors onl 
fifty men; numbers that might occaſion mu 
ſurpriſe, if we reflected not that, to oppoſe the 
offenſive wea uſed by antiquity, the warriors 
of Greece (in every circumſtance fo unlike the 
miſerable and naked peaſants of modern Europe, 
whoſe lives are ſacrificed without defence, as 
without remorſe; to the ambition of men whom 
the Greeks would have ſtyled tyrants) being armed 
with the helmet and cuiraſs, the ample buckler, 
the firm corſelet, and the manly greaves, = 

2 ten 


Thucydides mentions, beſides the archers (reforms) 
the Niet and cer, the throwers of ſtones and 
flingers.” P. 449. They were all Ya, as he fays immedi- 
ately below. 
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C HA P. often diſplayed their ſkill, their courage, and their 
XIX. Jove of liberty, at a very ſmall expence of human 


blood. 


TheAthe- The voyage, the encampment, and the battle, 


nians te- employed the dangerous activity, and 


turn to 
Catana 
and 

Naxos. 


of bat 


gratified 
the impetuous ardour of the Athenians, but did 
not facilitate the conqueſt of Syracuſe. Without 
more powerful preparations, Nicias deſpaired of 
taking the place, either by aſſault, or by a regu- 
lar ſiege. Soon afier his victory he returned with 
the whole armament to Naxos and Catana; a mea- 
ſure which ſufficiently proves that the late enter- 
priſe had been undertaken, not in conſequence 


of any permanent ſyſtem of operations formed by 


the general, but in compliance with the ungo- 
vernable temper of his troops, whoſe ideas of 
military ſubordination were confined to the field 


Without attending to this circumſtance, the conduct 
of Grecian generals muſt, on many occaſions, appear alto- 
unaccountable. The fame obſervation applies to 
modern hiſtory preceding the peace of Munſter. The famous 
war of thirty years, which ended in that peace, laid the 
foundation for the exact military ſubordination which diſtin- 


CHAP. 
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Preparations for the enſuing Campaign. —Thbe Athe- 
nians begin the Siege with Vigour.—Diftreſs and 
Sedition in Syracuſe.— Arrival of Gylippus —Who 
defeats the Athenians.—Tranſattions in Greece. 
— 4 Second Armament arrives at Syracuſe. Its 
firſt Operations ſucceſsful. —The Athenians de- 
feated.—Prepare to raiſe the Siege. Naval En- 
gagement in the Great Harbour. —Deſpondency 
of the Athenians.—Stratagem of Hermocrates.— 
The Athenians raiſe tbeir Camp.—Melancboly 
Firmneſs of Nicias.— Demoſtbenes capitulates.— 
Nicias ſurrenders.— Cruel Treatment of the Athe- 
nian Captrues.—Singular Exceptin, 


ICIAS had reaſon to expect that his victory HAP. 
over the Syracuſans would procure him XX. 
reſpect and aſſiſtance from the inferior ſtates of —»— 
Sicily. His emiffaries were diffuſed over that Nicia⸗ 
iſland and the neighbouring coaſt of Italy. Meſ. rh 
ſengers were ſent to Tuſcany, where Piſa and entuing 
other cities had been founded by Greek colonies *. campaign. 

An embaſly was diſpatched to Carthage, the rival Myup. 
and enemy of Syracuſe. Nicias gave orders to | 4 
collect materials for circumvallation, iron, bricks, : 
and all neceſſary ſtores He demanded horſes 
from the Egeſteans; required from Athens rein- 
ſorcements and a large pecuniary ſupply ; and 
neglected nothing that might enable him to 
the enſuing campaign with vigour and * 
| ile 


Strabo, p. 243, & p. 283, & 
2 It is cema-kable that 
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CHAP. While the Athenians thus prepared for the 
XX. attack of Syracule, the citizens of that capital diſ- 

— — — equal activity in providing for their own 

cuſas defence. By the advice of Hermocrates, they 

for de- 

fence, 


appointed himſelf, Heraclides, and Sicanus; three, 
inſtead of fiiteen generals. The commanders 
newly elected, both in civil and military affairs, 
were inveſted with unlimited power, which was 
uſefully employed to purchaſe or prepare arms, 
daily to exerciſe the troops, and to ſtrengthen 
and extend the fortifications of Syracuſe. They 
likewiſe diſpatched ambaſſadors to the numerous 
cities and republics with which they had been 
connected in peace, or allied in war, to ſolicit the 
continuance of their friendſhip, and to counteract 
the dangerous deſigns of the Athenians. 
Both 


a The importance of the city Camerina, ſituate 
8 on the ſouthern coaſt of Sicily, demanded the 
friendſhip preſence of Hermocrates himſelf, The Cameri- 
of the neans had given a very feeble and reluctant aſſiſt- 


Cameri- ance to their allies of Syracuſe; and the orator 
neans. 


O! Euphemus employed all the reſources of his genius 
= __ to unite them to the Athenian confederacy. An 
A. C. 415. aſſembly being fummoned, Hermocrates inform- 
Argu- ed them, © That a deſire to prevent the decep- 
ments tion of the Camerineans, not the dread of the 
of the Athenian power, had occaſioned his preſent jour- 
Syra- ney. That reſtleſs and ambitious nation, which 

had ſo often kindled the flames of war on the 


continent of Greece, had lately failed to Sicily, 
under 


mand of the army, he acted quite contrary to the opinion 
which he had declared at the commencement of the expedi- 
tion. The plan which he purſued was that of Alcibiades, 


not his own : the views of the banithed general ſtill act uated 


the army; but the ardent ſpirit was withdta wu, that could 
alone enſure their ſucceſs. 
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under pretence of 4 affairs of the HAP. 


Leontines and Egeſteans, but 


cauſes which XX. 


it was eaſy to conjecture, and impoſſible to —v— 


miſtake. Their real and only deſign was to ſow 
diſſention and diſagreement the Sicihan 
ſtates, which, fighting ſingly, might be ſucceſſively 
ſubdued. How could effrontery affirm, or fim- 
plicity believe, that the Athenians ſhould under- 
a voyage to vindicate the freedom of Egeſta ; 
they who oppreſſed, with all the rigours of fla- 
very, the unhappy iſlanders of Eubcea, by whom 
had been built, and from whom its inha- 
bitants were deſcended! Under pretence of deli- 
vering from the tyranny of the great king, the 
Greeks of Aſia, of the Helleſpont, of Thrace, and 
of the Ægean, they had conquered and enſlaved 
thoſe various countries. They actually employed 
the ſame contrivance againſt the ſafety 
of the Sicilians; but he truſted that their preſent 
_ undertaking, carried on with equal arti- 
fice, would be attended with very different ſuc- 
ceſs; and that they would learn, by experience, 
to diſtinguiſh between the effeminate lonians and 
Helleſpontines, whoſe minds had been enfeebled 
and debaſed by the Perſian 2 and the mag- 
nanimous Dorians of Sicily, the genuine rr 


of Peloponneſus, the ſource of valour and 
liberty *.” 


Euphemus, the Athenian, repelled, with force Of the 
and ſpirit, theſe reproachful accuſations. © The Athe- 


colonies of = Ann were kept in a 
not leſs advantageous to themſelves than bonour- 

able to the parent ſtate. The general intereſt of 
Greece —— that the ſame republic which at 
firſt had fo bravely eſtabliſhed, ſhould ſtill con- 


tinue 


3 Thucydid, I. vi. p. 463, & feqq. 
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CHAP. tinue to maintain the national independence. 
XX. They who yield protection muſt aſſume authority ; 
>—— but this authority the Athenians had exerted in a 
manner eſſential to their own and to the public 
ſafety. If they had ſubjected the neighbouring 
coaſts and iſlands, their intereſt might juſtify that 
odious but neceſſary meaſure; and the fame 
dictates of ſound policy which induced them to 
conquer and to enflave the Helleſpontine and 
Aſiatic Greeks, would engage them to emancipate 
and to deliver the oppreſſed Sicilians. To this 
office they were invited by the Leontines and 
Egeſteans; to this duty they were prompted by 
the ties of friendſhip and conſanguinity ; to this 
enterpriſe they were determined by the ſtrongeſt 
of all motives, a well grounded fear leſt the inha- 
bitants of Sicily (whoſe numbers and diſtance 
rendered it impoſſible for Athens to ſubdue, far 
leſs to retain them in ſubjection) ſhould fall a prey 
to the watchful encroachments of Syracuſe, and 
thus become an acceſſion to the Peloponneſian 
The Ca- confederacy.” The Camerineans dreaded the 
merineans diſtant ambition of Athens, but dreaded ſtill more 
cetermine the neighbouring hoſtility of Syracule. Their 
fears dictated a reply in friendly and reſpeciſul 

neutra- fears dictated a reply in friendly pe 
lity. terms; but they craved leave to preſerve a neu- 
trality between the contending powers, hoping, 
by this expedient, to irritate the reſentment of 

neither, yet to defeat the deſigns of both. 


TheAthe- Meanwhile the expected reinforcements arrived 
reine. from Athens. In addition io his original force, 
ced. ang Nicias likewiſe had collected a body of ix hun- 
begin the dred cavalry, and the ſum of four hundred ta- 
fiege with Jents; and, in the eighteenth ſummer of the war, 
our. the acdivity of the troops and workmen had com- 
pleted all ncceflary preparations ior * 
the 
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the ſiege of Syracuſe. The Athenian armament CHAP. 
enjoyed a proſperous voyage to the northern har- XX. 
bour of Trogile, and the troops were no ſooner 
diſembarked than they ſeized an opportunity of 
ſignaliſing their valour againſt a body of ſeven 
hundred men, who marched to reinforce the 
garriſon of Labdalus; an important fortreſs ſi- 

tuate on the higheſt of the mountains which 
overlook and command the city. Three hun- 

dred Syracuſans were killed in the purſuit; the 

reſt took refuge behind their walls; and the 

caſtle of Labdalus was taken, and ſtrongly guard- 

ed by the victors. The plan which Nicias adopt- 

ed for conquering the city, was to draw a wall 

on either fide from the neighbourhood of Labda- 

lus, towards the port of Tiogils on the north, 

and towards the gulph, extending two leagues in 
circumference, and juſtly called the Great Har- 

bour, on the ſouth. When theſe circumvallations 

had ſurrounded the place by land, he expected, 

by his numerous fleet to block up the wide ex- 

tent of the Syracuſan harbours. The whole 
ſtrength of the Athenian armament was employed 

in the former operations; and, as all neceſſary | 
materials had been provided with due attention, 

the works roſe with a rapidity which ſurpriſed 

and terrified the beſieged. Their former, as well 

as their recent defeat, deterred them from op- 

poling the enemy in a general engagement; but 

the advice of Hermocrates perſuaded them to 

raiſe walls, which might traverſe and interrupt 

thoſe of the Athenians *, The immiaent danger 

urged the activity of the workmen ; the hoſtile 
bulwarks approached each other; frequent ſkir- 
miſhes took place, in one of which the brave | a- 
machus un fortunately fell a victim to his raſh 


valour, 


WIRE 4 


* Thucydid. I. vi. p. 482, & ſeqq. 
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CHAP. valour*, but the Athenian troops maintained 


. . * . 
their uſual ſuperiority. 


Dire Encouraged by ſucceſs, Nicias puſhed the ene- 

pay yn my with vigour, The Syracuſans loſt hopes of 

racuſe, defending their new works, or of preventin 

the complete circumvallation of their city; an 

this deſpair was increaſed by the abundant ſup- 

lies which arrived from all quarters to the be- 

{ly while the intereſt of Syracuſe ſeemed to 

be univerſally abandoned by the indifference or 

cowardice of her allies. In the turbulent demo- 

cracies of Greece, the moment of public danger 

commonly gave the fignal for domeſtic ſedition. 

The populace clamoured, with their uſual licen- 

tiouſneſs, againſt the incapacity or perfidy of their 

leaders, to whom alone they aſcribed their miſ- 

fortunes, New generals were named in the 

room of Hermocrates and his colleagues; and 

this injudicious alteration increaſed the calami- 

ties of Syracuſe, which at length prepared to 
capitulate . 


The Syra- While the aſſembly deliberated concerning the 
cuſans un execution of a meaſure, which, however diſ- 


—_ — graceful, was declared to be neceſſary, a Corin- 


their Pelo. thian galley, commanded by Gongylus, entered 
ponnefian the central harbour of Ortygia, which being 
allies. ftrongly fortificd, ard penetrating into the heart 
44 of the city, ſerved as the principal and moſt ſe- 
A. C41 eure ſt ation for the Syracuſan fleet. The news 
immediately reached the aſſembly, and all ranks 
of men eagerly crowded around Gongylus the 
Corinthian, that they might learn the deſign of 
his voyage, and the intentions of their * 
n 


5 Plutarch. in Nicia. 
© Thucydid. p. 487. 
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neſian allies. Gongylus announced a ſpeedy and C A p. 


effectual relief to the city ', He ac- 
uainted the S that the embaſſy, ſent 
preceding year, to crave the aſſiſtance of Pe- 
loponneſus, had been crowned with ſucceſs. His 
own countrymen had warmly embraced the cauſe 
of their kinſmen, and moſt reſpectable colony. 
They had fitted out a conſiderable fleet, the ar- 
rival of which might be expected every hour. 
The Lacedemonians, alſo, had ſent a ſmall 
ſquadron, and the whole armament was conduct- 
ed by the Spartan Gylippus, an officer of tried 
valour and ability. 


While the deſponding citizens of Syracuſe liſt- Arrival of 
ened to this intelligence with pleaſing aſtoniſh- the Spar- 
ment, a meſſenger arrived by land from Gylippus n Gylip- 


himſelf. That 
of purſuing a direct courſe to Sicily, which might 
have been intercepted by the Athenian fleet, 
had landed with four gallies on the weſtern coaft 
of the iſland. The name of a Spartan general 
determined the wavering irreſolution of the Sici- 
hans. The troops of Himera, Selinus, and Gela, 
flocked to his ſtandard; and he approached Sy- 
racuſe on the fide of Epipole, where the line of 
contravallation was ſtill unfiniſhed, with a body 
of ſeveral thouſand men. 


The moſt cou 


experienced commander, inſtead ** ? 


of the citizens ſallied who de- 


forth to meet this generous and powerful pro- feats the 
tector. The junction was happily effected; the Acheni- 


ardour of the troops 
aim , they diftinguiſhed that memorable day by 
ſurpriſing ſeveral important Athenian poſts. This 
firſt ſucceſs re-animated the activity of the ſol- 
diers and workmen. The traverſe wall was ex- 

| tended 


7 Thucydid. p. 490. 


was inflamed into enthuſi- 
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XX. 


Conſe- 


victo- 


: chr 


of a 
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fally deprived the enemy of the ſtrong caſtle of 
Labdalus. Nicias perceiving that the intereſt of 
the Athenians in Sicily would be continually 
weakened by delay, wiſhed to bring the fortune 
of the war to the deciſion of a battle. Nor did 
Gylippus decline the en t. The firſt ac- 
tion was unfavourable to the 8 ans, who 
had been imprudently poſted in the defiles be- 
tween their own and the enemy's walls, which 
rendered of no avail their ſuperiority in cavalry 
and archers. The animity of Gylippus ac- 
knowl this error, for which he completely 
atoned by his judicious conduct in the ſucceeding 
engagements. His forces were drawn up in a 
more ſpacious ground. The pikemen received 
the ſhock of the enemy's front. The horſes and 
light-armed troops aſſailed and haraſſed their un- 
defended flanks. The Athenians were thrown 
into diſorder, repulſed, and purſued to their 
camp with conſiderable loſs, and with irreparable 
diſgrace. | 


The important conſequences of this victory 
ppeared in the ſubſequent events of the ſiege. 
The Syracuſans ſoon extended their works be- 
yond the line of circumvallation, fo that it was 
impoſſible to block up their city, without forcing 
their ramparts. The beſiegers, while they main- 
rained the ſuperiority of their arms, had been 
abundantly ſupplied with neceffaries from the 
neighbouring territory; but every was 
alike hoflile to them after their defeat. The 
foldiers who went out in queſt of wood and wa- 
ter, were unexpectedly attacked and cut off by 
the enemy's cavalry, or by the reinforcements 
which arrived from every quarter to the aſſiſt- 
ance 


ance of Syracuſe; and they were at length 
for every neceſſary ſupply, on XX. 
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duced to depend, 
the precarious bounty of the Itahan ſhore. 


Nicias, whoſe ſenſibility deeply felt the public Nicias de- 
ding letter to the mands a 
Athenians. He honeſtly deſcribed, and lament- reinforce- 


diſtreſs, wrote a moſt deſpon 


ed, the misfortunes and diforders of his army. 
The ſlaves deſerted in great numbers; the mer- 
cenary troops, who fought only for pay and ſub- 
ſiſtence, preferred the more ſecure and lucrative 
ſervice of Syracuſe; even the Athenian citizens, 
diſguſted with the unexpected length, and into- 
lerable hardſhips of the war, abandoned the 


care of the gallies to unexperienced hands; an 


abuſe too eaſily permitted by the captains, whoſe 
weakneſs and partiality had corrupted the diſci- 
pline, and ruined the ſtrength, of the fleet. Ni- 
cias frankly acknowledged his inability to check 
the diſorder , obſerving, that he wrote to thoſe 


| who knew the difficulty of governing the licen- 


tious ſpirit of their domeſtic troops. He there- 
fore exhorted the aſſembly either to call them 


| home without delay, or to fend immediately a 


_ armament, not leſs powerful than the 


Gylippus 


were acquainted with the actual diſtreſs, as well 
as the future hopes of the beſiegers, who might 


derive, in conſequence of Nicias's letter, more A. C. 413. 


effectual ſuccours from Attica than the beſieged 
city could expect from Peloponneſus. They 
were prompted by intereſt therefore, as well as 
by inclination, to preſs the enemy on every ſide, 
and at once to aſſail them by ſea and land. Be- 

; ſides 


re- C HAP. 


and Hermocrates (for the latter had Naval 
again aſſumed the authority due to his abilities) »Petati- 
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CH AP. fides the bad condition of the Athenian fleet, the 


XX. 


Alternate 
ſucceſs. 


abſence of a confiderable number of gallies em- 


ployed in conducting the convoys of proviſions, 
encou this reſolution. The Corinthian 


ſquadron of twelve fail, long expected with anx- 


iety, had eſcaped the dangers of a winter's 
voyage; and at the commencement of the en- 
ſuing ſpring, the harbours of Syracuſe were 
crowded with the whole naval ſtrength of Sicily. 
Hermocrates perſuaded his countrymen, © That 
the advantages of ſkill and experience which he 
honeſtly aſcribed to the Athenians, could not 
compenſate their terror and confuſion at being 
ſuddenly attacked by a ſuperior force, on an ele- 
ment which they affected to command. Athens 
had aſſumed this boaſted empire of the ſea in re- 

lling the invaſion of Perſia. Syracuſe had a 
ilar, yet ſtronger motive; and as ſhe poſſeſſed 
greater power, was entitled to expect more diſ- 
tinguiſhed ſucceſs.” 


The principal ſquadrons of Syracuſe lay in 
the harbour Ortygia, ſeparated, by an ifland of 
the ſame name, from the ſtation of the Athenian 
fleet. While Hermocrates failed forth with eighty 
gallies, to venture a naval engagement, Gylippus 
attacked the hoſtile fortifications at Plemmyrium, 


a promontory oppoſite to Ortygia, which confin- 


ed the entrance of the Great Harbour. The de- 
feat of the Syracuſans at fea, whereby they loſt 
fourteen veſſels, was balanced by their victory at 
land, in which they took three fortreſſes, con- 
taining a large quantity of military and naval 
ſtores, and a conſiderable ſum of money. In 
ſome ſubſequent actions, which ſcarcely deſerve 
the name of battles, their fleet was ſtill unſuc- 
ceſsful; but as they engaged with great caution, 


and 


* 
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and found every where a ſecure retreat on aCHAP. 


friendly ſhore, their loſs was extremely inconſi- XX. 


tempt, did not abate their reſolution to gain the 
command at ſea, The hopes of defending their 
country their invention, and animated 
their activity. They could not, indeed, contend 
with the Athenians in the rapidity of naval evo- 
lution, or in the ſkill of ſeamanſhip; but in the 
deſtined ſcene of action, there was little opportu- 
nity for diſplaying thoſe advantages, and by 
ſtrengthening, with unremitting labour, the prows 
of their ſhips, they compenſated, by ſuperior 
weight, the defect of velocity. They provided, 
alſo, a great number of ſmall veſſels, which might 
approach ſo near the hoſtile fleet, that the light- 
armed with which they were filled could 
aim their darts againſt the Athenian mariners. 


derable. The want of ſucceſs, in their firſt at- 


By unexampled aſſiduity in completing theſe The Athe- 


preparations, the Syracuſans at length pr 
in a general engagement, which was fought 
the Great Harbour. Seven Athenian ſhips were 
ſunk, many more were diſabled, and Nicias ſav- 
ed the remains of his ſhattered and diſhonoured 
armament, by retiring behind a line of mer- 
chantmen and tranſports, from the maſts of 
which had been tuſpended huge maſſes of lead, 
named dolphins from their form, ſufficient to 
cruſh, by their-falling weight, the ſtouteſt gal- 
lies of antiquity. This unexpected obſtacle ar- 
reſted the progreſs of the victors; but the ad- 
van already obtained elevated them with 
the higheſt hopes, and reduced the enemy to 


deſpair. 


The 
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In the eighteenth year of the war, Alcibi- 
the ambaſſadors of 
Greece, Corinth and Syracuſe, who had ſolicited and ob- 
Olymp. tained aſſiſtance to the city. On that 
12 occaſion the Athenian exile firſt acquired the con- 
1 fidence of the Spartans, by condemning, in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, the injuſtice and ambition of his 
ungrateful countrymen, whoſe cruelty towards 
himſelf equalled their inveterate hoſtility to the 
Lacedzmonian republic; but that republic might, 
by following his advice, diſarm their reſentment. 
The town of Decelia was fituated on the Attic 
frontier, at an equal diſtance of fifteen miles 
from Thebes and Athens. This place, which 
commanded an extenſive and fertile plain, might 
be ſurpriſed and fortified by the Spartans *, who, 
inſtead of haraſſing their foes by annual incur- 
fions, might thus infeſt them 
The wiſdom of Sparta had too long neglected 
ſuch a ſalutary and deciſive meaſure, eſpecially 
as the exiſtence of a ſimilar deſign had often 
been ſuggeſted by the fears of the enemy, who 
trembled even at the apprehenſion of ſeeing a 


foreign garriſon in their territory.” 


The Pelo- This advice, firſt propoſed, and often urged, 
ponneſians by Alcibiades, was adopted in the commence- 
— 1 ment of the enſuing ſpring, when the warlike 
Attica. Agis led a powerful army into Attica. The de- 


Olymp. fenceleſs inhabitants of the froatier fled before 


ACl. 4. | his 
A. C. 41 3. 


3 The Athenians, with theic uſual imprudence, facilitated 


the ſucceſs of Alcibiades's intrigues. Ar the time they ought, 
if poſſible, to have ſoothed, they exaſperated the Spartans to 


the utmoſt, by frequent incurſions from Pylus, and by openly 


alliſting the Argives. Thucydid, I. vi. fub fine. 


by a continual war. 
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his irreſiſtible arms; but inſtead of purſuing & * p. 


them, as uſual, into the heart of the country, he 
ſtopped ſhort at Decelia. As all neceſſary mate- 
rials had been 1 in great abundance, the 
place was ſpeedily fortified on every fide, and 
the walls of — which might be diſtinctly 
ſeen acroſs the intermediate plain, bid defiance to 
thoſe of Athens“. 


The latter city was kept in continual alarm by The miſe- 
the watchful hoſtility of a neighbouring — 3 


The open country was entirely laid waſte, and * 
the uſual communication was interrupted with 
the valuable iſland of Eubæa, from which, in 
ſeaſons of ſcarcity, or during the ravages of war, 
the Athenians commonly derived their ſupplies 
of corn, wine, oil, and whatever is moſt neceſ- 
ſary to life. Haraſſed by the fatigues of unre- 
mitting ſervice, and deprived of daily bread, the 
ſlaves murmured, complained, and revolted to 
the enemy; and their defection robbed the ſtate 
of twenty thouſand uſeful artiſans. Since the 
latter years of Pericles, the Athenians had not 
been involved in ſuch diſtreſs. But their pre- 
ſent were far more grievous than their paſt ſuf- 
ferings. Theſe had been chiefly occaſioned by 
the 2 rage of the peſtilence, the abate- 

hich there was always reaſon to ex- 
pect; but thaſe were inflicted by the unex- 
tinguiſhable _ of a cruel and unrelent- 
ing foe — 


country. 


The domeſtic calamities of the republic did The Athe- 


not, however, prevent the moſt vigorous exer- nians exert 


tions abroad. Twenty gallies, ſtationed at Nau- 
Vol. II. pactus, 


0 


great vi- 
gour inthe 
midſt of 


their cala+ 
mares. 
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CHAP. pactus, watched the motions of the Peloponne- 

XX. ſian fleet deſtined to the aſſiſtance of Syracuſe ; 
thirty carried on the war in Macedonia, to re- 
duce the rebellion of Amphipolis ; a conſiderable 
ſquadron collected tribute, and levied ſoldiers, in 
the colonies of Aſia; another, ſtill more power- 
ful, ravaged the coalt of Peloponneſus. Never 
did any kingdom or republic equal the magnani- 
mity of Athens; never, in ancient or modern 
rimes, did the courage of any ſtate entertain an 
ambition fo far ſuperior to its power, or exert 
efforts ſo diſproportionate to its ſtrength. A- 
midſt the difficulties and dangers which encom- 
paſſed them on every fide, the Athenians perſiſt- 
ed in the ſiege of Syracuſe, a city little inferior 
to their own; and, undaunted by the actual de- 
vaſtation of their country, unterrified by the me- 
naced aſſault of their walls, they ſent, without 
delay, ſuch a reinforcement into Sicily, as af- 
forded the moſt promiſing hopes of ſucceſs to 
their expedition againſt that iſland **. 


The Athe- The Syracuſans had ſcarcely time to rejoice at 
manarma- their victory, or Nicias to bewail his defeat, when 
=>. 6 numerous and formidable armament appeared 
ed by De- on the Sicilian coaſt. The foremoſt gallies, their 
moſthe- prows adorned with gaudy ſtreamers, purſued a 
nes, ar- ſecure courſe towards the harbours of Syracuſe, 
22 1 The emulation of the rowers was animated by 
— the mingled ſounds of the trumpet and clarion; 
xci. 4. and the regular decoration, and elegant 44 
A. C419. dour, which diſtinguiſhed every patt the 
equipment, exhibited a pompous ſpectacle of na- 

val triumph. Their a ance, even at a diſ- 

tance, announced the country to which they be- 

longed ; aud both the joy of the beſiegers, and 

the 


1: Thucydid. p. 50, & ſeqq. 
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the terror of the beſieged, acknowledged that CHAP. 


Athens was the only city in the wo. Id capable 
of ſending to the ſea ſuch a beautiful and mag- 
nificent contribution, The Syracuſans employ- 
ed not any unavailing efforts to check the pro- 
greſs, or to hinder the approach, of the hoſtile 
armament; which, beſides innumerable foreign 
veſſels and tranſports, conſiſted of ſeventy-three 
Athenian gallies, commanded by the experienc- 
ed valour of Demoſthenes and Eurymedon. The 
pikemen on board exceeded five thouſand ; the 
light-armed troops were nearly as numerous; 
and, including the rowers, workmen, and at- 
tendants, the whole ſtrength may be reckoned 
equal to that originally ſent with Nicias , which 
amounted to above twenty thouſand men. 


The misfortunes hitherto attending the opera- 
tions in Sicily had lowered the character of the 
eral; and this circumſtance, as well as the 
uperior abilities of Demoſthenes, entitled him 
to aſſume the tone of authority in their conjunct 
deliberations. His advice, which Eurymedon 
highly approved, and in which the dilatory cauti- 
on of Nicias finally acquieſced, was clear and ſim- 
They ought to avail themſelves of the 


alarm which the unexpected arrival of ſuch a 


powerful reinforcement had ſpread among the 
enemy ; and inftead of ſubmitting to the tedious 
formalities of a ſiege, at once aſſault the walls 
of Syracuſe. He truſted, by the valour of his 
troops, to obtain, in one day, the valuable re- 
ward of long and ſevere labours. But if the 
gods had otherwiſe determined, it would be 
time to deſiſt from an 3 in which delay 

2 was 


uz 5 Gr . iodor. — 
„ cer Moder, 6. ik p29 


XX. 


The com- 
bined 
forces aſ- 
fault Sy- 


racuſe. 
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CH AP. was equal to defeat, and to employ the bravery 
XX. of the Athenian youth in repelling the invaders of 
their country. 


Their firſt After ravaging the banks of the Anapus, and 

operations making ſome ineffectual attempts againſt the for- 

ſuccefsful. tifications on that fide, probably with a view to 
divert the attention of the enemy, Demoſthenes 
choſe the firſt hour of a moonſhine night, to 
proceed with the flower of the army to ſeize 
the fortreſſes in Epipole. The march was per- 
formed with ſucceſsful celerity ; the out-poſts 
were ſurprifed; the guards put to the ſword; 
and three ſeparate encampments, of the Syra- 
cuſans, the Sicilians, and allies, formed a fee- 
ble oppofition to the Athenian ardour. As if 
their victory had already been complete, the 
aſſailants began to pull down the wooden battle- 
ments, or to urge the purſuit with a rapidity 
which diſordered their ranks. 


A general Meanwhile, the vigilant activity of Gylippus 
bee, had aſſembled the whole force of Syracuſe. At 
which the the approach of the enemy his vanguard retir- 
Athenians ed. The Athenians were decoyed within the in- 
are de- tricate windings of the walls, and their irregular 
feated. fury was firſt checked by the firmneſs of a 
Theban phalanx. A reſiſtance ſo ſudden and 
unexpected might alone have been deciſive ; but 

other circumſtances were adverſe to the Athe- 

nians. Their ignorance of the ground, the al- 

ternate obſcurity of night, ard the deceitful 

glare of the moon, which ſhining in the front of 

the Thebans, illumined the iplendour of their 

arms, and multiplied the terror of their numbers. 

The foremoſt ranks of the purſuers were repelled 

and 


*: Thucydid. I. vil. p. $19. | 
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and as they retreated to the main body, encoun- C m3 P. 


tered the advancing Argives and Corcyreans, 


who ſinging the Pœan in their Doric diale& and 


accent, were unfortunately taken for enemies, 
Fear, and then rage, ſeized the Athenians, who 
thinking themſelves encompaſſed on all ſides, de- 
termined to force their way, and committed 
much bloodſhed among their allies, before the 
miſtake could be diſcovered. To prevent the 
repetition of this dreadful error, their ſcattered 
bands were obliged at every moment to demand 
the watch-word, which was at length bet · ayed to 
their adverſaries. The conſequence of this was 
doubly fatal. At every rencounter the ſilent 
Athenians were ſlaughtered without mercy, whils 
the enemy, who knew their watch-word, might 
at pleaſure join, or decline, the battle, and eaſily 
oppreſs their weakneſs, or elude their ſtrength. 
The terror and confuſion increaſed; the roat 
became general ; Gyli rſued in good order 
with his victorious _ The vanquiſhed could 
not deſcend in a body with the celerity of fear, 
by the narrow paſſages through which they had 
mounted. Many abandoned their arms, and 
explored the unknown paths of the rocky Epi- 
pole. Others threw themſelves from precipices, 
rather than await the purſuers. Several thou- 
ſands were left dead or wounded on the ſcene of 
action; and in the morning the greater part of 
the ſtragglers were intercepted and cut off by the 
Syraculan cavalry “. | 


This dreadful and unexpected diſaſter ſuſ- The ſaiu- 
pended the operations of the ſiege. The Athe- fary mea- 


nian generals ſpent the time in fruitleſs delibera- 
tions concerning their future meaſures, while the 


+ Thucydid. p. 520, & ſeqq. 
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CHAP. army lay encamped on the marſhy and unhealthy 


XX. 


banks of the Anapus. The viciſſitudes of an au- 
tumnal atmoſphere corrupted by the foul va- 
pours of an unwholeſome foil, made a ſevere im- 
preſſion on the irritable fibres of men, exhauſted 
by fatigue, dejected by diſgrace, and deprived of 
hope. A general ſickneſs broke out in the camp. 
Demoſthenes urged this calamity as a new rea- 
ſon for haſtening their departure, while it was 
yet poſſible to croſs the Ionian ſea, without riſk- 
ing the danger of a winter's tempeſt. But Ni- 
cias diſſuaded the deſign of leaving Sicily until 
they ſhould be warranted to take this import - 
ant ſtep by the poſitive authority of the repub- 
lic. © Thoſe who were actually the moſt bent 
on ignominious flight, would, after their return, 
be the foremoſt to accuſe the weakneſs or the 
rreachery of their commanders ; and for his own 
part, he would rather die honourably in the field 
of battle, than periſh by the unjuſt ſentence of his 
country.” Demoſthenes and Eurymedon knew, 
by fatal experience, the iraſcible temper of an 
Athenian aſſembly; they only infiſted, that the 
armameut ſhould at leaſt remove to a more con- 
venient ſtation, from whence, after the troops 
had recovered their uſual health and ſpirits, they 
might haraſs the enemy by continual deſcents, un- 
til they obtained an opportunity of fighting the 
Syracuſan fleet on the open (ca. 


But even this reſolution was ſtrenuouſly oppoſ- 
ed by Nicias, who knew by the ſecret correſ- 
pondence which he maintained with certain trai- 
tors in Syracuſe, that the treaſury of that city 
had been exhauſted by the enormous expence of 
two thouſand talents already incurred in the 
war, and that the magiſtrates had ſtretched their 
credit 
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credit to its utmoſt limits, in borrowing from C N 
their allies; and who therefore naturally flatter- 


ed himſelf, that the vigour of their reſiſtance 
would abate with the decay of their faculties. 
The col of Nicias were confounded with 
the firmneſs of an oppoſition fo unlike the flexi- 
ble timidity of his ordinary character, and ſo in- 
conſiſtent with the ſentiments which he had often 
expreſſed concerning the Sicilian expedition. 
They imagined that he might rely on ſome more 
important ground of confidence, which his cau- 
tion was unwilling to explain; they ſubmitted 
therefore to his opinion, an opinion equally fatal 
to himſelf and to them, and to the armament 
which they commanded **, 


of the fame of his victory, to draw a powerful 
reinforcement from the Sicilian cities; and the 
tranſports, ſo long 
finally arrived in the harbour of Ortygia. The 
Peloponneſian forces had failed from Greece ear- 
ly in the ſpring; and it is not explained for 
what reaſon they touched on the coaſt of Cyre- 
naica, There they continued for ſome months, 
that they might defend their Grecian brethren, 
actually threatened by the barbarous aſſaults of 
the Lybians; and having conquered that dan- 
gerous enemy, they augmented their fleet with 
a few Cyrenian palhies '*, and fafely reached Sy- 
racuſe, the place of their firſt deftination. This 
ſquadron formed the laſt aſſiſtance ſent to either 
of the contending parties, and nothing farther 
was required to complete the actors in the fol- 

lowing dreadful ſcene; for by the acceſſion of 
the 


Comp Thucydid. p. 524. & Piut, in Nicia. 
© 'Ihnevdic, p. 527. 


Meanwhile the prudence of Gylippus profited The Syra- 
cuſans re- 
Cerve 2 re» 


expected from Peloponneſus, ment. 
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CH AP. the Cyrenians, Syracuſe was either attacked or 
XX. defended by all the various diviſions of the Gre- 
3 name, which formed, in that age, the moſt 
eivilized portion of the inhabitants of Aſia, Afri- 

ca, and Europe, 


The Athe- The arrival of ſuch powerful auxiliaries to the 
pare n beſieged, and the increaſing force of the malady, 
raiſe the totally diſconcerted the Athenians. Even Nicias 
fiege, agreed to ſet ſail. Every neceſſary preparation 
was made for this purpoſe, and the cover of night 

was choſen, as moſt proper for concealing their 

own diſgrace, and for eluding the vengeance 

of the enemy. But the night appointed for 

their departure was diſtinguiſhed by an inauſpi- 

cious eclipſe of the moon, for ſo at leaſt it was 
judged by the ſuperſtitious fears of Nicias, and 
by the ignorance of his diviners "7, even in the 
vain art which they profeſſed. The voyage was 
deferred till the myſtical number of thrice nine 
days. But before the expiration of that time it 
was no longer practicable; for the deſign was 
ſoon diſcovered to the Syracuſans, and this diſ- 
covery, added to the encoura t derived from 
the circumſtances of which we have already 
taken notice, increaſed their eagerneſs to attack 
the enemy by fea and land. Their attempts 
failed to deſtroy, by fire-ſhips, the Atheman 
fleet. They were more ſucceſsful in employing 
luperior numbers to divide the ſtrength, and to 
weaken the re ſiſtance, of an enfeebled and de- 
jected foe. During three days there was a per- 
petual ſuccefſion of military and naval exploits. 
On the firſt day fortune hung in ſuſpenſe; the 
ſecond 


7 The rules of divination, we are told, ſhould have taught 
them, that the 2 of an eclipſe betokened a ſuxcetoſul 
reticat, Plutarch. in Nicia. 
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ſecond deprived the Athenians of a conſiderable © HAP. 


ſquadron commanded by Eurymedon ; and this 


misfortune was embittered, on the third, by the > 


loſs of eighteen gallies, with their crews 's, 


The Syracuſans celebrated their victory with Their 


triumphant enthuſiaſm; while their orators © ex- 


tolled and magnified the glory of a city, which, by "4 
by its native proweſs and ſingle danger, had not enemy; 


only maintained the independence of Sicily, but 
avenged the injuries of the whole Grecian name, 
too long diſhonoured and afflicted by the oppreſ- 
ſive tyranny of Athens. That tyranny had been 
acquired and confirmed by the uſurped ſove- 
reignty of the ſea ; but even on that element, the 
courage of Syracuſe had defeated the experience 
of the enemy. Their renown would be immor- 
tal, if they accompliſhed the uſeful ard merito- 
rious work; and if, by intercepting the retreat, 
and deſtroying the armament of the Athenians, 
they cruſhed at once the power, and for ever hum- 


bled the pride, of that aſpiring people.” 


This deſign, ſuggeſted by the wiſdom of Her- who 


mocrates, was eagerly adopted by the active zeal 
of his fellow-citizens, who ſtrove, with unremit- ©Þ 


breadth The labour was complete before Nicias, 


totally occupied by other objects, attempted to 


interrupt it. After repeaied defeats, and alihough 


he was io miſerably tormented by the ſtone, that 


he had frequently ſolicited his recal, that virtuous 
commander, whole courage roſe in adveriity, 
uſed the uimoſt diligence to retrieve the affairs of 
his country. The ſhattered gallies were ſpeedily 

re fitted. 


Thucydid. p. 528, & ſeqq. 


a ls t 
ting ardonr, to throw a chain of veſſels acroſs the Great ” 


mouth of the Great Harbour, about a mile in Harbour. 
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CHAP. refitted, and again prepared, to the number of 


XX. 


an hundred and ten, to riſk the event of a battle. 
As they had ſuffered greatly, on former occaſions, 
by the hardneſs and maſſive folidity of the Syra- 
cuſan prows, Nicias provided them with 

pling irons, fitted to prevent the recoil of their 
opponents, and the repetition of the hoſtile ſtroke. 
The decks were crowded with armed men, 
and the contrivance to which the enemy had 
hitherto chiefly owed their ſucceſs, of introducing 
the firmneſs and ſtability of a military, into a 
naval engagement, was adopted in its full extent 
by the Athenians. When the fleet was ready fot 
ſ-a, Nicias recalled the troops from the various 
poſts and fortreſſes ſtill occupied by their arms, 
and formed them into one camp on the ſhore, 
where, on the day of battle, their ranks might be 
extended as widely as the vicinity of the Syracu- 
ſan ramparts could ſafely permit; that a ſpacious 
retreat might be ſecured to the Athenian ſhips, if 
perſecuted by their uſual bad fortune ; in which 
fatal alternative nothing remained, but to retire 
by land with the miſerable remnant of the army. 
But Nictas did not yet deſpair, that the laſt efforts 
of his countrymen would break the enemy's 
chain at the mouth of the Great Harbour ; and 
that they would return victorious, to tranſport 
their encamped companions to the friendly ports 
of Naxos and Catana. 


Both fides Elevated by this hope, he forgot his bodily 
epare infirmities, and ſuppreſſed the anguith of his foul. 
for battle. With a chearful and magnanimous firmnels, he 


and manly ſpeech, ** to remember the viciſſitudes 


removed the dejection of the Athenians, exhort- 
ing them, before they embarked, by an affecting 


of 
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of war, and the inſtability of fortune. Though C HAP. 


hitherto unſucceſsful, they had every thing to 
expect from the ſtrength of their actual prepara- 
tions; nor ought men, who had tried and ſur- 
mounted ſo many dangers, to yield to the weak 
prejudices of unexperienced folly, and cloud the 
proſpect of future victory, by the gloomy remem- 
brance of paſt defeat. They yet enjoyed an op- 
portunity to defend their lives, their liberty, their 
friends, their country, and the mighty name of 
Athens; an opportunity which never could re- 
turn, ſince the whole fortune of the republic was 
embarked in the preſent fleet.” When Gylippus 
and the Syracuſan commanders were apprized of 
the deſigns of the enemy, they haſtened to the 
defence of the bar which had been thrown acroſs 
the entrance of the harbour. It is uncertain for 
what reaſon they had left open one narrow 

ſage n, on either fide of which they ſtationed a 
powerful ſquadron. Gylippus animated the ſai- 
lors with ſuch topics as the occaſion naturally fur- 
niſhed, and returned to take the conduct of the 
land- forces, leaving Sicanus, Agatharchus, and 
Pythen, the two firſt to command the wings, and 
the laſt, a citizen of Corinth, to command the 
centre of the Syracuſan fleet, which fell ſhort of 
the Athenian by the number of twenty gallies. 
But the former was admirably provided with 
whatever (ſeemed moſt neceſſary for attack or for 
defence; even the Athenian grappling-irons had 
not been overlooked; to elude the dangerous 
graſp of theſe inſtruments, the prows of the Syra- 
_ veſſels were covered with wet and flippery 
rides. : 


Before 


2 Thucydid. p. 535, & feqq. 
* Ka. ves xaereAuPlore Nen . Thucydid. p. 451. 
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Before the Athenians ſet fail, Nicias, that no- 
thing might be n ed to obtain ſucceſs, went 
round the whole armament, addreſſing, in the 
moſt pathetic terms, the ſeveral commanders by 
name, recalling to them the objects moſt dear and 
moſt reſpectable, which they were engaged by 
every tie of honour and affection to defend, and 
conjuring them by their families, their friends, 
and their paternal gods, to exert whatever ſkill or 
courage they collectively, or as individuals, pol- 
ſeſſed, on this ever memorable and moſt impor- 
tant occaſion. He then returned to the camp 
with an enfeebled body and an anxious mind, 
committing the laſt hope of the republic to the 
active valour of Demoſthenes, Eudemus, and 
Menander. The firſt impreſſion of the Athenians 
was irreſiſtible ; they burſt through the paſlage of 
the bar, and repelled the ſquadrons on either fide. 
As the entrance widened, the Syracuſans, in their 
turn, ruſhed into the harbour, which was more 
favourable than the open ſea to their mode of 
fighting. Thither the foremoſt of the Athenians 
returned, either compelled by ſuperior force, or 
that they might aſſiſt their companions. The en- 
gagement became general in the. mouth of the 
harbour ; and in this narrow ſpace two hundred 
gallies fought, during the greateſt part of the 
day, with an obſtinate and perſevering valour. 
It would require the expreſſive energy of Thucy- 
dides, and the imitative, though inimitable ſounds 
and expreſſions of the Grecian tongue, to deſcribe 
the noiſe, the tumult, and the ardour of the con- 
tending ſquadrons. The battle was not long cun- 
fined to the ſhock of adverſe prows, and to the 
diftant hoſtility of darts and arrows. The neareſt 
veſſels grappled, and cloſed with each other, and 
their decks were foon converted into a field of 
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blood. While the heavy-armed troops boarded C H A P. 


the enemy's ſhips, they left their own expoſed to 


a ſimilar misfortune ; the fleets were divided into —Y 


maſſive cluſters of adhering gallies ; and the con- 
fuſion of their mingled ſhouts over-powered the 
voice of authority ; the Athenians exhorting, not 
to abandon an element on which their republic 
had ever acquired victory and glory, for the dan- 
gerous protection of an hoſtile ſhore ; and the Sy- 
racuſans encouraging each other not to fly from 
an enemy, whoſe weakneſs or cowardice had long 
meditated flight. 


The ſingular and tremendous ſpectacle of an TheAthe- 


nians de- 


engagement more fierce and obſtinate than any 
that had ever been beheld in the Grecian feas, re- 
ſtrained the activity, and totally ſuſpended the 
powers of the numerous and adverſe battalions 
which encircled the coaſt. The ſpectators and 
the actors were equally intereſted in the import- 
ant ſcene ; but the former, the current of whoſe 
ſenſibility was undiverted by any exertion of mind 
or body, felt more deeply, and expreſſed more 
forcibly, the various emotions by which they 
were agitated **®, Hope, fear, the ſhouts of vic- 
tory, the fhrieks of deſpair, the anxious ſolici- 
rude of doubtful ſucceſs, animated the counte- 
nances, the voice, and the geſture of the Arhe- 
nians, whoſe whole reliance centered in their 
fleet. When at length their gallies evidently 
gave way on every fide, the contraſt of alternate, 
and the rapid tumult of ſucceſſive ſub- 
ſided in a melancholy calm. This dreadſul pauſe 
of aſtoniſhment and terror was followed by the 
diſordered trepidation of flight and fear: many 
eſcaped 


** Thucydid. p. 543, & | 
oy Thucydid: f $44. — 
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CHAP. eſcaped to the camp; others ran, uncertain whi- 


XX. 


ther to direct their ſteps; while Nicias, with a ſmall, 
but undiſmayed band, remained on the ſhore, 
to protect the landing of their unfortunate gallies. 
But the retreat of the Athenians could not proba- 
bly have been effected, had it not been favoured 
by the actual circumſtances of the enemy, as 
well as by the pecuhar prejudices of ancient 
ſuperſtition. In this well-fought battle, the van- 
quiſhed had loſt fifty, and the victors forty veſſels. 
It was incumbent on the latter to employ their 
immediate and moſt ſtrenuous efforts to recover 
the dead bodies of their friends, that they might 
be honoured with the ſacred and indiſpenſable 
rites of funeral. The day was far ſpent ; the 
ſtrength of the failors had been exhauſted by 
a long continuance of unremitting labour ; and 
both they and their companions on ſhore were 
more deſirous to return to Syracuſe to enjoy the 
fruits of victory, than to irritate the dangerous 
deſpair of the vanquiſhed Athenians ©. 


Their ex- It is obſerved by the Roman orator , with no 


treme de- 


ſpon- 
dency. 


leſs truth than elegance, that not only the navy of 
Athens, but the glory and the empire of that 
republic, ſuffered ſhipwreck in the fatal harbour 
of Syracuſe. The deſpondent degeneracy which 
immediately followed this ever memorable en- 
gagement was teſtified in the neglect of a duty 
which the Athenians had never neglected before, 
and in denying a part of their national character, 
which it had hitherto been their greateſt glory to 
maintain. They abandoned to inſult and indig- 
nity the bodies of the ſlain; and when it was 


propoſed to them by their commanders to prepare 
next 
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next day for a ſecond engagement, ſince theirCHAP. 
veſſels were ſtill more numerous than thoſe of the XX. 
enemy, they, who had ſeldom avoided a ſuperior, — 
and who had never declined the encounter of an 

equal force, declared, that no motive could 

induce them to withſtand the weaker armament 

of Syracuſe. Their only deſire was to eſcape by 

land, under cover of the night, from a foe whom 

they had not courage to oppole, and from a place 

where every object was offenſive to their fight, 

and moſt painful to their reflection *. 


The behaviour of the Syracuſans might have The Syra- 
proved extremely favourable to this deſign. The cuſans ce- 
evening after the battle was the vigil of the feaſt * 
of Hercules; and the ſtill agitated combatants Hercules 
awakened, after a ſhort and feveriſh repoſe, to with li- 
celebrate the memory of their favourite hero, to centious 
whole propitious influence they probably aſcribed %7- 

the merit of the moſt ſplendid trophy that ever 
adorned the fame of Syracuſe. From the tri- 

umph of victory, and grateful emotions of reli- 

gious enthuſiaſm, there was an eaſy tranſition, in 

the creed and in the practice of the Greeks, to 

the extravagance of licentious joy, and the ex- 

ceſſes of ſenſual indulgence. Sports, proceſſions, 

mulic, dancing, the pleaſures of the table, of the 

elegant arts, and of unguarded converſation, were 
incorporated in the texture of their religious wor- 

ſhip. But the coincidence of a feſtival and a 

victory, demanded and accumulated profuſion of 

ſuch objects as ſooth the ſenſes, and pleaſe the 

fancy. Amidſt theſe giddy tranſports, the Syra- 

cuſans loſt all remembrance of an enemy whom 

they deſpiſed ; even the ſoldiers on guard joined 

the diſſolute or frivolous amuſements of their 
companions ; 


** Thucydid. p. 545. 
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C H A P. companions; and, during the greateſt part of the 

XX. night, Syracuſe preſented a mixed ſcene of ſecure 

—— gxcty, of t jollity, and of mad and dan- 
— 


gerous diſorder 


Stratagem The firm and vigilant mind of Hermocrates 
of Hermo- one withſtood, but was unable to divert, the 
— al current. It was impoſſible to rouſe to 
the Athe- the fatigues of war men buried in wine and plea- 
nian re- ſure, and intoxicated with victory; and, as he 
treat. could not intercept by force, he determined to 
retard by ſtratagem, the intended retreat of the 
Athenians, whoſe numbers and reſentment would 
ſtill render them formidable, to whatever part of 
Sicily they might remove their camp, A ſelect 
band of horſemen, aſſuming the character of trai- 
tors, fearleſsly a the hoſtile ramparts, 
and warned the Athenians of the danger of de- 
parting that night, as many ambuſcades lurked in 
the way, and all the moſt important paſſes were 
occupied by the enemy. The frequency of trea- 
fon gained credit to the perfidious advice; and the 
Athenians having changed their firft reſolution, 
were perſuaded by Nicias to wait two days longer, 
that ſuch meaſures might be taken as ſeemed 
beſt adapted ro promote the ſafety and celerity 

of their march 


TheAthe- The camp was raiſed on the third morning af- 
nians raiſe ter the battle, Forty thouſand men, of whom 
their many were afflifted with wounds and diſeaſe, 
camp. and all exhauſted by fatigue, and dejected by 
| - calamity, exhibited the appearance, not of a fly- 
ing army, but of a great and populous commu- 
nity, driven from their ancient habitations by — 
crue 


*5 Thucydid. p. 546. 
* Id. p 547- 
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cruel vengeance 
ferably fallen from the lofty expectations with 


Syracuſe. They had abandoned their fleet, their 
tranſports, the hopes of victory, and the glory of 
the Athenian name ; and _ CC 
ings were enhanced and exaſperated by in- 
6 
of each unfortunate individual. The 


of a conqueror. They had mi- C HA. 
which they failed in triumph to the harbour c. 


mangled Their 
bodies of their companions and friends, deprived dreadful 


of the ſacred rites of funeral, affected them with *Mi&vions. 


a ſentiment of religious horror, on which the 
weakneſs of human nature is happily unable to 
dwell. They removed their attention from this 
dreadful fight ; but they could not divert their 
compaſſion from a ſpectacle ſtill more melancho- 
ly, the numerous crowds of fick and wounded, 
who followed them with enfeebled and unequal 
ſteps, intreating, in the accent and attitus e of 
unutterable anguiſh, to be delivered from the 
horrors of famine, or the rage of an exaſperated 
foe. Amidft ſuch affecting ſcenes, the heart of 
would have melted with tender ſym- 
pathy ; but how much more muſt it have afflict- 
ed the Athenians, to ſee their parents, brothers, 
children, and friends, involved in unexampled 
miſery! to hear, without the poſſibility of re- 
lieving, their lamentable complaints! and reluc- 
tantly to throw the clinging victims from their 
wearied necks and arms! Yet the care of perfonal 
other care; for the 
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CHAP, The ſuperior rank of Nicias entitled him to a 

XX. pre-eminence of toil and of woe; and he de- 

8 ſerves the regard of poſterity by his character and 
An- . . 

eholyfirm- ſufferings, and ſtill more by the melancholy 

neſs of firmnels of his conduct. The load of accumu- 

Nicias. Jated diſaſters did not fink him into inactive de- 

ſpondency. He moved with a rapid pace around 

every part of the army, and the ardour of his 

mind re-animating the languor of his debilitated 

frame, he exclaimed, with a loud and diſtinct 

voice, Athenians, and allies; there is yet room 

for hope. Many have eſcaped from ſtill greater 

evils; nor ought you raſhly to accuſe either for- 

tune or yourtelves. As to me, who, in bodily 

ſtrength, excel not the weakeſt among you (for 

you fee to what a miſerable condition my dif- 

eaſe has reduced me), and who, in the happineſs 

of private life, and the deceitful gifts of proſperity, 

had long been diſtinguiſhed above the moſt illuſ- 

trious of my contetaporaries, | am now con- 

founded in affliction with the meaneſt and moſt 

worthleſs, Yet am I unconſcious of deſerving 

ſuch a fatal reverſe of fortune, My conduct to- 

wards men has been irreproachable ; my piety 

towards the gods conſpicuous and ſincere. For 

this reaſon I am ſtill animated with confidence; 

calamities, unmerited by guilt, are diſarmed of 

their terrors. If we have incurred the indigna- 

tion of the gods by our ambitious deſigns againſt 

Sicily, our offence, ſurely, is ſufficiently expi- 

ated by paſt ſufferings, which now render us 


the objects of compathon. Other nations have 
attacked their neighbours with leſs provocation, 
and have yet eſcaped with a gentler puniſhment ; 
nor will experience warrant the belief, that, foi 
the frailties and errors of paſhon, providence 
thould impoſe penalties too heavy to * 

e 
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We have the leſs reaſon to adopt an impious pre-C HAP. 
judice, ſo diſhonourable to the gods, when we XX. 
conſider the means which their goodneſs has ſtill 

left us to provide for our defence. Our num- 

bers, our reſolution, and even our misfortunes, 

ſtill render us formidable. There is not any ar- 

my in Sicily capable to intercept our courſe ; 
much leſs to expel us from the firſt friendly ter- 
ritory in which we may fix our camp. If we 

can ſecure, therefore, our preſent ſafety by a 
prudent, ſpeedy, and courageous retreat, we 

may afterwards retrieve our loſt honour, and re- 

| ſtore the fallen glory of Athens; ſince the chief 
ornament of a ſtate conſiſts in brave and virtu- 
_— . not in empty ſhips, and undefended 
walls 


The actions of Nicias fully correſponded with The re- 
his words He neglected none of the duties of treat of 

a great general. Inſtead of leading the army to- the Atbe- 
wards Naxos and Catana, iu which direction 
there was reaſon to apprehend many ſecret am- 
buſhes of the enemy, he conducted them by the 
weſtern route towards Gela and Camerina ; ex- 
pecting, by this meaſure, to find proviſions in 
greater plenty, as well as to elude the latent 
inares of the Syracuſans. That nothing might 
be omitted which prcmiſed the hope of relief, 
meſſengers were immediately diſpatched to the 
neighbouring cities, which might poſſibly be 
tempted by their natural jealouſy of the growing 

_ proſperity of Syiacuſe, to favour the retreat of 
the vanquiſhed. The troops were then divided 
into two ſquares, as the moſt ſecure and capa- 

cious arrangement. Nicias led the van; De- 
moſthenes conducted the rear; the baggage, 

Q 2 and 


z* Thucydid. p. 550. 
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tude, occupied the centre. 


XX. In this order of — they paſſed the river A- 


— — 


Interrupt- Before this time the enemy were appriſed of 
ed by the ** line of march; and, in order to interrupt 


enemy. 


rate, an accidental ſtorm of thunder encreaſed 


. 4 . of the Athenians. Next yp 
having marched only m_ furlongs, they 
reached a fpacious plain, the convenience of 
which invited them to repoſe , eſpecially as 4 40 
needed a ſupply of water and proviſions, 
might be eaſily obtained from the ——— 
country *. 


t, they ſent a numerous detachment to fortify 
x mountain of Acræum. This mountain, which 
probably gave name to the ſmall town ſituate in 
its neighbourhood, interſected the direct road 
to Gels and Camerina. It was diſtant a few 
miles from the — encampment, and a 
ſmall degree of art might render it impregnable, 
ſince N. and en- 
compaſſed on every ſide by the rocky channel of 
a loud and 3 In vain the Athe- 
nians attempted, on three ſucceſſive days, to 


force the paſſage. They were repelled with loſs 


in every new attack, which became more feeble 
than the preceding. In the firſt and moſt deſpe- 


the 


*» Thucydid. p. 352. & ſeqq. 
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S the fruitleſs attempts to 


mountain; enemy had continually 
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22 of the ſkies, 
an unknown and hoſtile country, filled the 
moſt timid or unfortunate with — ter- 
rors. Their panic, as is uſual in great bodies of 
men, was ſpeedily communicated to thoſe around 
them; and Demoſthenes, with above one-half 
of his diviſion, fatally miſtook the road, and 


quitted, 


* Thucydid. p. 552. & feqq. 
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CHAP. quitted, never more to rejoin, the reſt of the 
XX. army. 


The di- The ſcouts of Gylippus and the Syracuſans 
mandeq immediately br intelligence of this import- 
by De- ant event, which furniſhed an opportunity to at- 
moſthenes tack the divided ſtrength of the Athenians, His 
furcenders ſuperior knowledge of the country enabled Gy 
8 P” lippus, by the celerity of his march, to intercept 
the ſmaller diviſion, and to ſurround them on 
every fide, in the difficult and intricate defiles 
which led to the ford of the river Erinios, There 
he aſſaulted them with impunity, during a whole 
day, with darts, arrows, and javelins. When 
the meaſure of their ſufferings was complete, he 
proclaimed towards the evening, by the found 
of the trumpet, and with the loud voice of the 
herald, freedom, forgiveneſs, and protection to 
all who ſhould deſert and abandon the bad for- 
tune of their leaders ; an offer which was accept- 
ed by the troops of ſeveral Aſiatic iſlands, and 
other dependent and tributary countries. At 
length he entered into treaty with Demoſthenes 
himſelf, whoſe ſoldiers laid down their arms, and 
delivered their money (which filled the capaci- 
ous hollow of four broad bucklers), on condition 
that they ſhould not ſuffer death, impriſonment, 
or famine . N twithſtanding the number of 
the deſerters and of the ſlain, the remainder ſtil! 
amounted to fix thouſand, who were ſent to Sy- 
racule with their captive general, under a power- 
fal and vigilant eſcort, while the activity of Gy- 
ppus followed the flying battalions of the ene- 
my, which had been conducted by Nicias to the 
diſtance of twenty miles, towards the fatal banks 
of the river Aſſinaros. 5 
e 


3t Tuucydides, p. 553 
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The Syracuſans overtook the rear before theCH AP. 


van could arrive at the lofty and abrupt margin 
of this rapid ſtream ; and an herald was ſent to 


Nicias, exhorting him to imitate the example of 


—ͤ —— 
The divi- 
ſion under 


his colleague, and to ſurrender, without farther Nicias 
bloodſhed, to the irreſiſtible valour of his victo - overtaken 
rious purſuers. Nicias diſbelieved, or affected by the 
to diſbelieve, the report; but when a confidential 


meſſenger, whom he was allowed to diſpatch for 
information, brought certain intelligence of the 
ſurrender and diſgrace of Demoſthenes, he alfo 
condeſcended to propoſe terms, in the name of the 
Athenians, engaging, on the immediate ceſſation 
of hoſtilities, to reimburſe the magiſtrates of Syra- 
cuſe for the expence of the war, and to deliver 
Athenian hoſtages (a citizen for a talent) until 
the debt ſhould be liquidated *. 


Theſe terms were rejected by the Syracuſans Their me- 
with diſdain; and Gylippus having occupied the lancholy 
moſt advantageous poſts on every fide, attacked defence, 


the army of Nicias with the ſame mode of war- 
fare which had, two days before, proved fo de- 
ſtructive to their unfortunate companions. During 
the whole day they bore, with extraordinary 
patience, the hoſtile aſſault, ſtill expecting, under 
cover of the night, to eſcape the cruel] vigilance 
of the enemy. But that hope was vain : Gylippus 
perceived their. departure; and, although three 


hundred men of determined courage gallantly 
guards, and effected their 


broke through the 


eſcape, the reft were no ſooner diſcovered than 
they returned to their former ſtation, and laid 
down their arms in filent defpair. Yet the return 
of the morning brought back their courage. They 

again 


2 Thucydid. p. 554 
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C H AP. again took up their arms, and marched towards 

XX. the river, miſerably galled and afflicted by the 
—— hoſtile archers and cavalry. Their di was 
moſt lamentable and incurable, yet hope did not 
totally forſake them; for like men in the oppreſ- 
ſion and languor of a conſuming diſeaſe, they 
ſtill entertained a confuſed idea their ſuffer- 
ings would end, could they but reach the oppoſite 
banks of the neighbouring river *. 


Horrid The deſire of aſſuaging their thirſt encou 
ſcene on this daring deſign. They ruſhed with frantic dif- 
>» / "—_ order into the rapidity of the ſtream; the pur- 
Affinaros. ſuing Syracuſans, who had occupied the rocky 
banks, deſtroying them with innumerable volleys 

of miſſile weapons. In the Aſſinaros they had a 

new enemy to contend with. The depth and 

force of the waters triumphed over their ſingle, 

and ſhook their implicated ſtrength. Many were 

borne down the ſtream. At length the weight of 

their numbers reſiſted the violence of the torrent; 

but a new form of danger and of horror preſented 
itſelf to the eyes of Nicias. His ſoldiers turned 
their fury againſt each other, diſputing, with the 
point of the ſword, the unwholeſome draughts of 
the agitated and turbid current. This ſpectacle 
melted the firmneſs of his manly foul. He ſur- 
rendered to Gylippus, and aſked quarter for the 
milerable remnant of his troops who had not periſh- 
ed in the Aſſinaros, or been deſtroyed by the 
Syracuſan archers and cavalry **, Before the com- 
mands of the Lacedzmonian general could per- 
vade the army, many of the ſoldiers had, accord- 
ing to the barbarous practice of the age, ſeized 
their 


33 Thucydid. p. 554. 
'+ Ibid. p. 555- 
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their priſoners and ſlaves, fo that the Athenian CHAP. 
captives were aſterwards diſtributed among ſeveral XX. 
communities of Sicily, which had ſent affiſtance —"V 
to Syracuſe. The reſt, upon laying down their 

arms, were entitled to the pity and protection of 
Gylippus; who, after ſending proper detachments 

to intercept and collect the ſtragglers, returned in 
triumph to the city with the ineſtimable trophies 
of his valour and conduct. 


Nicias had little to expect from the humanity Death of 
of a proud and victorious Spartan; but Demoſt - the Athe- 
henes might naturally flatter himſelf with the nag 
hope of juſtice. He urged with energy, but urged 
in vain, the obſervance of the capitulation which 
had been ratified with due forms, on the faith 
of which he had ſurrendered himſelf and the 
troops 2ntruſted to his command. The public 
priſoners, conducted ſucceſſively to Syracuſe, and 
exceeding together the number of ſeven thou- 
ſand, were treated with the ſame inhuman crue]- 
ty. They were univerſally condemned to labour Cruel 
in the mines and quarries of Sicily ** : their whole treatment 
ſuſtenance was bread and water: they ſuffered of the 
alternately the ardours of a ſcorching fun and the Pes. 
chilling damps of autumn. For ſeventy days 
and nights they languiſhed in this dreadful cap- 
tivity, during which the diſeaſes incident to their 
manner of lite were rendered infectious by the 
ſtench of the dead bodies, which corrupted the 
purity of the ſurrounding air. At length an 
eternal ſeparat ion was made between thoſe who 
ſhould enjoy the happier lot of being fold as ſlaves 
. Into diſtant lands, and thoſe who ſhould for ever 
be confined to their terrible dungeons. The 


Athe- 


35 Thucydid. p. 556. 
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CHAP. 


XX. 


for the latter doom. Their 


A ſingular 


exception 
to this 
general 
crueity. 
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Athenians, with ſuch Italians and Sicilians as had 
unnaturally embraced their cauſe, were reſerved 
generals, Nicias and 
Demoſthenes, had not lived to behold this melan- 
choly hour. Gylippus would have ſpared their 
lives, not from any motives cf humanity or eſteem, 
but that his joyous return to Sparta might have 
been graced by their preſence. But the reſent- 
ment of the Syracuſans, the fears of the Corin- 
thians, above all, the ſuſpicious jealouſy of thoſe 
perfidious traitors who had maintained a ſecret 
correſpondence with Nicias, which they dreaded 
leſt the accidents of his future life might diſcover, 
toudly demanded the immediate execution of the 
captive generals“. The Athenians of thoſe times 


jaltiy regretted the loſs of Demoſthenes, a gal- 


tant and enterprifing commander; but poſterity 
will for ever lament the fate of Nicias, the moſt 
pious, the moit virtuous, and the mott unfortunate 
man of the age in which he lived. 


Amidft this dark and dreadful ſcene of cruelty 
and revenge, we muſt not omit to mention one 
ſingular example of humanity, which broke forth 
like a meteor in the gloom of a noEturnal tempeſt. 
The Syracuſans, who could puniſh their helpleſs 
captives with ſuch unrelenting ſeverity, had often 
melted into tears at the affecting ſtrains of Euri- 
pides , an Athenian poet, who had learned in the 
Socratic ſchool, to adorn the leſſons of philoſophy 
with the charms of fancy, and who was regarded 
by the taſte of his contemporaries, as he ſtill is by 
many competent and imparrial judges, as the moſt 
tender and pathetic, the moſt 4 

inſttuc- 


W 
5 ce Vol. I. chap. xi; i. 
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inſtructive, of all tragic writers. The pleaſure CHAP. 
which the i derived from his inimi- XX. 


table poetry, made them long to hear it rehearſed 
by the flexible voices and harmonious pronuncia- 
tion of the Athenians, fo unlike, and fo ſuperior, 
to the rudeneſs and aſperity of their own Doric 
dialet. They deſired their captives to repeat the 
plaintive ſcenes of their favourite bard. The 
captives obeyed ; and affecting to repreſent the 
woes of ancient kings and heroes, they too faith- 
fully expreſſed their own. Their taſte and fen- 
ſibility endeared them to the Syracuſans, who 
releaſed their bonds, received them with kindneſs 
into their families *, and, after treating them with 
all the honourable diſtinctions of ancient hoſpita- 
lity, reſtored them to their longing and afflicted 
country, as a ſmall but precious wreck of the 
moſt formidable armament that had ever failed 
from a Grecian harbour. At their return to 
Athens the captives walked in folemn proceſſion 
to the houſe of Euripides, whom they gratefully 
hailed as their deliverer from ſlavery and death 5». 
This acknowledgment, infinitely more honourable 
than all the crowns and ſplendour that ever ſur- 
rounded the perſon, and even than all the altars 
and temples that ever adorned the memory of a 
poet ©, muſt have tranſported Euripides with the 
ſecond triumph which the heart of man can feel. 
He would have enjoyed the #7, if his country- 
men had owed to his virtues the tribute which 

they 


* Hros rice n Nerat Tafeara, ** he is either dead or 
teaching verſes;” an expreflion ficlt introduced at this time, 
was aiterwards applied proverbially, in ſpeaking of travellers 
in toreign countries, whoſe fate was uncertain. 

39 Plutarch. in Nicia. 

+ See above, Chapter VI. 
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C HA. XXI. 


Conſequences of the Athenian Misfortunes in Sicily. 

Formidable Confederacy agarnſt Athens. —Pe- 
culiar Reſources of free Governments. — Naval 
Operations —Batthe 


—Tyrannical Government of the Four Hundred. 
— Battle of Eretria.— Drmacracy re- gl abliſbed 
in Atbengs.— Naval Succeſs 
Triumphant Return of Alcibiades—The Eleufi- 
nian Myfteries—and Plynteria. 


N the populous and extenſive ki 


of Miletus.—Intrigues of 
Alcibiades.—The Athenian Democracy fubverted. 


of the Athenians. — 
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ngdoms of CHAP. 
modern Europe, the revolutions of public XXI. 


affairs ſeldom diſturb the humble obſcurity "Dat Ng 


private life; but the national tranſaftions of 
Greece involved the intereſt of every 


_— of 
family, and = 2 =" 


deeply affected the fortune and happineſs of every fortunes 


individual. Had the arms of the — in Sicily. 


ſucceſsful in Sicily, each citizen would 


have derived from that event an immediate acceſ- 
ſion of wealth, as well as of power, and have felt 
a 


proportional increaſe of honour and ſecurity. 
But their proud hopes periſhed for ever in the 
harbour of Syracuſe. The ſucceeding diſaſters 
ſhook to the foundation the fabric of their empire. 
In one raſh enterpriſe they loſt their army, their 
fleet, the prudence of their experienced generals, 
and the flouriſhing vigour of their manly 
youth '—Irreparabl dalle; ! which totally diſ- 


abled 


* Thucydid, I. vii. p. 557. Cicero goes farther. Hic 


A illius civitatis victæ, comminutæ, eſſæque 
ts bas acts Athenienſium nobilitatis, Dok gloriz 


naufragium factum exiſtimatur. Cicer. in Verrem, v. 37. 
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CHAP. abled them to reſiſt the confederacy of Pelopon- 
XXI. neſus, reinforced by the reſentment of a new and 


powerful enemy. While a Lacedzmonian army 
inveſted their city, they had reaſon to dread that 
a Syracuſan fleet ſhould aſſault the Pirzus, that 
Athens muſt finally yield to theſe combined 

attacks, and her once proſperous citizens deſtroy- 
ed by the (word, or dragged into captivity, atone 
by their death or diſgrace for the cruelties which 
they had recently inflicted on the wretched re- 
publics of Melos and Scioné. 


Li. The dreadful alternative of victory and defeat, 
ght 8 

io Athens, renders it little ſurpriſing that the Athenians 

Olymp. ſhould have rejected intelligence, which they muſt 

xct. 4. have received with horror. The firſt meſſengers 

A. C. 43. of ſuch ſad news were treated with contempt : 

but it was impoſſible long to with-hold belief 

from the miſerable fugitives, whoſe ſqualid and 

dejected countenances too faithfully atteſted the 

public calamity. Such evidence could not be 

refuſed ; the arrogance of incredulity was abaſhed, 

and the whole republic thrown into conſterna- 

tion, or {ſeized with deſpair. The venerable 

members of the Areopagus expreſſed the majeſty 

of filent forrow ; but the piercing cries of woe 

extended many a mile along the lofty walls which 

joined the Pirzus to the city, and the licentious 

populous raged with unbridled fury againſt the 

| diviners 


* The calamity was fo great that the boldeſt imagination 
had never dated to conceive its exiftence. Their minds 
being thus unprepared, the Athenians, ſays Thucyd'des, 
diſbelieved a rec raw Tov garter i avry Ts 
T*Ptwyer;* even thoſe toldicrs who etcaped from this melan- 
choly buſineſs. The ftories of Plutarch in Nicia, of Athe- 
næus, &c. may be ſaſely condemned as fictions, ſince they 
are inconſiſtent with Thucydides's narrative. 
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diviners and orators, whoſe blind predictions, and CHAP. 
ambitious harangues, had promoted an expedi- XXI. 
tion eternally fatal to their country *. IO 


The diſtreſs of the Athenians was too great to Combina- 
admit the comfort of ſympathy ; but had they © tion in 
been capable of receiving, they had little reaſon - — 2 
to expect, that melancholy conſolation. The Athens. vi 
tidings ſo afflicting to bem gave unſpeakable joy 
to their neighbours; many feared, moſt hated, 
and all envied a people — had long uſurped the 
dominion of Greece. The pres. fn allies, or 
rather ſubjects, ſcattered over ſo many coaſts and 
iſlands, prepared to aſſert their independence; 
the confederates of Sparta, among whom the Sy- 
racuſans juſtly aſſumed the firſt rank, were unſa- 
tified with victory, and longed for revenge: 
even thoſe communities, which had hitherto de- 
clined the danger of a doubtful conteſt, meanly 
ſolicited to become parties in a war, which they 
expected muſt finally terminate in the deſtruction 
of Athens *. 


Should all the efforts of ſuch a powerful confe- Abetted 
deracy ſtill prove inſufficient to accompliſh tlie by the te- 
ruin of the devoted city, there was yet another ſentment 
enemy behiad, from whoſe ſtrength and animo- * 
ſity the Athenians had every thing to fear. The 
long and peaceful reign of Artaxerxes, king of 
Perſia, expired four hundred and twenty-five 
years before the Chriſtian ra. The two follow- 
ing years were remarkable for a rapid ſucceſſion 
of kings, Xerxes, Sogdianus, Ochus ; the laſt of 
whom aſſumed the name of Darius, to which 
hiſtorians have added the epithet of Nothus, the 

baſtard, 


3 Thucydid. |. viii. p. 558, & feqq. 
* Thucydid. ibid. & Diodor. |. xut p. 348. 
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C H AP. baſtard, to diſtinguiſh this effeminate prince from 


XXI. his illuſtrious 


. The firſt years of 
Darius Nothus were employed in confirming his 
diſputed authority, and in watching the dange- 
rous intri of his numerous kinſmen who 
aſpired to the throne. When every rival was re- 
moved that could either diſturb his quiet, or offend 
his ſuſpicion, the monarch ſunk into an indolent 
ſecurity, and his voluptuous court was governed 
by the feeble adminiſtration of women and 
eunuchs*, But in the ninth year of his reign 
Darius was rouſed from his lethargy by the revolt 
of Egypt and Lydia. The defection of the lat- 
ter threatened to tear from his dominion the valu- 
able provinces of Aſia Minor; a conſequence 
which he determined to prevent by employin 
the bravery of Pharnabazus, and the policy o 
the crafty Tiſſaphernes, to govern 1 
the northern and ſouthern diſtricts of that ri 
and fertile peninſula. The abilities of theſe ge- 
nerals not only quelled the rebellion of Lydia, but 
extended the arms of their maſter towards the 
ſhores of the Ægean, as well as of the Helleſpont 
and Propontis; in direct oppoſition to the treaty 
which forty years before had been ratified be- 
tween the Athenians, then in the height of their 
proſperity, and the unwarlike Artaxerxes. But 
the recent misfortunes of that ambitious peo- 
ple flattered the Perſian commanders with the 
hope of reſtoring the whole Aſiatic coaſt to the 
great king”, as well as of taking exemplary pu- 
niſhment on the proud city, which had reſiſted 
the power, diſmembcred the empire, and tarniſh- 
ed the glory of Perſia. 1 
e 


5 Diodor. I. xii. p. 322. Cteſias. Perſic. c xlv. & ſeqq. 
© Crefias. c. xlvũ. 


7 hucydid. |, viii. p. 560, & Cteſias. Perfic. c. li. 
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The terror of ſuch a formidable combination C HAP. 
might have reduced the Athenians to deſpair , XXI. 
and our ſurpriſe that this conſequence ſhould not TheAthe- 
immediately follow, will be increaſed by the fol- ian allies 
lowing reflection: Not to mention the immortal prepare to 
trophies of Alexander, or the extenſive ravages revolt. 
of Zingis Khan, Tamerlane, and the Tartar 
princes of their race ; the Spaniards, the Portu- 
gueſe, and other nations of modern Europe, have, 
with a bandful of men, marched victorious over 
the effeminate cr barbarous coaſts of the eaſtern 
and weſtern world. The hardy diſcipline of Eu- 
rope eaſily prevailed over the unwarlike ſoftneſs 
of India, and the ſavage ignorance of America. 

But the rapid ſucceſs of all theſe conquerors was 
owing to their military knowledge * and experi- 
ence. By the ſuperiority of their arms and of 
their diſcipline, the Romans ſubdued the nations 
of the earth. But the Athenians afford the only 
example of a people, who, by the virtues of the 
mind alone, acquired an extenſive dominion over 
men equally improved with themſelves in the arts 
of war and government. They poſſeſſed, or 
were believed to poſſeſs, ſuperior courage and ca- 
pacity to the nations around them ; and this opi- 
nion, which ſhould ſeem not entirely deſtitute of 
foundation. enabled them to maintain, by very 
feeble garriſons, an abſolute authority in the 
iſlands of the Zgean, as well as in the cities of the 

Aſiatic coaſt. Their diſaſters and diſgrace in 

Sicily deſtroyed at once the real and the ideal 

ſupports of their power ; the loſs of one-third of 

their citizens made it impoſſible to ſupply, with 
Vol. II. R freſh 


5 If that of the Tartars ſhould be doubted, the reader may 
conſult Monſ. de Guignes's Hitt. de Huns, and Mr. Gibbon's 
admirable Deſcription of the Manners of the Paſtoral Nati- 
ons, v. it. 
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CHA p. freſh recruits, the exhauſted ſtrength of their 


XXI. garriſons in foreign parts; the terror of their fleet 
as no more; and their multiplied defeats, be- 


Peculiar 
reſources 


of free go- 


vern- 
ments. 


fore the walls of Syracuſe, had converted into 
contempt that admiration in which Athens had 
been long held by Greeks and Barbarians. 


But in free governments there are many latent re- 
ſources which public calamities alone can bring to 
light, and adverſity, which, to individuals endowed 
with inborn vigour of mind, is the great ſchool of 
wrtue and of heroiſm, furniſhes al ſo to the enthuſi - 
aſm of popular aſſemblies the nobleſt field for the 
diſplay of national honour and magnanimity. Had 
the meaſures of the Athenians depended on one 
man, or even on a few, it is probable that the felfiſh 
timidity of a prince, and the cautious prudence 
of a council, would have ſunk under the weight 
of misfortunes, too heavy for the unſupported 
ſtrength of ordinary minds. Bur the firſt ſpark 
of generous ardour, which the love of virtue, of 
glory, and the republic, or even the meaner mo- 
tives of ambition and vanity, excited in the aſ- 
ſembled multitude, was diffuſed and increaſed by 
the natural contagion of ſympathy ; the patriotic 
flame was communicated to every breaſt; and 
the ſocial warmth reflected, from ſuch a variety of 
objects, became too intenſe to be reſiſted by the 
coldneſs of caution, and the damps of deſpair. 


Prudent With one mind and refolution the Athenians 
and vigo- determined to brave the ſeverity of fortune, and 


rous mea- 


ſures of 


the Athe- 


nians. 


to withſtand the aſſaults of the enemy. Nor did 
this noble deſign evaporate in uſeleſs ſpeculation; 
the wiſeſt mealures were adopted for reducing it 
to practice. The great work as national 


:eformation ought always to begin, by regulating 
the 
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the finances, and lopping off every branch of CH AP. 
ſuperfluous expence. The clamour of turbulent XXL 
demagogues was filenced ; aged wiſdom and e- 
perience were allowed calmly to direct the public 
councils ; new levies were raiſed ; the remainder 

of their fleet was equipped for ſea ; the motions of 

the colonies and tributary ſtates were watched 

with an anxious folicitude, and every proper ex- 

pedient was employed that might appeaſe their 
animoſity, or render it impotent. Yet theſe 
meaſures, prudent and vigorous as they were, 

could not, probably, have ſuſpended the fall of 
Athens, had not ſeveral concurring cauſes facili- 

rated their operation. The weak, dilatory, and 
ineffectual proceedings of the Spartan confede- 

racy ; the temporiſing, equivocal, and capricious 
conduct of the Perſian governors; above all, the 
intrigues and enterpriſing genius of Alcibiades, 

who, after involving his country in extricable ca- 
lamities, finally undertook its defence, and re- 
tarded, though he could not prevent, its deſtiny. 


In the year following the unfortunate expedi- The Pelo- 
tion into Sicily, the Spartans prepared a fleet of an ponneſi- 
hundred fail, of which twenty-five gallies were put nd 
furniſhed by their own ſea- ports; twenty-five by _ 
the Thebans , fifteen by the Corinthians; and the & again 
remainder by Locris, Phocis, Megara, and the ma- the Afia- 
ritime Cities on the coaſt of Peloponneſus. This tic depen- 
armament was deſtined to encourage and fu — ar of 
the revolt of the Afiatic ſubjects of the Athenians. Oymp. 
The iflands of Chios and Leſbos, as well as the xcii. 1. 
city Erythre on the continent, folicited the Spar- A.C. 4:2. 
tans to join them with their naval force. Their 
requeſt was enforced by Tiſſaphernes, who pro- 

| MY miſed 


9 Thucydid, I. viii. p. 559. Diodor. I. xiii. p. 349. 
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CHAP.miſed to pay the ſailors, and to victual the ſhips. 

XXI. At the ſame time, an ambaſſador from Cyzicus, 

a populous town ſituate on an iſland of the Pro- 

pontis, entreated the Lacedæmonian armament 

to ſail to the ſafe and capacious harbours which 

had long formed the wealth and the ornament of 

that city, and to expel the Athenian garriſons, to 

which the Cyzicenes and their neighbours reluc- 

tantly ſubmitted. The Perſian Pharnabazus ſe- 

conded their propoſal ; offered the ſame conditi- 

ons with Tiſſaphernes; and fo little harmony 

ſubſiſted between the lieutenants of the great 

king, that each urged his particular demand with 

a total unconcern about the important intereſts of 

Dilatory their common maſter **. The Lacedæmonians 

meaſures held many conſultations among themſelves, and 

confede. with their allies ; heſitated, deliberated, reſolved, 

rates. And changed their reſolution ; and at length were 

perſuaded by Alcibiades to prefer the overture of 

Tiffaphernes and the Ionians to that of the Hel- 
leſpontines and Pharnabazus. 


TheAthe- The delay occaſioned by this deliberation was 
mans dif- the principal, but not the only cauſe, which hin- 
defeat the dered the allies from acting expeditiouſly, at a 


deſigns of time when expedition was of the utmoſt import- 
the Corin- ance. A variety of private views diverted them 
thians and from the general aim of the confederacy ; and 
Ow the ſeaſon was far advanced before the Corinthi- 
Olymp. ans, who had been diftinguiſhed by exceſs of an- 
xcii.1, tipathy to Athens, were prepared to fail. They 
A.C. 412. determined, from pride, perhaps, as well as 

luperſtition, to celebrate , before leaving theic 


harbours, 


10 Thucydid. p. 561. & 562. 
11 * Hen Ta Id — The ſcholiaſt juſtly ob- 
!27veCs, tue tuice of the * Je,” “thoroughly, completely,” 
i. e. 
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Neptune, the third of the Grecian feſtivals in 


point of dignity and ſplendour. From this cere. 


mony the Athenians, though enemies, were not 
excluded by the Corinthian magiſtrates ; and they 
did not exclude themſelves, though oppreſſed by 
the weight of paſt misfortunes, and totally occu- 
pied by the thoughts of providing againſt future 
evils. While their repreſentatives ſhared the 
amuſements of this ſacred ſpectacle, they neglect- 
ed not the commiſſion recommended by their 
country. They ſecretly informed themſelves of 
the plan and icular circumſtances of the in- 
tended revolt, and learned the preciſe time fixed 
for the departure of the Corinthian fleet. In 
conſequence of this important intelligence, the 
Athenians anticipated the deſigns of the rebels of 
Chios, and carried off ſeven ſhips as pledges of 
their fidelity, The ſquadron which returned 
from this uſeful enterpriſe, intercepted the Corin- 
thians as they failed through the Saronic gulph; 
and having attacked and conquered them, purſued 
and blocked them up in their harbours **. 


Meanwhile the Spartans and their allies ſent to Succeſsful 
the lomian coaſt ſuch ſquadrons as were ſucceſ- - 
biades, Chalcideus, and Aſtyochus. The firſt can 
of theſe commanders failed to the ifle of Chios, 


ſively ready for fea, under the conduct of Alci- 


which was diſtracted by contending factions. 
The Athenian partitans were ſurpriſed, and com- 
pelled to ſubmit; and the city, which poſſeſſed 
forty gallies, and yielded in wealth and populouſ- 

neis 


i e. until they had celebrated the games, the complete num- 


245 
harbours, the Iſthmian games, conſecrated to c HAP. 


XXI. 


rates, 


ber of days, appointed by antiquity. Vid. A. Port. ad loc. 


p. 563. 
- Thucydid. p. 564. 
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CH AP. nefs to none of the neighbouring colonies, became 

XXI. an acceffion to the Peloponneſian confederacy. 

—— The ſtrong and rich town of Miletus followed 

the example: Erythræ and Clazomene ſurrendet- 

ed to Chalcideus; ſeveral places of leſs note were 

conquered by Aſtyochus. a | 

Battle of When the Athenians received the unwelcome 

Miletus. intelligence of theſe events, they voted the ex- 

es 9-4 penditure of a 1 1 which, in more 

- proſperous times, the depoſited in the citadel, 

At 412. under te fanion of decree of the * 
people, only to employ it in a moment of t 

utmoſt danger. This ſeaſonable ſupply enabled 

them to inereaſe the fleet, which failed, under 

bryn and other leaders, to the iſle of 

Leſbos. Having ſecured the fidelity of the Leſ- 

bians, who were ripe for rebellion, they endea- 

voured to recover their authority in Miletus, an- 

ciently regarded as the capital of the lonic coaſt. 

A bloody battle was fo before the walls of 

that between the Athenians and Argives on 

one hde, and the neſians, aſſiſted by the 

troops of Tiſſaphernes, and the revolted Mileſi- 

ans, on the other. The Athenian bravery de- 

teated, on this occaſion, the ſuperior numbers of 

Greeks and Barbarians to whom they were op- 

poſed; but their Argive auxiliaries were repulſed 

by the gallant citizens of Miletus: fo that, in 

both parts of the engagement, the Ionic race, 

commonly reckoned the leſs warlike, prevailed 

over their Dorian rivals and enemies. Elevated 

with the joy of victory, the Athenians prepared to 

aſſault the town, when they were alarmed by the 

TheAthe- approach of a fleet of fifty-five ſail, which ad- 

nian fleet yanced in two diviſions, the one commanded by 

retres- the celebrated Hermocrates, the other by Thera- 

menes 
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menes the Phrynichus prudently conſi - E BA P. 
4 . E eb e Xi. 
er 

the 1 ic to an | 
combat. His Brinmeſs deſpiſed the clamours ef 
the Athenian failors, who inſulted v, under the 
name of cowardice, the cautioti of theit admiral ; 
be call tered with his whole force to the 

Samos, where the popular faction havir 
ly treated the nobles with ſhocking injaftie 
atid cruelty, too frequent in Grecian democracies, 


to receive with open artis, the pat 
thas Korea 0 — forth of vein 


2181 
15 


FLE 


= 


t in this dangerous criſis, fortune 
reſpect the declming age of Athens, 
train of accidents, ſingular and almoft 
credible, enabled Alcibiades, fo long the mis- 
ſcourge, to become the defence 
and the faviour, of his country. 


5 


: 


During 
Like Fabius, | 
3 mw 3 8 Cic. 


Thucydides expreſſes with more vigour, o e rw 
e erudu e ndeſw; , p- 574. 
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During his long reſidence in Sparta, Alcibiades 
aſſumed the outward gravity of deportment, and 


wW=— conformed himſelf to the ſpare diet, and labori- 
His in- ous exerciſes, which prevailed in that auſtere re- 


trigues. 


public; but his character and his principles re- 
mained as licentious as ever. His intrigue with 
Timea, the ſpouſe of king Agis, was diſcovered 
by an exceſs of female levity. The queen, vain 
of the attachment of fo celebrated a character, 


familiarly gave the name of Alcibiades to her ſon 


Leotychides ; a name which, firft confined to the 
privacy of her female companions, was ſoon 
ſpread abroad in the world. Alcibiades puniſhed 
her folly by a moſt mortifying but well merited 
declaration, boaſting that he had ſolicited her fa- 
vours from no other motive but that he might in- 
dulge the ambitious deſire of giving a king to 
Sparta. The offence itſelf, and the ſhameleſs 
avowal, ſtill more provoking than the offence, 
excited the keeneſt reſentment in the breaſt of the 
injured huſband '*. The magiſtrates and generals 
of Sparta, jealous of the fame, and envious of the 
merit of a ſtranger, readily ſympathiſed with the 
misfortune, and encouraged the revenge of Apis ; 
and, as the horrid practice of aſſaſſination til] 
diſgraced the manners of the Greeks, orders were 
ſent to Aſtyochus, who commanded in chief the 
Peloponneſian forces in Aſia, ſecretly to deſtroy 
Alcibiades, whoſe power defied the laws, which, in 
every Grecian republic, condemned adulterers to 
death . But the active and ſubtile Athenian had 
ſecured too faithful domeſtic intelligence in the 
principal families of Sparta to become the victim 
of this execrable deſign. With his uſual addreis 

he 


++ Plutarch, ii. 49. in Alcibiad. 
:5 Lyfaas in defence of Euphiletus, &c. p. 419. 
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he eluded all the ſnares of Aſtyochus; his ſafety, CH AP. 
however, required perpetual vigilance and caution, XXI. 


and he determined to eſcape from a ſituation, 
which ſubjected him to ſuch irkſome conſtraint. 


Publicly baniſhed from Athens, ſecretly perſe- His con- 
cuted by Sparta, he had recourſe to the friendſhip ference 
of Tiflaphernes, who admired his accompliſh- 2. th Tif- 


ments, and reſpected his abilities, which, though 
far ſuperior in degree, were ſimilar in kind to his 
own. Tiſſaphernes was of a temper the more 
readily to ſerve a friend, in proportion as he leis 
needed his ſervices. Alcibiades, therefore, care- 
fully concealed from him the dangerous reſent- 
ment of the Spartans. In the ſelfiſh breaſt of the 
Perſian no attachment could be durable unlefs 
founded on intereſt ; and Alcibiades, who had 
deeply ſtudied his character, began to flatter his 
avarice, that he might enſure his protection. He 
informed him, that by allowing the Peloponneſian 
failors a drachma, or ſeven- pence ſterling, of daily 
pay, he treated them with an uſeleſs and even 
dangerous liberality : that the pay given by the 
Athenians, even in the moſt flouriſhing times, 
amounted only to three oboli; which proceeded, 
not from a diſinclination to reward the ſkill and 
valour of their ſeamen, but from an experience, 
that if they received more than half a drachma 
each day, the ſuperfluity would be ſquandered in 
ſuch profligate pleaſures as enfeebled and corrupt- 
ed their minds and bodies, and rendered them 
equally incapable of activity and of diſcipline. 
Should the ſailors prove diflatisfied with this equi- 

table reduction, the Grecian character afforded an 
_ ealy expedient for filencing their licentious cla- 
mours. It would be ſufficient to bribe the naval 
commanders, and a few mercenary orators, and 
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provident ſeamen would ſubmit, 

without ſuſpicion, the rate of their pay as well as 

every other concern, to the influence and autho- 

2 of thoſe who were accuſtomed to govern 
* - 


Perſuades Tiſſaphernes heard this advice with the atten- 

ured - tion of an avaricious man to every propoſal for 

fabGdies ſaving his money; and fo true a judgment had 

to the Pe- Alcibiades formed of the Greeks, that Hermo- 

loponneſi- crates the Syracuſan, was the only officer who dif- 

ans. dained, meanly and perfidiouſly, to betray the 
intereſt of the men under his command: yet 
through the influence of his colleagues, the plan of 
economy was univerfally adopted, and, on a fu- 
ture occaſion, Tiffaphernes boaſted that Hermo- 
crates, though more coy, was not leſs corruptible 
than others, and that the only reaſon for which he 
undertook the patronage of the ſailors, was to com- 
pel his own reluctance to comply with the exorbi- 
tance of his demands. This illuſtrates 
the opinion entertained by foreign nations of 
Grecian virtue; but it is probably an aſperſion on 
the fame of the illuſtrious Syracuſan. 


Alienates The intrigues of Alcibiades had fown jealouſy 
him from and diſtruſt in the Peloponneſian fleet: they had 
the inte- alienated the minds of the troops both from Tiſ- 
Sparta, faphernes and their commanders : the Perſian was 
ready to forſake thoſe whom he had learned to 

deſpiſe ; and Alcibiades profited of this diſpoſition 

to infinuate that the alliance of the Lacedæmo- 

nians was equally expenſive and inconvenient for 

the great king and his lieutenants. ** That theſe 
haughty republicans were accuſtomed to take arms 

to defend the liberties of Greece, a deſign totally 

incou- 
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XXI. 


15 Thucydid. p. 584, & ſeqq. 
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inconſiſtent with the views of the Perfian court. CH AP. 
If the Afiatic Greeks and iflanders aſpited at in- XXI. 
dependence, and hoped to deliver themſelves from 
Athenian governors and garrifons, without ſub- 

mitting to pay tribute to Perfia, they ought to 

carry on the war at their own expence, ſince 

they would alone reap the benefit = 4 its ſucceſs. 

But if Tiſſaphernes purpoſed io recover the anci- 

ent poſſeſſions of his maſter, he muſt beware of 

giving a decided ſuperiority to either party, eſpe- 
cially to the warlike Spartans. By an attention to 
preſerve the balance even, between the hoſtile re- 
publics, he would force them to exhauſt each 
other. Amidſt their domeſtic conteſts an oppor- 
tunity would ſoon arrive, when Darius, without 
danger or expence, might cruſh both, and vindi- 
—_— juſt hereditary claim to the dominion of 
all Aſia.“ 


Theſe attful i 


ful repreſentations produced almoſt an Alcibi- 
open breach between Tiſſaphernes and his confe- = "_ 
derates. The advantage which Athens would 9e the 
derive from this rupture might have paved the way for 
way for Alcibiades to return to his country : but his return 
he dreaded to encounter that popular fury, whoſe to Athens, 


effects he had fatally experienced, and whoſe mad — 
reſentment no degree of merit could appeaſe; he the demo- 


therefore applied ſecretly to Piſander, Thera- cracy. 
menes, and other perſons of diſtinction in the 
Athenian camp. To them he deplored the deſpe- 
rate ſtate of public affairs, tiated on his on 
credit with Tiffaphernes, and infinuated that it 
right be yet poffible to prevent the Phoenician 
fleet at Aſpendus from failing to aſſiſt the enemy. 
Aſſuming gradually more boldneſs, as he per- 
ceived the ſucceſs of his intrigues, he finally de- 
clared that the Athenians might obtain not merely 
the 
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CH AP. the neutrality, but perhaps the aſſiſtance of Ar- 
XXI. taxerxes, ſhould they conſent to aboliſh their tur- 
——- bulent democracy, fo odious to the Perſians, and 
entruſt the adminiſtration of government to men 

worthy to negociate with ſo mighty a monarch. 


This mea= When the illuſtrious exile p this mea- 
fure had ſure, it is uncertain whether he was acquainted 
Re in with the ſecret cabals which had been already 
agitation formed, both in the city and in the camp, for 
both ia executing the deſign which he ſuggefted. The 
the city misfortunes, occaſioned by the giddy inſolence of 
_— che the multitude, had thrown the principal authority 
emp. into the hands of the noble and wealthy, who, 
corrupted by the ſweets of temporary power, 

were deſirous of rendering it perpetual. Many 
prompted by ambition, feveral moved by incon- 

ſtancy, a few directed by a juſt ſenſe of the incu- 

rable defects of democracy, were prepared to en- 

counter every danger, that they might overturn 

the eſtabliſhed conſtitution. In the third and mott 
honourable claſs was Antiphon, a man of an ex- 

alted character, and endowed with extraordinary 

talents. The irreſiſtible energy of his eloquence 

was ſuſpected by the people. He a ed not in 

the courts of juſtice, nor in the aſſembly ; but his 

artful and elaborate compoſitions ofien ſaved the 

lives of his friends. Hie was the inviſible agent 

who governed all the motions of the conſpiracy ; 

and when compelled, after the ruin of his party, 

to ſtand trial for his life, he diſcovered an activity 

and force of mind that aſtoniſhed the moſt diſ- 
cerning of his contemporaries 7. Piſander, 

Thera- 


77 Thucydid. I. viii. p. 600. A few lines above Thucy- 
dides deſcribes the character of An iphon with expreſſive 


energy: erp AG re xad autor ager1 T6 dee bgiges, x. 
geri 
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Theramenes, and the other leaders of the ariſto- CH AP. 


cratical party, warmly approved the views of Al- 
cibiades. The Athenian ſoldiers, likewiſe, t 

they deteſted the impiety, admired the valour, of 
the illuſtrious exile, and longed to ſee him reſtored 
to the ſervice of his country. All ranks lamented 
the dangerous ſituation of Athens; many thought 
that their affairs muſt become deſperate, ſhould 
Tiſſa command the Phcenician fleet to co- 
operate with that of Peloponneſus ; and many 
rejoiced in the proſpect of a Perſian alliance, in 
conſequence of which they would enter at once 
into the pay of that wealthy fatrap **. 


One man, the perſonal enemy of Alcibiades, 
alone oppoſed the general current. But this man 
was Phry nichus, whoſe prudent firmneſs as a com- 
mander we have already had occaſion to remark, 
The courage with which he invited dangers many 
have equalled, but none ever ſurpaſſed the bold- 
neſs with which he extricated himſelf from diffi- 
culties. When he perceived that his col 
were deaf to every objection againſt — the 

riend 


Series eden nest year, xa d yan, wr. An Athe- 
nian, in virtue ſecond to no man then living, endowed with 
the greateſt vig::ur of thought, and the greateſt power of 
expreſſion. Plutarch in the very inaccurate and imperiect 
work, intitled, The Lives of the Ten Orators, tells us, that 
Antiphon was the firſt who wrote inſtitutions of oratory ; 
and that his phatingy wons the mot ancient that had come 
down to poſterity. character given by Plutarch of the 
— Aatiphon agrees with the high commendation of 
ncydides. 

What influence this conſideration muſt have had, may 
be conjectured from the information of Andocides, Orat. ili. 
who ſa ys, that in the courſe of this war the Spartans receive}, 
from their Perſian allies, ſubſidies io the amount of five thou- 
ſand talents, about a million ſterling. The fury is prodigious, 
conſidering the value of money in that age. 


XXI. 


— 


4 


plots Al- 
Cibiades. 


CHAP. friend of Tiſh 
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phernes, he ſecretly informed the 
Spartan admiral Aſtyochus, of the i 12 which 
were earry ing on to the diſadvantage 

try. Daring as this was, Phrynichus 
a traitor not leſs perfidious than Timſelf 
Aſt yochus was become the penſioner and creature 
of Tiſſa to whom 4 communicated the 
intelligence. The Perſian again communicated it 
to his favourite Alcibiades, who complained in 
ſtrong terms to the Athenians of the baſeneſs and 
villainy of Phrynichus. The latter exculpated 
bimielf with conſummate addreſs; but as the re- 
turn of Alcibiades might prove fatal to his ſafety, 
he ventured, a ſecond time, to write to Aſtyochus, 
gently reproaching him with his breach of confi- 
dence, and explaining by what means he might 
ſurpriſe the whole Athenian fleet at Samos; an 
exploit that muſt · for ever eſtabliſh his fame and 
fortune. Aſtyochus again betrayed the ſecret to 
Tiſſaphernes — Alcibiades ; but before their let- 
ters could be conveyed to the Athenian camp, 
Phrynichus, who, by ſome unknown canal, was 
informed of this ſecond apa anticipated 
the dangerous diſcovery, by appriſing the Athe- 
mans of the enemy's deſign to ſurpriſe their fleet. 
They had ſcarcely employed the proper means to 
counteract that purpoſe when meſſengers came 
from Alcibiades o denounce the horrid perfidy of 
a wretch who had baſely ſacrificed to private re- 
ſentment the laſt hope of his country. But the 
meſſengers arrived too late ; the prior information 
of Phrynichus, as well as the bold and fingular 
Rn of his deſign, which no common de- 
gree of evidence was thought ſufficient to prove, 
were ſuſtained as arguments for his exculpation ; 
and it was believed that Alcibiades had made uſe 
of a ſtratagem moſt infamous in iiſelf, but not 


Unex- 
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unexampled among the Greeks, for deſtroying 8 CHAP. 
man whom he deteſted **. 7” "_ 


The oppoſition of Phrynichus, though it re- 
tarded the defigns of Alcibiades, prevented not ofthe con- 
the meaſures of Piſander and his aſſociates for _ 
aboliſhing the democracy. The ſoldiers at Samos 1b demo- 
were induced, by the reaſons above-mentioned, to cratical 
acquieſce in the reſolution of their generals. But govern- 
a more difficult taſk remained; to deprive the ment. 
people of Athens of their liberty, which, fince 
the expulſion of the family of Piſiſtratus, they 
had enjoyed an hundred years. Piſander headed 
the deputation which was ſent from the camp to 
the city to effect this important revolution. He 
acquainted the extraordinary aſſembly, ſummon- 
ed on that occaſion in the theatre of Bacchus, of 
the meaſures which had been adopted by their 
foldiers and fellow-citizens at Samos. The com- 
pact band of conſpirators warmly approved the 
example; but loud murmurs of diſcontent re- 
founded in different quarters of that ſpacious the- 
atre. Piſander aſked the reaſon of this diſappro- 
bation. © Had his opponents any thing better to 
propoſe ? If they had, let them come forward and 
explain the grounds of their diſſent : but, above 
all, let them explain how they could fave them- 
ſelves, their families, and their country, unleſs 
they complied with the demand of Tiſſaphernes. 
The imperious voice of neceſſity was ſupe:ior to 
law; and when the actual danger had ceaſed they 


might 


——— 


was at pains to gain over to his views ug Zvmugoriues, arg 
$7 uy ,010 verre u TY h Bras r Ng xo gere. The 
factions or juntos already formed in Athens, with a v.:w to 
thruſt themielves into the feats of judicature and the great 
offices of ſtate.” Thucydid. p. 592. 
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CHAP.might re-eſtabliſh their ancient conſtitution,” 
XXI. The ts of Piſander were unable or afraid 
—Y— to reply : and the aſſembly paſſed a decree, in- 
veſting ten ambaſſadors with full powers to treat 

with the Perſian fatrap. 


Negocia” Soon after the arrival of the Peloponneſian fleet 
— um on the coaſt of Aſia, the Spartan commanders 
phernes. had concluded, in the name of their republic, a 
Olymp. treaty with Tiſſaphernes; in which it was ſtipu- 
ry lated, that the ſubſidies ſhould be regularly paid 
A. C. ata hy the king of Perſia, and that the Peloponneſian 
forces ſhould employ their utmoſt endeavours to 
recover, for that monarch, the dominions of his 
anceſtors, which had been long unjuſtly uſurped, 
and cruelly inſulted, by the Athenians. This 
treaty ſeemed fo honourable to the great king, 
that his heutenant could not venture openly to 
infringe it. It is poſſible, that in the interval be- 
tween his intrigues with Alcibiades, and the arri- 
val of the Athenian ambaſſadors at Magneſia, the 
place of his uſual reſidence, Tiſſaphernes might 
receive freſh inſtructions from his court to make 
good his agreement with the Spartans. Perhaps 
the crafty fatrap never entertained any ſerious 
thoughts of an alliance with the Athenians, al- 
though he ſufficiently reliſned the advice given 
him by Alcibiades to weaken both parties. But 
whatever motive determined him, it is certain 
that he ſhewed a diſinelinat ion to enter into any 
negociation with the Athenian ambaſtadors. 
Alarmed at the decay of his influence with the 
Perſians, on which he had built the flattering 
of returning to his country, Alcibiades em- 
ployed all the retources of his genius to conceal 
Artifces his diſgrace. By ſolicitations, intreaties, and the 
- meaneft compliances, he obtained an * 
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phernes, he then pr 
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agent of Tiſſa-CHAP, 
opoſed the conditions on which XXI. 


they might obtain the friendſhip of the great 


king. Several demands were made, demands 
diſgraceful to the name of Athens: to all of 
which the ambaſſadors ſubmitted. They even 
agreed to ſurrender the whole coaſt of Ionia to its 
ancient ſovereign. Rut when the artful Arhenian 
(fearful leſt they ſhould, on any terms, admit the 
treaty which Tiſſaphernes was reſolved on no 
terms to grant) demanded that the Perſian fleets 
ſhould be allowed to fail, undiſturbed, in the 
Grecian ſeas, the ambaſſadors, well knowing that 
ſhould this condition be complied with, no treaty 
could hinder Greece from becoming a province of 
Perſia, expreſſed their indignation in very un- 
guarded language, and left the afſembly in dif- 
guſt. This imprudence enabled Alcibiades to 
affirm, with ſome appearance of truth, that their 
own anger and obſtinacy, not the reluctance of 
Tiſſa had obſtructed the iation, 
which was preciſely the iſſue of the affair moſt fa- 
vourable to his views 


His artifices ſucceeded, but were not attended The de- 
with the conſequences expected from them. The mocracy 
Athenians, both in the camp and city, perceived, --*; qa 
by this tranſaction, that his credit with the Perſi- Athens. 


ans was leſs than he 
tocratical faction were glad to 
whoſe reſtleſs ambition rende 
aſſociate. They perſiſted, however, with great 
activity in executing their purpoſe ; of which 
Phrynichus, who had oppoſed them only from 
hatred of Alcibiades, became an active abettor. 
When perſuaſion was ineffectual, they had re- 

Vor. II. "=o courſe 


0 Thucydid. I. viii. P. 593. 


repreſented it; and the ariſ- Oiymp. 
rid of a man, zcii. 2. 
him a dangerous A. C. 411. 
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CH AP. courſe to violence. Androcles, Hyperbolus , 


XXI. 


and other licentious demagogues were aſſaſſinated. 


—— The people of Athens, ignorant of the ſtrength 


Govern- 
ment of 
the four 
hundred, 


of the conſpirators, and ſurpriſed to find in the 


number many whom they leaft ſuſpected, were 


reſtrained by inactive timidity, or fluctuated in 
doubtful ſuſpenſe. The cabal alone acted with 
union and with vigour ; and difficult as it ſeemed 
to ſubvert the Athenian democracy, which had 
ſubſiſted an hundred years with unexampled glory, 
yet this deſign was undertaken and accompliſhed 


by the enterpriſing activity of Piſander, the artful 


eloquence of Theramenes, the firm intrepidity of 


Phrynichus, and the ſuperintending wiſdom of 
Antiphon =. 


He it was who formed the plan, and regulated 
the mode of attack, which was carried on by his 
aſſociates. In a deliberation concerning the means 
of retrieving the affairs of the public, Piſander 
propoſed the electing of ten men, who ſhould be 
charged with the important truſt of preparing and 
digeſting reſolutions, to be on an appointed day 
laid before the aſſembly of the people. When 
the day arrived, the commiſhoners had but one 
reſolution to propoſe : ** That every citizen ſhould 
be free to offer his opinion, however contrary 
to law, without fear of impeachment or trial; a 

matter 

22 Thucydides paiats his character in few words : Tæα 


Ts Tae Ane, ro xtngor ag wogxxioueer s ic Joraxcms 
xats Afro Poor, AMA N Trg Xa iTYUVAY The TOA. 
One Hyperbolus, a worthleſs fellow, and bauiſhed by the 
oftraciim, not from fear of his pewer and dignity, but on 
account of his extreme profligacy, and his being a ditgrace 


to the city.” The oftraciſm was thought to be for ever diſ- 
graced by being applied to ſuch an unworthy object, and 

thenceforth laid aſide, See Plut · in Nicia, and Ariſtoph. in 
Pac. ver. 680. 


23 Thucydid. ibid, & Lyſias adverſ. Agorat. 
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matter eſſential to the intereſts of the cabal, finceCH A P. 
by a ſtrange ccntradiftion in government the XXI. 
Athenian orators and ſtateſmen were liable to“ —— 


proſecution before the ordinary courts of juſtice, 
tor ſuch ſpeeches and decrees as had been approved 
and confirmed by the aſſembly. In conſequence 
of this act of indemnity, Piſander and his party 
boldly declared, that neither the ſpirit nor the 
forms of the eftabliſhed conftituticn (which had 
recently ſubjected them to ſuch a weight of miſ- 
fortunes) ſuited the preſent dangerous and alarm- 
ing criſis. That it was neceſſary to new-model 
the whole fabric of government; for which pur- 
pole five perſons (whoſe names he read) ought to 
be appointed by the people, to choole an hundred 
others; each of whom ſhould fele& three aſſoci- 
ares; and the four hundred thus choſen, men of 
dignity and opulence, who would ferve their 
country without fee or reward, ought immediate- 
ly to be inveſted with the majeſty of the republic. 
They alone ſhould conduct the adminiſtration un- 
controuled, and aſſemble, as often as feemed 
proper, five thouſand citizens, whom they judged 
moſt worthy of being conſulted in the manage- 
ment of public affairs. This extraordinary pro- 
poſal was accepted without oppolition : the parti- 
tans of democracy dreaded the ftrength of the 
cabal; and the undiſcerning multitude, dazzled 
by the impoſing name of five thouſand, a num- 
ber far exceeding the ordinary aſſemblies of 
Achens, perceived not that they ſurrendered their 
liberties to the artifice of an ambitious faction. 


But the conduct of the four hundred tyrants Their ty- 


(for hiſtorians have juſtly adopted the language of nan rea- 
1 oypeey See Vol. I. Chap. xiii, 


* By the εαεαο 
25 Thucydid. & Lyſias, ubi. ſupra. 
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CH A p. Athenian reſentment) ſoon opened the eyes and 


XXI. 


underſtanding of the moſt thoughtleſs. They 


—— aboliſhed every veſtige of ancient freedom; em- 


Their 
partiſans 


at 
deſtroyed 
ſybulus 


ſyllus. 


ployed mercenary troops levied from the ſmall 
lands of the Ægean, to overawe the multitude, 
and to intiimidace, in ſome inſtances to deſtroy, 
their real or ſuſpected enemies. Inſtead of ſeizing 
the opportunity of annoying the Peloponneſians, 
enraged at the treachery of Tiſſaphernes, and 
mutinous for want of pay and ſubſiſtence, they 
ſent ambaſſadors to ſolicit peace from the Spartans 
on the moſt diſhonourable terms. Their tyranny 
rendered them odious in the city, and their cow- 
ardice made them contemptible ia the camp at 
Samos, Their cruelty and injuſtice were de- 
ſcribed, and exaggerated, by the fugitives who 
continually arrived in that ifland. The generous 
youth, employed in the ſea and land ſervice, were 
impatient of the indignities offered to their fellow- 
citizens. The ſame indignities might be inflicted 
on themſelves, if they did not vindicate their 
freedom. Theſe ſecret murmurs broke out into 
loud and licentious clamours, which were encou- 
raged by the approbation of the Samians. Thra- 


and Thra- ſybulus and Thraſyllus, two officers of high merit 


and diſtinction not actually entruſted with 
a ſhare in the principal command ©, gave acti- 
vity and boldneſs to the inſurgents. The abettors 
of the new government were attacked by ſurpriſe : 
thirty of the moſt criminal were put to death, ſe- 
veral others were baniſhed, democracy was re- 


25 Neither generals nor admirals ; for Thraſybulus only 
commanded a galley ; and Thraſyllus ſerved in the heavy- 
armed infantry, whether as an officer, or in the ranks, the 
;— ogra chang >a The ſcholiaſt, however, conſi- 

ee as ſynonimous with 0 i agx;ovrs. 
Thucydid. p. 604. 
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eſtabliſhed in the camp, and the ſoldiers were CHAP. 


bound by bath to maintain their hereditary go- 
vernment againſt the conſpiracy of domeſtic foes, 
and to act with vigour and unanimity againſt the 
public enemy. 


Thraſybulus, who headed this ſucceſsful and The for- 
meritorious ſedition, had a mind to conceive, a * con- 


tongue to perſuade, and a hand to execute, the 


cibiades to 


moſt daring deſigns. He exhorted the ſoldiers the Athe- 
not to deſpair of effecting in the capital the ſame nian 


But ſhould they fail in that deſign they t no 
longer to obey a city which had neither wealth 
nor wiſdom, neither ſupplies nor good counſel to 
ſend them. They were themſelves more nume- 
rous than the ſubjects of the four hundred, and 
better provided in all things neceſſary for war. 
They poſſeſſed an iſland which had formerly con- 
tended with Athens for the command of the ſea, 
and which, it was hoped, they might defend 
againſt every foe, foreign and domeſtic. But 
were they compelled to forſake it, they had till 
reaſon to expect that, with an hundred ſhips of 
war, and with ſo many brave men, they might 
acquire an eſtabliſhment not leſs valuable elſe- 
where, in which they would enjoy, undiſturbed, 
the invaluable poſſeſſion of liberty. Their moſt 
immediate concern was to recal Alcibiades, who 
had been deceived and di by the tyrants, 
and who not only felt with peculiar ſenſibility, but 
could reſent with becoming dignity, the wrongs 
of his country and his own. The advice of 
Thrafybulus was approved; ſoon after he failed to 
0 and returned in company with Alcibi- 


Near 


revolution which they had produced in the camp. mp. 
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CHAP. Near four years had elapſed fince the eloquent 
XXI. fon of Clinias had ſpoken in an Athenian aſſembly. 
He aq. Being preſented by Thraſybulus to his fellow- 
dreſſes his Citizens, he began by accuſing his fortune, and 
country- Jamenting his calamities. © Yet his baniſhment 
mea. ought not to affect him with permanent ſorrow, 
ſince it had furniſhed him with an opportunity to 
ſerve the cauſe of his country. This event, other- 
wiſe unfortunate, had procured him the acquaint- 
ance and friendſhip of Tiſſaphernes; who, mov- 
ed by his intreaties, had withheld the ſtipulated 
y from the Peloponneſian forces, and who, he 
doubted not, would continue his good offices to 
the Athenians, ſupply them with every thing re- 
quiſite for maintaining the war, and even ſummon 
the Phoenician fleet to their aſſiſtance.” Theſe 
were magnificent but flattering promiſes. In 
making them, Alcibiades however did not conſult 
merely the dictates of vanity. They raiſed his 
credit with the army, who immediately faluted 
him general *; they widened the breach between 
Tiſſaphernes and the Spartans ; and they ſtruck 
terror (when his ſpeech got abroad) into the 
tyrants of Athens, who had provoked the reſent- 
ment of a man capable to ſubvert their uſur- 
pation. 


— Alcibiades left the care of the troops to his 
— colleagues Thraſybulus and Thraſyllus, and with- 


drew himſelf from the applauſes of his admiring 
countrymen, on pretence of concerting with 
Tiſſaphernes the ſyſtem of their future opera- 
tions. But his principal motive was to ſhew him- 


ſelf 


* Press aſſociated him with the former 
command ers. But Thucydides immediately adds, xa: 7x 
Tpaypars Tevr* andre, and referred every thing to his 
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ſelf to the Perſian, in the new and illuſtrious CHAP. 


character with which he was inveſted , for having 
raiſed his authority among the Athenians by his 
influence with the ſatrap, he expected to ſtrengthen 
this influence by the ſupport of that authority. 
Before he returned to the camp, ambaſſadors had 
Been ſent by the tyrants, to attempt a negocia- 
tion with the partiſans of democracy, who, in- 
flamed by continual reports of the indignities and 
cruelties committed in Athens, prepared to fail 
thither to protect their friends, and take vengeance 
on their enemies. Alcibiades judiciouſly oppoſed 
this raſh. reſolution, which muſt have left the 
Helleſpont, lonia, and the iſlands, at the mercy 
of the hoſtile fleet. But he commanded the am- 
baſſadors to deliver to their maſters a ſhort, but 
pithy meſſage: That they muſt diveſt them- 
ſelves of their illegal power, and reſtore the an- 
cient conſtitution. If they delayed obedience, 
he would fail to the Pirzus, and deprive them of 
their authority and their lives. 


—ͤ — 


When this meſſage was reported at Athens, it Tymults 
added to the diſorder and confuſion in which that in Athens. 


unhappy city was involved. The four hundred, 
who had acted with unanimity in uſurping the 
government, ſoon diſagreed about the adminiſ- 
tration, and ſplit into tactions, which perſecuted 
each other as furiouſly as both had perſecuted the 
ple . Theramenes and Ariſtocrates condemn- 

ed and oppoſed thet yrannical meaſures of their col- 
leagues. The perfidious Phrynichus was flain: 
both parties prepared ſor taking arms; and the 
horrors of a Corcyrean ſedition were ready to be 
renewed 


25 'Thucydid. ibid. & Plut. ii. 54. in Vit. Alcibiad. 
*9 Lyſias adv. Agorat. 
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CH Ap renewed in Athens, when the old men, the chil- 
XXI. dren, the women, and ſtrangers, interpoſed for 
◻ the ſafety of a city which had long been the orna- 
ment of Greece, the terror of Perſia, and the 
admiration of the world . 


Mutiny in Had the public enemy availed themſelves of 
the Pelo- this opportunity to aſſault the Pirzus, Athens 
ponnefian could not have been ſaved from immediate de- 
camp. ſtruction. But the Peloponneſian forces at Mi- 
letus, long clamorous and diſcontented, had 
broken out into open mutiny, when they heard 
of the recal of Alcibiades, and the hoſtile inten- 
tions of Tiſſaphernes. To the duplicity of the 
ſatrap, and the treachery of their own captains, 
they juſtly aſcribed the want of pay and fubſiſt 
ence, and all the misfortunes which they felt or 
dreaded. Their reſentment was violent and im- 
placable. They deſtroyed the Perſian fortifica- 
tions in the neighbourhood of Miletus; they put 
the garriſons to the ſword ; their treacherous com- 
mander, Aſtyochus, ſaved his life by flying to an 
altar; nor was the tumult appeaſed until the 
guilty were removed from their fight, and Myn- 
darus, an cfficer of approved valour and fidelity, 
arrived from Sparta to aſſume the principal com- 
mand. 


Amidſt The dreadful conſequences which muſt have 
the tu- reſulted to the Athenians, if, during the fury of 
2 in their ſedition, the enemy had attacked them with 
1 „4 a fleet of an hundred and fifty fail, may be con- 

ceived by the terror inſpired by a much ſmaller 
fleet ap- Peloponneſian ſquadron of only forty-two veſſels, 


pears on commanded by the Spartan Hegeſandridas. The 
— friends 


0 Thucydid. p. 6to. 
3* Thucydid. p. 611. 
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friends of the conſtitution had aſſembled in the C HAP. 
ſpacious theatre of Bacchus. Meſſengers paſſed XXI. 
between them and the partiſans of Antiphon and 
Piſander, who had convened in a diſtant quarter 

of the city. The moſt important matters were 

in agitation, when the alarm was given that ſome 
Peloponneſian ſhips had been ſeen on the coaſt. 

Both aſſemblies were immediately diflolved. All 

ranks of men haſtened to the Pirzus; manned 

the veſſels in the harbour; launched others; and 
prepared thirty-ſix for taking the ſea. When 
Hegeſandridas perceived the ardent oppoſition 

which he muſt encounter in attempting to land, 

he doubled the promoatory of Sunium, and failed 
towards the fertile iſland of Eubcea, from which, 

ſince the fortification of Decelia, the Athenians 

had derived far more plentiful ſupplies than from 

the deſolated territory of Attica. To defend a 
country which formed their principal reſource, 

they failed in purſuit of the enemy, and obſerved 

them next day near the ſhore of Eretria, the moſt 
conſiderable town in the iſland. 


The Eubceans, who had long watched an oppor- Battle of 
tunity to revolt, ſupplied the Peloponneſian ſqua- Eretria. 
dron with all neceflaries in abundance; but in- 
ſtead of furniſhing a market to the Athenians, 
they retired from the coaſt on their approach. 

The commanders were obliged to weaken their 
ſtrength, by detaching ſeveral parties into the 
country to procure proviſions; Hegeſandridas 
ſeized this opportunity to attack them: moſt of 
the ſhips were taken; the crews ſwam to land; 
many were cruelly murdered by the Eretrians, 
from whom they expected protection; and ſuch 

only 
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XXI. 


Demo- 
cracy re · 
eſtabliſh- 
ed in 
Athens. 
Olymp. 
xcii. 2. 


A. C. 411. 
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only ſurvived as took refuge in the Athenian gar- 
riions ſcattered over the iſland *. 


The news of this misfortune were moſt alarm- 
ing to the Athenians. Neither the invaſion of 
Xerxes, nor even the defeat in Sicily, occaſioned 
ſuch terrible conſternation. They dreaded the 
immediate defection of Eubcea; they had no 
more ſhips to launch; no means of reſiſting their 
multiplied enemies: the city was divided againſt 
the camp, and divided againſt itſelf. Yet the 
magnanimous firmneſs of Theramenes did not 
allow the friends of liberty to deſpair. He encou- 
raged them to diſburden the republic of its do- 
meſtic foes, who had ſummoned, or who were at 
leaſt believed to have ſummoned, the aſſiſtance of 
the Lacedæmonian fleet, that they might be 
enabled to enſlave their fellow- citizens. Anti- 
phon, Piſander, and others moſt obnoxious, ſea- 
ſonably eſcaped; the reſt ſubmitted. A decree 
was paſſed, recalling Alcibiades, and approving 
the conduct of the troops at Samos. The ſedi- 
tion ceaſed. The democracy, which had been 
interrupted four months, was reſtored ; and ſuch 
are the reſources of a free government, that even 
this violent fermentation was not unproductive 
of benefit to the ſtate. The Athenians com- 


pleted whatever had been left imperfect in former 


reformations”*; and determined to defend, to 
| the 


32 Thucydid. p. 622. 

33 The government was brought back to its original prin- 
ciples, as eſtabliſhed by Solon. Among other ſalutary regu- 
lations it was enacted, that no one ſhould receive a ſalary for 
any public magiſtracy. And now,” fays Thucydides, 
for the firſt time, in the preſent age at leaſt, the Arhenians 
modelled their government right; and this enabled Athens 
again to raiſe her head.“ Thucydid. p. 623. It is * 

A dle, 
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the laſt extremity, the ancient glory of the CHAP. 
republic. XXI. 
— SS 
By the imprudent or perfidious conduct of their TheAthe- 
commanders, and the ſeditious ſpirit of their nians vic- 
troops, the Peloponneſians loſt a ſeaſonable oppor- e 
tunity to terminate the war with equal advantage Olymp. 
and honour ; and having neglected the proſperous cxi. 2. 
current of their fortune, they were compelled A. C. 411. 
long and laboriouſly to ſtrive againſt an unfavour- 
able ſtream. The doubtful Tiſſaphernes heſitated 
between the part of an open enemy, or a treache- 
rous ally; the Spartans, who had formerly reject- 
ed the friendſhip, now courted the protection, of 
his rival Pharnabazus; to whoſe northern pro- 
vince they failed with the principal ſtrength of 
their armament, leaving only a ſmall ſquadron 
at Miletus, to defend their ſouthern acquiſitions. 
The Athenians, animated by the manly counſels 
of Thraſy bulus and Thraſyllus, the generous de- 
fenders of their freedom, proceeded northwards 
in purſuit of the enemy; and the important ſtraits, 
which join the Euxine and Ægean ſeas, became, 
and long continued, the ſcene of conflict. In the 
twenty-firſt winter of the war, a year already diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the diſſolution and revival of their 
democracy, the Athenians prevailed in three ſuc- 
ceſſive engagements, the event of which became 
continually more deciſive, In the firſt, which 
was fought in the narrow channel between Seſtos 
and Abydus, the advantages were in ſome mea- 
ſure balanced, fince Thraſybulus took twenty 
Peloponneſian ſhips, with the loſs of fifteen of his 
own. But the glory remained entire to the Athe- 


nians, 


able, that neither Diodorus, Plutarch, nor any of the orators, 
make the leaſt mention of thoſe falutary regulations, which, 
however, laſted not long after the return of Alcibiades. 
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CHAP. nians, who repelled the enemy, and offered to 
XXI. renew the battle. Not long afterwards, they 
——> intercepted a ſquadron of fourteen Rhodian .vel- 
ſels, near Cape Rhegium. The iſlanders defend- 
ed themſelves with their uſual bravery. Myn- 
darus beheld the engagement from the diſtance of 
eight miles, while he performed his morning de- 
votions to Minerva in the lofty temple of Ilium. 
Alarmed for the fafety of his friends, he ruſhed 
from that ſacred edifice, and haſtened with great 
diligence to the ſhore, that he might launch his 
ſhips, and prevent, by ſpeedy aſſiſtance, the cap - 
ture or deſtruction of the Rhodians . The prin- 
cipal Athenian ſquadron attacked him near the 
ſhore of Abydus. The engagement was fought 
from morning till night, and till continued 
doubtful, when the arrival of eighteen gallies, 
commanded by Alcibiades, turned the ſcale of 
victory. The eſcape of the Peloponneſians was 
favoured by the bravery of Pharnabazus, who, 
at the head of his Barbarian troops, had been an 
1mpatient ſpectator of the combat. He gallantly 
rede into the fea, encouraging his men with his 
voice, his arm, and his example. The Spartan 
admiral drew up the greateſt part of his fleet along 
the ſhore, and prepared to reſiſt the affailants; 
but the Athenians, fatisfied with the advantages 
already obtained, failed to Seſtos, carrying with 
them a valuable prize, thirty Peloponneſian gallies, 
as well as fifteen of their own, which they had loſt 
in the former engagement. Thraſyllus was ſent 
to Athens, that he might communicate the good 
news, and raiſe ſuch ſupplies of men and money 

as could be expected from that exhauſted city e. 
The 


2 Thucydid. I. viii. p. 626. 
35 Xenoph. Hellen. | i. c. i. Diodor. xiii. p. 354- 
56 1d. ibid. 
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The Spartans yielded poſſeſſion of the ſea, which C H Af. 
they hoped toon to recover, and retired to the XXL 
friendly harbours of Cyzicus, to repair their ſhat- Alena 
tered fleet; while the Athenians profited of the * 1 * 
fame of their victory, and the terror of their arms, priſes, and 
to demand contributions from the numerous and takes the 
wealthy towns in that neighbourhood. The — 
ſeveral diviſions returned to Seſtos, having met 1 
with very indifferent ſucceſs in their deſign; nor, fleet. 
without obtaining more decifive and important 
advantages, could they expect to intimidate ſuch 
ſtrongly fortified places as Byzantium, Selembria, 
Perinthus, on the European, or Lampſacus, Pa- 
rium, Chalcedon, on the Aſiatic, coaft. It was 
determined, therefore, chiefly by the advice of 
Alcibiades, to attack the enemy at Cyzicus; for 
which purpoſe they failed, with eighty gallies, to 
the ſmall iſland of Proconneſus, near the weſtern 
extremity of the Propontis, and ten miles diſtant 
from the ſtation of the Peloponneſian fleet. Alcibi- 
ades ſurpriſed fixty veſſels in a dark and rainy 
morning, as they were manceuvring at a diſtance 
from the harbour, and ſkilfully intercepted their 
retreat, As the day cleared up, the reſt failed 
forth to their aſſiſtance; the action became gene- 
ral; the Athenians obtained a complete victory. 
and their valour was rewarded by the capture of 
the whole Peloponneſian fleet, except the Syra- 
cuſan ſhips, which were burned, in the face of a 
_ victorious enemy, by the enterpriſing Hermo- 

crates. The circumſtances conſequences of 
this important action were related in few, but 
expreſſive words, to the Spartan ſenate, in a letter 
written by Hi es, the ſecond in command, 
and intercepted by the Athenians: ** All is loſt ; 


Our 
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CH A P. our ſhips are taken; Myndarus is ſlain; the men 
XXI. want bread; we know not what to do.“ 


TheAthe- The fatal diſaſter at Cyzicus prevented the 
nians dili- 


ai, Peloponneſians from obſtructing, during the fol- 
* . 
improve lowing year, the defigns of the enemy, who took 
their ad- poſicthon of that wealthy ſea-port, as well as of 
vantages. the ftrong city Perinthus; raiſed a large contri - 
* bution on Selembria; and fortified Chry ſopolis, 
AC imall town of Chalcedonia, only three miles 
diſtant from Byzantium. In this new fortreſs they 
placed a conſiderable body of troops; and guard- 
cd the neighbouring ſtrait with a ſquadron of 
thirty fail, commanded by Theramenes and Eu- 
bulus, and deſtined to exact, as tribute, a tenth 
from all ſhips which failed through the Boſphorus 
into the Euxine fea 3%. The Peloponneſians were 
aſſiſted by Pharnabazus in equipping a new fleet 
but were deprived of the wiſe counſels of Her- 
mocratcs, whoſe abilities were well fitted both to 
prepare and toemploy the reſources of war. The 
ſucceſs of the Aſiatic expedition had not correſ- 
ponded to the ſanguine hopes of his countrymen ; 
the infolent populace accuſed the incapacity of 
their commanders; and a mandate was fent from 
Syracute, depriving them of their office, and 
Admi- puniſhing them with baniſhment. The conduct 
_ oe of Hermocrates is worthy of admiration. Having 
of Her. called an aſſembly, he deplored his hard fortune, 


mocrates but recommended the moſt ſubmiſſive obedience 
the Syra- | . 

37 Xenoph. Hellen. I. i. c. i. & Plut. p. 60, in Alcibiad. 

33 It is well known, that Mahomet the Second obtained 
che ſame end, by fortifying two caſtles, one on the Afiatic, 
and another on the European ſide. That near to Chryſopolis 
is called by the modern Greeks Neocaſtron; but the name 
of the town itſelf is now changed to Scutari, a place deemed 
by the Turks one of the ſuburbs of Conſtantinople. 

Tovuzneronre, Lettre 15. 
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to the authority of the republic. He then ex- CH AP. 
horted the ſailors to name temporary commanders, XXI. 
till the arrival of thoſe who had been appointed —v—* 
by their country. But the aſſembly, eſpecially 
the captains and pilots, tumultuouſly called out, 
That he and his colleagues ought to continue 
in the command.” Hermoctates then conjured 
them not to rebel agaiaſt the government. 
When they ſhould return home, they would then 
enjoy a fair opportunity to do juſtice to their 
admirals, by recounting the battles which they 
had won, by enumerating the ſhips which they 
had taken, and by relating how their own 
courage, and the conduct of their commanders, 
had entitled them to the moſt honourable place ia 
every engagement by fea and land.” Art the 
earneſt and unanimous entreaty of the aſſembly, 
he conſented, however, to retain his authority, 
till the arrival of his ſucceſſors. His colleagues 
imitated the example; and ſoon after this memo- 
rable ſcene, Demarchus, Myſco, and Potamis, the 
admirals named by the ſtate, took the command 
of the Syracuſan forces. Yet the foldiers and 
failors would not allow their beloved leaders to 
depart, before taking in their preſence a folema 
oath to revoke thcic unjuſt baniſhment, when- 
ever. they themſelves returned to Sy racuſe. On 
Hermocrates in particular, the captains and pilots 
beſtowed many diſtinguiſhed tokens of tlicir 
affection and reſpect, which his behaviour had 
juſtiy merited; for every morning and evening 
he had called them together, communicated his 
deſigns, aſked their opinion and advice, reviewed 
the paſt, and concerted the future, operations of 
the war; while his popular manners and conde- 
icending affability ſecured the love of thoſe who 
| reſpected 
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CHAP. reſpected his ſkill, his vigilance, and his cou- 


XXI. rage “. 
. monnds 


Thrafyl- Meanwhile Thraſyllus obtained at Athens the 
= pt ſupplies which he had gone to ſolicit ; ſupplies far 
2. more powerful than had reaſon to expect. 
defeated They conſiſted in a thouſand heavy- armed men, 
in the bat · an hundred horſe, and fifty gallies, manned by 
tle of E- five thouſand experienced ſeamen. That the ſai- 
— lors might be uſefully employed on every emer- 
* you at fea or land, they were provided with the 
A. C. 4og. {mall and light bucklers, the darts, ſwords, and 
javelins, appropriated to the Grecian targeteers, 
who, uniting ſtrength and velocity, an in- 
termediate and uſeful order between the archers 
and pikemen. With theſe forces, Thraſyllus 
ſailed ro Samos, hoping to render the twenty- 
third campaign not leſs glorious than the preced- 
ing; and ambitious to rival, by his victories in 
the central and ſouthern parts of the Aſiatic coaſt, 
the fame acquired by Alcibiades and Thraſybulus 
in the north. His firſt operations were ſucceſsful. 
He took Colophon, with ſeveral places of lefs 
note, in lonia; penetrated into the heart of Lydia, 
burning the corn and villages; and returned to 
the ſhore, driving before him a numerous body 
of ſlaves, and other valuable booty. His courage 
was increaſed by the want of reſiſtance on the part 
of Tiſſaphernes, whoſe province he had invaded ; 
of the Peloponneſian forces at Miletus; and of 
the revolted colonies of Athens He reſolved, 
therefore, to attack the beautiful and flouriſhing 
city of Epheſus, which was then the principal 
ornament and defence of the Ionic coaſt. While 
his ſoldiers, in ſeparate diviſions, were making 
their approaches to the walls of that place, the 
| enemy 


39 Xenoph. p. 431. 
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enemy aſſembled from every quarter to defend C H A P. 


the majeſty of Epheſian Diana. A vigorous fally 


of the townſmen increaſed the ſtrength of Tiff —— 


phernes and the Peloponneſians, the latter of 
whom had been ſeaſonably reinforced by a conſi- 
derable ſquadron from _ The Athenians 
were defeated, with the loſs of three hundred 
men ; and retiring from the field of battle, they 
ſoughr refuge in their ſhips, and prepared to ſail 
towards the Helleſpont “. 


During 


the voyage thither, they fell in with His ſoldi- 


twenty Sicilian gallies, of which they took four, ers regain 


and purſued the reſt to Ephe 
afterwards reached the Helleſpon 


ſus. Having toon their ho- 
t, they found the fe the 


Athemian armament at Lampſacus, where Alcibi walls of 
ades thought proper to muſter the whole military Abydus. 


and naval forces : but, on this occaſion, the north- 
ern army gave a remarkable proof of pride or 
ſpirit. They, who had ever been victorious, re- 
fuſed to rank with the ſoldiers of Thraſyllus, who 
had been fo ſhamefully foiled before the walls of 
Epheſus. They ſubmitted, however, though not 
not without reluctance, to hve in the fame wiater- 
quarters; from which they made a conjunct ex- 
pedition againſt Abydus. Pharnabazus defended 
the place with a numerous body of Perſian ca- 
valry. The diſgraced troops of Thraſyllus rejoiced 
in an opportunity to retrieve their honour. They 
atiacked, repelled, and routed the enemy Their 
victory decided the fate of Abydus, and their 
courage was approved by the army of Alcibiades, 
who embraced them as fellow - ſoldiers and friends. 


For ſeveral years the meaſures of the Athenians Alcibiades 


had been almoſt uniformly ſucceſsful; but the- 


Vor. II. T. twenty f, fue. 


4+ Xenoph. Hellen. |. i. p. 434. 


ceſs by ſea 
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C H A P. twenty-fourth campaign was diſtinguiſhed by pe- 
XXI. —* of fortune. The — of Sicily 
by the Carthaginians prevented that iſland from 
rei: © ſending any aſſiſtance to their Peloponne- 
A. C. 408. ſian allies. The revolt of the Medes 
withheld the Perſian reinforcements, which were 
neceſſary to ſupport the arms of Pharnabazus **. 
Both nations were repeatedly defeated by the 
Athenians, driven from their encam ts 
ſortreſſes near the ſhore, and purſued into the in- 
land country, which was plundered and deſolated 
by the victors. The Athenians returned in tri- 
umph to attack the fortified cities, which ſtill de- 
_ clined ſubmiſſion ; an undertaking in which Alci- 
biades diſplayed the yon reſources of his 
extraordinary genius. By gradual approaches, by 
ſudden aſſaults, by ſurpriſe, by treaſon, or by 
ſtratagem, he in a few months became maſter of 
Chalcedon, Selembria, and at laſt of Byzantium 
itſelf. His naval ſucceſs was equally conſpicuous. 
The Athenians again commanded the ſea. The 
ſmall ſquadrons fitted out by theenemy ſucceſſively 
fell into their power and theſe multiplied captures, 
which were made with little difficulty, accumu- 
lated the trophies of the well battles, which 
we have al! deſcribed. It was computed by 
the partiſans of Alcibiades, that, fince aſſuming 
the command, he had taken or deſtroyed two 
hundred Syracuſan and Pe ian gallies; 
and his ſuperiority of naval ſtrength enabled him 
to raiſe ſuch contributions, both in the Euxine 
and Mediterranean, as abundantly ſupplied his 
fleet and army with every neceflary article of ſub- 
ſiſtence and accommodation 


While 
++ Diodorus, I. xiii. i 5 


42 Xenoph. Hellen. Diodor. 1. xiii. Plut. in Alcibiad. 
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While the Athenian arms were crowned with C HA P. 
ſuch XXI. 
— 
His tri- 


S 
the Athenians venture without their walls, to cele- 
brate their accuſtomed feſtivals Alcibiades, ani- 


withſtanding all his ſervices, the cautious ſon of 
Clinias, inſtructed by adverſity, declined to land 
in the Pirzus, until he was informed that the aſ- 
ſembly had repealed 'nſt him, for- 
mally revoked his baniſhment, the 
term of his command. Even after this 
intelligence he was ſtill unable to conquer his well- 
founded diſtruſt of the variable and capricious hu- 
mours ot the people ; nor would he approach the 
crowded ſhore, till he obſerved, in the midſt of 
the multitude, his principal friends and relations 
inviting him by their voice and action. He then 
landed amidft the univerſal acclamations of the 
ſpectators, who, unattentive to the naval pomp, 
and regardleſs of the other commanders, fixed 
their eyes only on Alcibiades. Next day an ex- 
6— w— dar = 
2 


43 Duris apud Plat. in Alcibiad. 
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CH A b. the magiſtrates, that he might explain and juſtify 


XXI. his 
NG due to his acknow 


63 Before 


apparent miſconduQ, and receive the rewards 
merit. The public anti- 
cipated his apology, by contraſting the melan- 
ſituation of affairs, when Alcibiades aſſum- 
ed the command, wich the actual condition of the 
republic. At the former period Athens yielded 
the command of the ſea: the enemy were every 
where victorious; the ſtate was oppreſſed by fo- 
war, torn by ſedition, without reſources, 
_ ithout hope. ? The addreſs and dexterity ef 
Alcibiades were alone capable to have difunited 
the councils, to have wakened and afterwards re- 
pelled the efforts, of a powerful conf; ; his 
activity and courage could alone have animated the 
dejection of the citizens to purſue the meaſures of 
five war: his abilities, his virtue, and his 
fortune, could alone have rendered thoſe mea- 
ſures ſucceſsful.” 


ſo favourably diſpoſed to hear 


tion there. him, Alcibiades found no difficulty to make his 


defence ; but it was difficult both for him and his 
friends to moderate the exceſſive tranſports of the 
who would have loaded their favourite 
with honours incompatible with the genius of a 
= I. and which might, therefore, l:ave 

to his future ſafety. He re- 
pre with 


re, the crowns and garlands, 
with other accuſtomed of public — 
and admiration; but he reſpectfully declined the 
royal ſceptre, expreſſing a firm reſolution to main · 
tain the hereditary freedom of his country * 
Athens required not a king, but a general with 


undivided power, capable of reſtoring the ancient 


3289 Orat, pro Alcibiad. et Plut. in Alci- 
bi 
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trious rank, which had been filled by Themiſto- 
cles and Cimon, the fon of Clinias might juſtly 
aſpire, He was appointed commander in chief by 
ſea and land. An hundred gallies were equip- 
ped, and tranſports were prepared for fifteen hun- 
dred heavy-armed men, with a proportional body 
of cavalry. | 
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ſplendour of the commonwealth. To this illuſ- C H AP. 


XXI. 


Several months“ had paſſed in theſe prepara- The Eleu- 


tions, when the Eleufinian feſtival approached ; a finian 


time deſtined to commemorate and to diffuſe the myſteries. 


temporal and ſpiritual gifts of the goddeſs Ceres, 
originally beſtowed on the Athenians, and 

them communicated to the reſt of Greece *. 
Corn, wine, and oil were the principal production 
of Attica; each of which had been introduced 
into that country by the propitious intervention of 
a divinity, whoſe feſtival was diſtinguiſhed by ap- 
propriated honours. Minerva, who had given not 
only the olive, but what was regarded as far more 
valuable, her peculiar protection to the city of 
Athens, was rewarded with innumerable folemni- 
ties. Various alſo were the profeſſions of grati- 
tude expreſſed, in ſtated days of the ſpring and 


autumn, 


*5 Argizn0ug A iI He was choſen 
abſolute commander of all.“ Xenoph. p: 440. | 
| 46 From the feſtivals Plynteria and Eleuſinia, mentioned 
in the text, it appears that he arrived in July, and failed in 
November. 

+7 Meurſius apud Gronov. Theſaur. has collected all the 
paſſages in ancient writers reſpecting this feſtival. It is faid 
to have been celebrated in the month Boedromion, which, 
according to Father Petaut, anſwers to our November. But 
as the Attic year was Lunar, the months of that year could 
not exactly correſpond 
of their months, the Greeks a not with other nations, 
2 among themſelves. Vid. Plut in Vit. Romul. & 

iid 


to thoſe of ours. In the compuration 


CHAP. autumn, to the 
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author of the vine. 


generous 
XXL The worſhip of Ceres returned, indeed, leſs fre- 
—— quently ; but was partly, on that account, the 


more ſolemn and awful ; and partly, becauſe dif- 
tinguiſhed by the Eleufinian myſteries, thoſe hid- 
den treaſures of wiſdom and happineſs, which 
were poured out on the initiated in the temple of 
Eleuſis. Fourteen “ centuries before the Chriſ- 
tian æra, the goddeſs, it is ſaid, communicated 
theſe invaluable rites to Eumolpus and Keryx, 
two virtuous men, who had received her in the 
form of an unknown traveller with pious hoſpita- 
liry . Their deſcendants, the Eumolpidæ and 
Kerykes, continued the miniſters and guardians 
of this memorable inſtitution, which was finally 
aboliſhed by the great I heodoſius, after it had 
laſted eighteen hundred years. The candidates 
for the initiation were prepared by watching, ab- 
ſtinence, ſacrifice, and prayer; and before re- 
vealing to them the divine ſecrets, the moſt awful 
filence was enjoined them. Yet tranſpir- 
ed among the prophane vulgar to enable us ſtil] to 

collect, from impartial © and authentic K 


a Diodor. | Ifocrat. — Pollux, 

49 Diodor. |. v. Panegyr. I. viii. c. ix. 

50 Lozim. Hiſt. I. iv. 

5' I fay impartial, becauſe Ifocrates, the ſcholar of So- 
crates, cannot be ſuppoſed to exaggerate the merit of ceremo- 
nies, which his maſter is faid to have deſpiſed: The paſſage 
is remarkable Though what I am going to relate may be 
disfigured by tradition and fable, the ſubſtance of it is not 
the leſs deſerving of your regard. When Ceres travelled to 
Attica in queſt of her — ſhe received the moſt hoſpi- 
table treatment, and particular good offices which are 
known to the initiated. The goddeſs was not ungratefal for 
ſuch favours, but in return conterred on our anceſtors the two 
moſt valuable prefents which either heaven can beſtow, or 
wankind receive ; the praQtice of agriculture, which deli- 


livered us from the fierce and precarious manner of life, com- 
| mon 
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that the myſteries of Ceres expreſſed by external CH AP. 
figns the immortality of the human and the XXI. 
rewards in a future life for the virtuous 
ſervants of heaven. The ſecrecy enjoined by her 
miniſters, ſo unworthy the truths which they 
taught, might juſtify the indifference of So- 
crates a, whoſe doctrines, not leſs divine, were 
inculcated with unreſerved freedom. But the 
fate of Socrates may juſtify, in its turn, the cir» 
cumſpection of the Hierophants of Ceres, 

' Beſides the myſterious ceremonies of the tem - Alcibi- 
ple, the worſhip of that bountiful Jeſs was ades con- 
celebrated by vocal and inſtrumental muſic, by giants 
public ſhows, and exhibitions, which continued proceſ- 
during feveral and above all, by the pompous fon. 
which marched for ten miles along 
the ſacred road leading from Athens to Eleufis . 
This importan 


pe 
impiety which had long adhered to his character, 
by renewing, in all its luſtre, this venerable pro- 
ceſſion. He prepared to defend, by an armed 
force, the peaceful miniſters and votaries of the 
perſuaded that the Spartans would either 
them to paſs undiſturbed, which K 
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CHAP, 


XXI. 


expoſed not only to the dangerous reſiſtance of 


His glory 
clouded 
by the 
inauſpici- 


ous return Zens, 


of the 
Plynteria. 
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the military fame of that people, or, if they 
attempted to interrupt the ceremony, muſt be 


men animated by enthuſiaſm, but to the diſgrace- 
ful charge of irreligion, and the general deteſta- 
tion of Greece. The prieſts, the heralds, and the 
whole body of the initiated, were appriſed of his 
intention, and requeſted to hold themſelves in 
readineſs by the appointed day. Early in the 
morning the cavalry explored the adjoining coun- 
try ; the eminences were occupied by the light 
infantry and targeteers; and, after ſufficient gar- 
riſons had been left to defend the Athenian walls 
and fortreſſes, the whole body of heavy-armed 
troops were drawn out to protect the Eleuſinian 
proceſſion, which marched along the uſual road 
towards the temple, and afterwards returned to 
Athens, without ſuffering any moleſtation from 
the Lacedæmonians; having united, on this occa- 
ſion alone, all the ſplendour of war with the pomp 
of ſaperitition 54. 


Soon after this meritorious enterpriſe, Alcibi- 
ades prepared to fail for Leſſer Aſia, accompanied 
by the affectionate admiration of his fellow-citi- 
who flattered themſelves that the abilities 
and fortune of their commander would ſpeedily 
reduce Chios, Epheſus, Miletus, and the other 
revolted cities and iflands. The general alacrity, 
however, was ſomewhat abated by the reflection, 
that the arrival of Alcibiades in Athens coincided 
with the anniverſary of the Plynteria 5, a day 
condemned to melancholy idleneſs, from a ſuper- 
ſtitious belief that nothing undertaken on _ 

| y 


„ Plut. in Alcibiad. . 
55 Hau, to waih ; hure. wAvrryce; ; and in the plural 
neuter, the ceremony of ablution,” 
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day could be brought to a proſperous concluſion. c HAP. 


The celebrated Parthenon, whoſe remains till 


crated by the preſence of a goddeſs, who realized 
the N of 2 as far 2 they "_ 
capable being expre by the genius © 
Phidias. Minerva, compoſed of gold and ivory, 
and twenty · ſix cubits high, was repreſented with 
the caſque, the buckler, the lance, and all her 
uſual emblems; and the warm fancy of the Athe- 
nians, enlivened and tranſported by the graceful 
majeſty of her air and aſpect, confounded the 
painful production of the ſtatuary with the inſtan- 
taneous creation of Jupiter. To confirm this 
uſeful illuſion the crafty prieſts of the temple 
carefully waſhed and brightened the image, whoſe 
extraordinary luſtre encreaſed the veneration of 
the multitude. The Plynteria, during which this 
ceremony was performed, required uncommon 
ſecrecy and circumſpection. The eyes and ima- 
ination of the vulgar might have become too 
amiliar with their revered goddeſs, had they be- 
held her ſtripped of her accuſtomed ornaments, 
and obſerved every part of her form brightening 
into new beauty under the plaſtic hands of the 
prieſts. To prevent this dangerous conſequence, 
the Plynteria was veiled in myſtic obſcurity ; the 
doors of the temple were ſhut; that facred edifice 
was furrounded on all fides to intercept the ap- 
proach of indiſcretion or profanity ; and the re- 
turn of Alcibiades, the favourite hope of his 
country, happening on the inauſpicious day when 
Minerva hid her countenance, was believed by 
many to announce the dreadful calamities which 
ſoon afterwards befel the republic . 


56 Xenoph. p- 438, & Plut. in Alcibiad. 
CHAP. 


atteſt the magnificence of Pericles, was confe- —v— 
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Character of Lyſander.— His Conference with Cyrus. 
Hie defeats the Athentan Fleet —Diſgrace of 
Alcibiades.— Lyſander ſucceeded by Callicratidas. 
His Tranſattions with the Per fians—with the 
Spartan Allies. Battle of Arginuſſe — Trial of 
the Atheman Admirals. Eteonicus checks a Mu- 
tiny of the Peloponnefian Troops.—Lyſander 

reſumes the Command.— Battle of gos Potamos. 

— Spartan Empire in Afia.—Siege and Surrender 

of Athens. — Humiliation of the Athenians. 


HILE the ſuperſtitious multitude trem- 

_ | bled at the imaginary anger of Minerva, 
Lefander men of reflection and experience dreaded the 
takes the activity and valour of Lyſander, who, during the 
command reſidence of Alcibiades at Athens, had taken the 
of the command of the Peloponneſian forces in the Eaſt. 
nee, The forms of the Spartan conſtitution required a 
forces Tapid ſucceſſion of generals; a circumſtance, which, 
inthe amidſt the numerous inconveniencies with which 
Eaſt. it was attended, enlarged the ſphere of military 
competition, and multiplying the number of actors 

4A C 407. on the theatre of war, afforded an opportunity 
for the diſplay of many illuſtrious characters, 

which muſt otherwiſe have remained in obſcurity. 

In the rotation of annual elections, offices of im- 
por:ance and dignity will often be entruſted to 

men unworthy to fill them; but in the vaſt 

variety of experiments, abilities of the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed order (if any ſuch exiſt in the com- 
munity) muſt ſome time be called into exertion, 
honoured with confidence, and armed with 

rity. 


CHAP. 


S uch 
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Such abilities the Spartans finally diſcovered in CH AP. 
Lyſander; a ſhoot of the Herculean ſtock, but XXII. 
Not deſcended from either of the royal branches. 1 
He had been educated with all the ſeverity of ade 
Spartan diſcipline; and having ſpent his youth 
and his manhood in thoſe honourable employ- 
ments* which became the dignity of his birth, 
he approached the decline of life, when his ſupe- 
rior merit recommended him to the chief com- 
mand in a ſeaſon of public danger. Years had 
added experience to his valour, and enlarged the 
reſources, without abating the ardour, of his am- 
bitious mind. In his tranſactions with the world, 
he had learned to ſoften the harſh aſperity of his 
national manners; to gain by fraud what could 
not be effected by force; and, in his own figu- 
rative language, to eke out the lion's with the 
fox's ſkin*. This mixed character admirably 
ſuĩted the part which he was called to act. His 
_ enterpriſing courage was ſucceſsfully exerted in 
the hoſtile operations againſt the Greeks; his 
ſubtile and inſinuating addreſs gave him an aſcen- 
dant in every negociation with the Perſians; and 
the re- union cf thoſe various qualities enabled 

him, in a few years, finally to terminate the war, 
and to produce an important and permanent 
revolution in the affairs of Athens, of Sparta, and 
of Greece. 


Since the deciſive action at Cyzicus, the Pelo- His con- 
ponneſians, unable to reſiſt the enemy, had been ference 
| employed 2 


1 He had ſerved in the army and navy; had been em- 
ployed as ambaſſador in foreign ſtates, &c. Plut. in Lyſand. 
2 This was faid, in alluſion to the lion's ſkin of Hercules, 
to one who aſked Lyſander, How he, who ſprang from 
that hero, could condeſcend to conquer his enemies by 
fraud?“ His character is diffuſely deſcribed by Plutarch, 
t. lit. p. 4—15. 
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CH AP. employed in preparing ſhips on the coaſt of their 
XXII. own peninſula, as well as in the harbours of their 
—— Perſian and Grecian allies. The moſt conſide- 


Olymp. 


xciii. 2. 


rable ſquadrons had been equipped in Cos, Rhodes, 


A. C. 407. Miletus, and Epheſus; in the laſt of which the 


mous prince, of the 


whole armament, amounting to ninety ſail, was 
collected by Ly ſander. But the aſſembling of 
ſuch a force was a matter of little conſequence, 
unleſs proper meaſures ſnould be taken for holding 
it together, and for enabling it to act with vigour. 
It was neceſſary, above all, to ſecure pay for the 
ſeamen; for which purpoſe, Lyſander, accom- 
panied by ſeveral Lacedæmonian ambaſſadors, 
repaired to Sardis, to congratulate the happy arri - 
val of Cyrus, a generous and valiant youth of 
ſeventeen, who had been entruſted by his father 
Darius with the government of the inland parts 
of Leſſer Aſia; or, in the language of the Perſian 
court, with the command of the numerous troops, 
who rendezvouſed, in the plains of Kaftolus*. 
Lyſander complained to the young and magnani- 
ious duplicity of Tiſſa- 
phernes, by which the Athenians had been ena- 
bled to re · aſſume that aſcendant in the Eaſt, 
which had formerly proved ſo dangerous and diſ- 
graceful to the Perſian name. That ſatrap ſeem- 
ed, on one occaſion indeed, to have diſcovered 
the fatal tendency of his meaſures; and had 
attempted to check the victorious career of thoſe 
ambitious republicans, by ſeizing the perſon of 
Alcibiades . Pharnabazus had more —_— 
rv 


3 This was the ſtyle of the letter, conficmed by the royal 
ſeal. Krams Keren xaparey ran c Karwnor ajoutouror. 
Xenoph. p. 438. ; 

This event, which happened in the twenty-firſt year of 


the war, is related by Xenophon, p. 429. EE 
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ſerved the cauſe of his maſter, by his active va-C HA. 
lour in the field; by detaining the Athenian am- XXII. 
baſſadors, who had been ſent to ſurpriſe the un- 
ſuſpecting generoſity of Darius; and by ſupply- 

ing the Peloponneſians, after the unfortunate en- 

t at Cyzicus, with the means of prepar- 

ing a new fleet, and with the neceſſaries and con- 
veniencies of life, while they were employed in 

this uſeful undertaking. But Tiſſaphernes was 
unwilling, and Pharnabazus was perhaps unable, 

to diſcharge the ſtipulated pay, without which 

the Grecian ſeamen and ſoldiers could not be 

kept together, or engaged to act with vigour 

inſt the common enemy.” Cyrus replied, 

* That he had been commanded by his father 

to aſſiſt the Lacedzmonians, and to pay their 

troops with the moſt exact punctuality. That, 

for this purpoſe, he had carried with him five 
hundred talents (near an hundred thouſand 

pounds ſterling); and if ſuch a ſum ſhould be 

found inſufficient, he would willingly expend 
his private fortune, and even melt down and 
coin into money the golden throne on which he 


ſat 6.“ 
This 


the text, becauſe Alcibiades ſoon effeQed his eſcape; and 
the treachery ot Tiſſaphernes only diſplayed his own worth- 
lefſneſs, without hurting his enemies. 

This diſhonourable tranſaction was approved even by 
Cyrus, which ſhews the diſregard of the Perſians to the laws 
of nations. He begged Pharnabazus to put the Athenians in 
his hands; at leaſt, not to ſet them at liberty, that theic 
countrymen might be ignorant of the meaſures in agitation 

inſt them. But a remorſe of conſcience ſeized Pharnaba- 
zus, who had ſworn, either to conduct the ainbaſſadors to the 
great king, or to ſend them to the Ionian coaſt; in conſequence 
of which, the Athenians were releaſed. Xenoph. p. 438. 

© Kas Tov 0;ovev warne un, © S wee aro, evra ag y/Yeuv 126 
xtr. Literally, * that he would cut in pieces the throne o. 


which he far,” which was compoſed of ſilver and gold. 


tained at 
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CHAP, This diſcourſe gave extraordinary ſatisfaction 

XXII. to his Grecian auditors; and Lyſander endea- 

F voured to avail himſelf of what, judging by his 
of the? own character, he imagined might be 

Grecian more than a ſudden tranſport of generoſity, by 

failors,and requeſting that the ſeamen's pay might be raiſed 

— from three oboli to an Attic drachma a day. Cy- 

theirſhips, Tus anſwered, * That, on this ſubject too, he had 

received expreſs orders from his father”. That 

the pay ſhould continue on the ancient footing, 

and the Peloponneſians regularly receive thirty 

minz (above ninety pounds ſterling) a month, 

for every ſhip which they fitted out.” Lyſander 

acquieſced at preſent, determining to ſeize the 

firit favourable opportunity to renew his petition. 

But this inſtructive converſation may enable us 

to diſcover an important matter of omitted 

by hiſtorians. As the military and naval officers 

the Greeks were not diſtinguiſhed above the 

common men- by the exceſſive inequality of their 

appointments, we may compute, from the 

monthly ſum of thirty mine, diſtributed at the 

rate of three oboli of daily pay, that the com- 

plement of each ſhip amounted to about two 

hundred and forty failors; fo that a fleet of nine- 

ty fail employed twenty-one thouſand and fix 

hundred men. 


Lyſander Before Lyſander returned to Epheſus, he was 
is enter- invited by the Perſian prince to a magnificent 


ey Atertainment, at which, according to the cuſ- 


the Perſian tom 
Prince. 


7 Xenophon makes Cyrus anſwer with more art than truth, 
© ; 05 xaAu; Ker hn cr Avytr, ov Turaror Js was Twp & Car 
ug #T15HAW avror N row. Cyrus anſwered, * that they 
(Lyſander and the Lacedzmonian ambaſſadors) ſpoke very 
reaſonably, but that he could not act otherwiſe than he was 
commanded by his father.” 
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tom of the the moſt 2 — were CHA P. 
diſcuſſed amidſt the freedom and intemperance 
of the table. This was a ſeaſonable occaſion for —Y 
diſplaying the arts of inſinuation and flattery, in 
which the was a complete maſter. He 
repreſented, without moderation, and without 
decency, the injuſtice and incapacity of Tiſſa- 
phernes, who, as he was naturally the rival, 
might be ſuſpefted ſoon to become the perſonal 
enemy of Cyrus. He magnified the beauty, the 
ſtrength, and the courage, of the young prince. 
His addreſs in military exerciſes, and the extra- 
ordinary endowments of his mind (the fame of 
which had reached the moſt diſtant countries), 
were extolled with the moſt elaborate praiſe. It 
is not 1m that he might find a topic of 
negyric in a quality of which Cyrus was not a 
ittle vain; the capacity of bearing, without in- 
toxication, a greater quantity of liquor than any 
of his equals*; and he might poſſibly ſuggeſt, 
that of all the ſons of Darius, Cyrus was the 
beſt qualified to ſucceed his father, to fill with 
dignity the Perſian throne, and to emulate the 
glory of that illuſtrious hero whoſe name he bore, 
the immortal founder of the monarchy. But 
whatever were the topics of which he made uſe, 
it is certain that he excited the warmeſt emotions 
of friendſhip in the youthful breaſt of Cyrus, 
who drinking his health, after the Perfian fa- 
ſhion, deſired him to aſk a boon, with full aſſur- 
ance that nothing ſhould be denied him. Lyſan- 
der replied, with his ufual addreſs, * That he His ad- 
ſhould aſk what it would be no leſs uſeful for the &*6 in 
prince to give, than for him to receive: the ad- 4s 
dition of an obolus a day to the pay of the ma- to the 
riners; an augmentation which, by inducing feamen's 
| the pay. 


* Plut. Sympoſ. 
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C H AP. the Athenian crews to deſert, would not only in- 
XXII. creaſe their own ſtrength, but enfeeble the com- 
mon enemy.” Struck with the apparent diſin- 
tereſtedneſs of this ſpecious propoſal, Cyrus or- 
dered him immediately ten thouſand Daricks 
above five thouſand pounds ſterling) ; with which 
he returned to Epheſus, diſcharged the arrears 
due to his troops, gave them a month's pay in 
advance, raiſed their daily allowance, and ſe- 
duced innumerable deſerters from the Athenian 
fleet 9, 


Defeats While Lyſander was uſefully employed in 
the Athe- manning his ſhips, and preparing them for acti- 
2 on, Alcibiades attacked the ſmall iſland of An- 
fence of dros. The reſiſtance was more vigorous than he 
Alcibi- had reaſon to ; and the immediate neceſ- 
ades. ſity of procuring pay and ſubſiſtence for the fleet, 
Olymp. obliged him to leave his work im With 
A. C. 40). a ſmall ſquadron he failed to raiſe contributions 
odon the Ionian or Carian coaſt '*, committing the 
principal armament to Antiochus, a man totally 
unworthy of ſuch an important truſt **. Even 
the affectionate partiality of Alcibiades ſeems to 
have diſcerned the unworthineſs of his favourite, 
ſince he gave him ſtrict orders to continue, dur- 
ing his own abſence, in the harbour of Samos, 
and by no means to riſk an engagement. This 
injunction, as it could not prevent the raſhneſs, 
might 
9 Plut. tom. iii. p. 7. Xenoph. Hellen. I. i. p. 441. Diodor. 
I. xii. : 350. ; 

10 Xenophon ſays, Alcibiades failed to Phocza,” which 

is in Ionia; Plutarch ſays, to the coaſt of Caria.” 
17 Diodorus gives his character in few words: O A. 


T10X05 wy 71 Our, 04,4405, xas erte N invre Ts pate 
Azger;or.” Antiochus, naturally precipitate, and deſirous, 
by himſelf, to perform ſome ſplendid exploit.” 
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might perhaps provoke the vain levity of theCH AP. 
vice-admiral, who, after the departure of his XXII. 
friend, failed towards Epheſus, approached the 
ſterns of Lyſander's ſhips, and with the moſt li- 
centious inſults challenged him to battle. The 
prudent Spartan delayed the moment of attack, 
until the preſumption of the enemy had thrown 
them into ſcattered diforder **. He then com- 
manded the Peloponneſian iquadrons io advance. 
His manoeuvres were judicious, and executed 
with a prompt obedience, The battle was not 
obſtinate, as the Athenians, who ſcarcely expect- 
ed any reſiſtance, much leſs aſſault, ſunk at once 
from the inſolence of temerity into the deſpon- 
dency of fear, They loſt fifteen veſſels, with a 
conſiderable part of their crews, The remainder 
retired diſgracefully to Samos; while the Laceaz- 
monians profited of their victory by the taking 
of Eion and Delphinium. Though fortune thus 
favoured the prudence of Lyſander, he declined 
to venture a ſecond engagement with the ſu 
rior ſtrength of Alcibiades, who, having reſum- 
ed the command, employed every artifice and 
inſult that might procure him an opportunity 
to reſtore the tarniſhed luſtre of the Athenian 
fleet. | 


But ſuch an tunity never occurred to him. Alcibiades 
The people of Athens, who expected to hear of accuſed 
nothing but victories and triumphs, were morti- © 
fied to the lat! degree, when they received intel- 
ligence of ſuch a ſhameful defeat. As they 
could not ſuſpect the abilities, they diſtruſted the 
fidelity, of their commander. Their ſuſpicions 
were increaſed and confirmed by the arrival of 

Vor. IL U Thraſybulus, 


32 © A, Twi uri. Xenoph. p. 441+ 
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C H A p. Thraſybulus **, who, whether actuated by 4 
XXII. Jaudable zeal for the intereſt of the public ſer- 


vice, or animated by a ſelfiſh jealouſy of the 
fame and honours that had been fo liberally heap- 
ed on a rival, formally 1 Alcibiades in 
the Athenian aſſembly. His miſconduct had 
totally ruined the affairs of his country. A ta- 
lent for low buffoonery was a ſure recommenda- 
tion to his favour, His friends were, partially, 
ſelected from the meaneſt and moſt abandoned 
of men, who poſſeſſed no other merit than that 
of being ſubſervient to his To ſuch un- 
worthy inſtruments the fleet of Athens was en- 
truſted ; while the commander in chief revelled 
in de with the harlots of Abydus and 
Jonia, or raiſed exorbitant contributions on the 
dependent cities, that he might defray the ex- 
pence of a fortreſs on the coaſt of Thrace, in 
the neighbourhood of 1 which he had 
erected to ſhelter himſelf againſt the juſt venge- 
ance of the republic.” 


Tencom- Were it neceſſary to prove by examples the 
manders deceitful emptineſs of popular favour, this ſub- 
his ject might be copiouſly illuſtrated by the hiſtory 

| of 


A LIN hd « gonetunl eee fn 
bringing abeut the recal of Alcibiades. was the latter 
ungrateful to his benefactor. When the Athenians com- 
mitted to him.their whole military and naval force, © race; 
Tos Jungens, and allowed him to name his own colleagues, 
or rather ſubſtitutes, he named Thraſybulus and Adimantus. 
Diod. I. xiii. p. 368. Conſidering this interchange of good 
offices between Alcibiades and Thraſybulus, it is remarkable 
that no Greek writer aſſigns any reaſon for the animoſity that 
foon afterwards broke out between them. Plutarch fays, 
that Thrafybulus was the bittereſt of Alcibiades's enemies, 
and imputes his accuſation of him to enmity, not to pa- 
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of the Athenians. RR 
months before they found it impoſſible ſufficient- XXII. 
ly to reward, = expoſed to the rage — 
diſappointment, and the fury of revenge. They 
regretted the loſs of every moment which inter- 
vened between the rapid progreſs of their reſent- 
ment, and the execution of their vengeance. In 
the ſame aſſembly, and on the ſame day, Alct- 
biades was accuſed, and almoſt unanimouſly 
condemned; and, that the affairs of the repub- 
lic might not again ſuffer by the abuſe of un- 
divided power, ten commanders were ſubſtitut- 
ed in his room; among whom were Thraſyl- 
las, Leon, Diomedon, whoſe approved valour, 
and love of liberty, juſtly recommended them 
to public honours, Conon, a character as yet 
but little known, but deſtined, in a future pe- 
riod, to eclipſe the fame of his contemporaries ; 
and Pericles, who inherited the name, the merit, 
and the bad fortune, of his illuſtrious father. 
The new generals immediately ſailed to Samos; 
_ — ſought refuge in his Thracian 

14 


They had ſcarcely aſſumed the command, Callicrati- 


when an important alteration took place in the das ſent 


Peloponneſian fleet. Lyſander's year had ex- . 


pired, and Callicratidas, a Spartan of a very op- Pelopon- 


poſite character, was ſent to ſucceed him. DU. — 
active, ambitious, and intriguing temper of the et. 
former had employed as much aſſiduous and ſyſ- A. 2 
tematic policy during the ſnort term of his pre- A. C. 406. 
carious power, as if his authority had never been 
to end. Though endowed with uncommon vi- 
of mind, and with conſummate prudence 
(if prudence can _— to a chatatter deficient 
2 in 
% Xecnopb. Hellen. I. iv. ſub fin, Diodor. xiii. 679—74. 
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in juſtice and humanity), he poſſeſſed not thoſe 
amiable and uſeful qualities which alone deſerve, 
and can alone obtain, public confidence and 
reſpect. Lyſander, ſenſible of this imperfecti- 
on, had recourſe to the ordinary expedient by 
which crafty ambition ſupplies the want of vir- 
tue. He determined to govern by parties. 


The boldeſt of the ſailors were attached to his 


His inſo- 
lent recep» 
tion. 


perſon by liberal rewards and more liberal pro- 
miſes. The ſoldiers were indulged in the moſt 
licentious diſorders. In city and in every 
iſland Lyſander had his partiſans, whom he flat- 
tered with the hopes of obtaining the ſame au- 
thority over their fellow-citizens, which the Spar- 
tans enjoyed over the inferior ranks of men in 
Laconia **, 


It was the general expectation at Epheſus, that 
the Spartans would, for once, depart from eſta- 
bliſned practice, in order to prolong the com- 
mand of ſuch an able and ſucceſsful officer. An 
univerſal clamour aroſe, when Callicratidas diſ- 
played his commiſſion in the council of the con- 
ſederates. The friends of Lyſander affirmed, 
That it was equally imprudent and ungene- 
rous to check the victorious career of a deſerving 
and fortunate commander ; that the important 
charge of the fleet ought not to be entruſted to 
men who were deſtitute of experience, and per- 
haps of abilities; nor would it be juſt to facrifice 
the intereſt of ſuch a numerous and powerful 

confe- 


His maxims breathed the odious party ſpirit. ** That 
it is impoſſible to do too much good to friends, or too much 
evil to enemies. That children ate to be deceived by trin- 
kets, men by oaths, and others equally flagitious. Plut, 
in Lyſand. . 

:6 Idem. ibid. & Xenoph. Hellen. 
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confederacy to a punctilious obſervance of the C HAP. 
Lacedzmonian laws.” Lyſander maintained a XXII. 
decent ſilence concerning the character of his ſuc- "VP 
ceſſor, only obſerving that he reſigned to him 

a fleet which commanded the fea. The noiſy 
acclamations of the aſſembly confirmed his at- 

ſertion. 


But Callicratidas had a heart untainted with His ho- 
reproach, and incapable of fear. Unabaſhed by 2 : 
the ſeditious turbulence of his opponents, he re neun: 
plied, That he muſt withhold his aſſent to the the parti- 
magnified ſuperiority of the Peloponneſian fleet, fans of 
unleſs Lyſander ſhould ſet fail from Epheſus, Lyſander. 
coaſt along the ifle of Samos (where the Athe- 
nians then lay) and ſurrender his victorious 
ſquadrons in the harbour of Miletus, The pride 
of Lyſander might have been confourded by 
this judicious and folid obſervation ; but his 
ingenuity ſuggeſted a plauſible or rather an clu 
ſive reply, That he was no longer admiral.” 


Callicratidas then addreſſed the aſſembly, with 
the manly ſimplicity of an honeſt heart, which 
diſdains the artifice of words, defies the inſo- 
lence of power, and defeats the intrigues of po- 
licy. © Lacedzmonians and allies, | ſhould have 
been contented to ſtay at home; nor does it 
eatly affect me that Lyſander, or any other, 
uld be held a better ſeaman than myſelf. 
Hither I have been ſent by my countrymen to 
command the fleet, and my chief concern is to 
execute their orders, and to perform my duty. 
It is my earneſt defire to promote the public in- 
tereſt; but you can beſt inform me whether I 
ought to continue here or to return to Sparta.” 
Wonderful is the power of honeſt intentions 


and 
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CHAP. and unaffected firmneſs, The aſſembly liſtened 
XXII. with admiration; the partiſans of Lyſander were 

F abaſhed; none ventured to object; and, after a 
conſiderable pauſe, all unanimouſly acknowledg- 

ed that it became both Callicratidas and them- 

ſelves to obey the orders of the Spartan govern- 


ment . 


He meets Lyſander, not a little mortified by the lan- 
the arro- guage of the aſſembly, reluctantly reſigned his 
88 employment; but determined to render it pain- 
Gans with ful, and, if poſſible, too weighty for the abili- 
equal con- ties of his ſucceſſor. For this purpoſe he return- 
tempt, ed to the court of Cyrus, to whom he reſtored a 
conſiderable ſum of money ſtill in 
the ſervice of the Grecian fleet, and to whom he 
miſrepreſented, under the names of obſtinacy, 
ignorance, and ruſticity, the unaffected plain- 
neſs, the downright ſincerity, and the other man- 
ly, but uncomplying, virtues of the generous 
Callicratidas, When that commander repaired 
to Sardis to demand the ſtipulated pay, he could 
not obtain admiſſion to the royal preſence. The 
firſt time that he went to the palace he was told 
that Cyrus was at table. It is well, faid the un- 
ceremonious Spartan, I will wait till he has dined. 
The ſimplicity of this proceeding, confirmed the 
opinion which Lyſander had given the Perſians of 
his character; and his honeſt frankneſs, which 
was conſtrued into low breeding, ſeemed a pro- 
per object of ridicule to the proud retainers of 
the court. He returned on another occaſion, 
but without being admitted to fee the young 
prince. The injuſtice of this treatment might 
have deſerved his reſentment, but it chiefly ex- 
cited his contempt. He left the royal city, de- 


37 Xenoph. Hellen. 1. 3. c. v. & feqq, & Plut. in Lyſand, 


| 
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ſpiſing the pride and perfidy of his Perſian allies, CHAP. 
— acccidental * depended on the XXII. 
precarious advantage of riches, and lamentin ca xn 
the domeſtic difſentions of the Greeks, whic 
_ them to court the favour of infolent Bar- 

ans, 


But Callicratidas could not, with honour or Obtains 
ſafety, return to the fleet at Epheſus, without voluntary 
having collected money to ſupply the immediate on 
wants of the failors. He proceeded, therefore, the lo- 
to Miletus and other friendly towns of Ionia ; nians. 
and having met the principal citizens, in their 
reſpective aſſembles, he explained openly and 
fully the mean jealouſy of Lyſander, and the diſ- 
dainful arrogance of Cyrus The unjuſt be- 
haviour of both compelled him, much againſt 
his inclination, to have recourſe to the confede- 
rate cities (already too much burdened) for the 
money requiſite to ſupport the war. But he aſ- 
ſured them, that, ſhould his arms prove ſucceil- 
ful, he would repay their favours with gratitude. 
Their own . required a cheerful compli- 
ance with his demands, ſince the expedition had 
been principally undertaken to vindicate their 
freedom. He had, however, ſent meſſengers to 
require effectual ſupplies from Sparta; but until 
theſe ſhould arrive, it became the Greeks in ge- 
neral, but eſpecially the Ionians, who had ſuffer- 
ed peculiar injuries from the uſurping tyranny of 
the great king, to prove to the world that, with- 
out the ſordid aſſiſtance of his boaſted treaſures, 


they 


*5 It will appear, in the ſequel, that Callicratidas had 
formed a very falſe opinion of the Perſian prince, whoſe ne- 
glect of a worthy man was occaſioned by the perfidious ſug- 
geſtions of his retainers, the friends or creatures of I.» 

Fs | f 


tande 


* 
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CH AP. they could proſecute their juſt deſigns, and take 


II. vengeance on their enemies. By :hoſe judici- 

" ous and honourable expedients Callicratidas, with- 

out fraud or violence, obtained ſuch cot ſiderable, 

yet voluntary contributio. 5, as cHabled him to 

gratify the importunac detre ds of the jailors, 

and to return with honour to Epheſus, in order io 
prepare for action “. 


He takes His firſt operations were directed againſt the 
Methym- ift of Leſbos, or rather againſt the ſtrong and 
»pulous towns of Methymaa and Mitylené, 
which reſpectively commanded the northern and 
ſouthern diviſions of that iſland. Beſides the nu- 
merous citizens of an age to bear arms, Me- 
thymna was defended by an Athenian garriſon. 
The place made a brave refif ance ; but the per- 
ſevering efforts of Callicratidas exhauſted its 
ſtrength : Methymna was taken by ſtorm, and 
ſubjected to the depredations of the Peloponne- 
ſian troops. The garriſon and the ſlaves were 
treated as part of the The confederates 
adviſed, that the Methymneans alſo ſhould be 
fold into ſervitude; but Callicratidas aſſured 
them, that, while e enjoyed the command, 
there ſhould not any Grecian citizen be reduced 
to the condition of a flave, unleſs he had taken 
arms to ſubvert the public freedom. 


Takes Meanwhile Conon, the moſt active and enter- 
thirty priſing of the Athenian commanders, had put to 
blocks up ſea with a ſquadron of ſeventy ſail, in order to 


bour of 


19 Xenoph. Hellen. p. 444. 
29 Xenoph. ubi ſupra, D. odor. I. xiii, p. 373- 
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accompliſh it. Callicratidas obſerved his mo- CH AP. 
tions, diſcovered his ſtrength, and, with a far XXII. 
ſuperior fleet, intercepted his retreat to the ar- 
mament of Samos. The Athenians fed towards 

the coaſt of Mitylenẽ, but were prevented from 
entering the harbour of that place by the re- 
ſentment of the inhabitants, who rejoiced in an 
opportunity to puniſh thoſe who had fo often 
conquered, and fo long oppreſſed, their city. 

In conſequence of this unexpected oppoſition, 

the Athenian ſquadron was overtaken by the ene- 


my. Theen t was more ſharp and ob- 
ſtinate than might have been expected in ſuch 
an inequali ſtrength, Thirty empty ſhips 


(for moſt of the men {ſwam to land) were taken) 
by the Peloponneſians. The remaining for 
were haled up under the walls of Mitylene : Cal- 
licratidas recalled his troops from Methymna, 
received a reinforcement from Chios, and block- 
ed up the Athenians by ſea and land **. 


The condition of Conon was moſt diſtreſsful. The Athe- 
He was ſurrounded on all fides by a ſuperior nians fie 
force; the town of Mitylene was hoſtile ; * 
men were deſtitute of proviſions, incapable of 
reſiſtance, yet unwilling to ſurrender. In this 
melancholy ſituation he attempted the only en- 
ter priſe which could promiſe a hope of relief. 

The braveſt and moſt experienced ſeamen were 
_ embarked in two ſwift failing veſſels, one of 
which eluding the vigilance of the enemy, eſcap- 
ed in ſafety to the Helleſpont, and informed the 
Athenians of the misfortunes and blockade at 
Leſbo The inic!);gence was immediately com- 
munica.ed to Surnos and to Athens; and the 
Importance of the object, which was no leſs 
than 


1 Idem, ibid. 
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inciple of duty, not the fear of 
— of that accompliſhed 


* Xenoph. p. 446. & Diodor. p. 384. 
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CHAP. victory. Several adviſed that the fleet ſhould 
XXII. ſteer its courſe to Mitylene, to ſurpriſe the Pelo- 
ponneſian ſquadron which blocked up the harbour 


which 


— OS 
_ facilitate his own retreat, the Spartan commander 


neſian 


at Mity- time, with joyous acclamations and muſic, 


lenE. 


of that city. Diomedon recommended it as a 
more immediate and eſſential object of their care 
to recover the bodies of the ſlain, and to fave the 
wreck of twelve veſſels which had been diſabled 
in the eng⸗ t. Thraſybulus obſerved that, 
by dividing their ſtrength, both purpoſes might 
be effect His opinion was approved. The 
charge of preſerving the dying, and collecting 
the bodies of the dead, was committed to Thera- 
menes and Thraſybulus. Fifty veſſels were deſ- 
tined to that important ſervice, doubly recom- 
mended by humanity and ſuperſtition. The re- 
mainder failed to the iſle of Leſbos, in queſt of 
the Peloponneſians on that who narrowly 
eſcaped deſtruction through the well conducted 
ſtratagem of Eteonicus, the Spartan vice-admiral. 
Soon after the engagement a brigantine arrived 
at Mitylene, acquainting him with the death of 
Callicratidas, as well as with the defeat and flight 
of the Peloponneſian fleet. The ſagacity of Ete- 
onicus immediately foreſaw the probable conſe- 
quences of thoſe events. The Athenians would 
naturally fail from Arginufſze to purſue their 
good fortune, and Conon, who was ſhut up at 
MityleneE, would be encouraged to break through 
the harbour, that he might join his victorious 
countrymen. | 


In order to anticipate thoſe meaſures, and to 


ordered the brigantine privately to leave the 


har- 
bour, and to return, at the diſtance of a ſhort 


rowers crowned with garlands, and calling 
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that Callicratidas had deſtroyed the laſt hope of CH A p. 
_ and obtained a glorious and deciſive XXII. 


victory. The contrivance ſucceeded ; the Spartans 
thanked heaven for the good news by hymns and 
facrifices; the ſailors were enjoined to refreſh 
themſelves by a repaſt, and to profit of a 
favourable gale to ſail to the iſle of Chios; while 
the ſoldiers burned their camp, and marched 
northward to Methymna, to reinforce the garriſon 
there, which was threatened by a ſpeedy viſit of 
the enemy . 


While the 


fore 


ſight of Eteonicus ſaved Diſap- 


the Peloponneſian ſquadron at Mitylenẽ, the vio- P2iniment 


lence of a ſtorm prevented Theramenes and Thra- 


of the 
Athenian 


ſybulus from ſaving their unfortunate companions, admirals. 


al of whom, excepting one of the admirals and 
a few others who eſcaped by their extraordinary 
dexterity in ſwimming, were overwhelmed 

the waves of a tempeſtuous ſea; nor could their 
dead bodies ever be recovered. The Athenians 


cipal harbour of that iſland, which had been — 
in a vigorous poſture of defence. Theſe unfore- 
ſeen circumſtances were the more difagreeable and 
mortifying to the commanders, becauſe, imme- 
diately after the battle, they had ſent an advice- 
boat to Athens, — Berg. the magiſtrates with 
the capture of ſeventy veſſels; mentioning their 


— Hellen. & Diodor. ibid. 
*5 Xenoph. ſays fixty-nine ; Diodorus, ſeventy-ſeven. 
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CHAP. intended expeditions to Mitylene, Methymna, 
XXII. and Chios, from which they had reaſon to hope 
\—— the moſt diſtinguiſhed ſucceſs; and particularly 
taking notice that the important charge of reco- 
vering the bodies of the drowned or flain had 
been committed to Theramenes and Thraſybulus, 
two captains of approved conduct and fidelity. 


The joy which the Athenjans received from 
this flattering intelli was converted into 
diſappointment and „ when they under- 
ſtood that their fleet had returned to Samos, with- 
out reaping the expected fruits of victory. They 
were afflicted beyond meaſure with the total loſs 
of the wreck, by which their brave and victorious 
countrymen had been deprived of the ſacred rites 
of funeral; a circumſtance viewed with peculiar 
horror, becauſe it was ſuppoſed, according to a 
ſuperſtition conſecrated by the belief of ages, to 
ſubject their melancholy ſhades to wander an 
hundred years on the gloomy banks of the Styx, 
before they could be tranſported to the regions 
of light and felicity. The relations of the dead 
lamented their private misfortunes; the enemies 
of the admirals ted the public calamity ; 
both demanded an immediate and ſerious exa- 
mination into the cauſe of this diſtreſsful event, 
that the guilty might be diſcovered and puniſhed. 


Amidſt the ferment of popular diſcontents 
Theramenes failed to Athens, with a view to 
exculpate himſelf and his colleague Thraſybulus. 
The letter ſent thither before them had excited 
anda Ann | Rae waged 1 
them reſponſible for a duty which d it 

impoſſible to perform. Theramenes accuſed the 
 admirals of having neglected the favourable mo- 

| ment 
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ment to fave the periſhing, and to recover the CHAP. 
bodies of the dead; and, after the opportunity XXII. 


of this important ſervice was irrecoverably loſt, 
of having devolved the on others, in order 
to ſkreen their own miſconduct. The Athenians 
greedily liſtened to the accuſation, and caſniered 
the ablent commanders. Conon, who during the 
action remained blocked up at Mitylene, was 
intruſted with the fleet. Protomachus and Ariſto- 
genes choſe a voluntary baniſhment. The reſt 
returned home to juſtify meaſures which appeared 
fo criminal . 


Among the ineſtimable rules of juriſprudence, Trials of 
invented by the wiſdom of Athens, we may re- the ad- 
mark that beneficial inſtitution which ſubjects the mirala. 


life, the character, and the a individuals, 
not to the capricious will of an arbitrary judge, 
but to the equitable deciſion of the public. In 
every caſe, civil and criminal, the rights of an 
Athenian citizen were entruſted to the judgment 
of his peers ; who, according as the queſtion was 
more or leſs important, — of a committee, 
more or leſs numerous, of the popular aſſembly. 
But, in order to unite the double advantages of 
law and liberty, the nine archons, or chief magiſ- 
trates, men of approved wiſdom and fidelity, 
reſpectively preſided in the ſeveral courts of juſ- 
tice, received complaints, examined the parties, 
directed and regularly conducted the ſuit 
through its various ſteps and ſtages. In matters 
of general concernment, ſuch as the treaſon, pec- 
fidy, or malverſation of men in power, the ſenate 
of the five hundred, or rather the Prytanes, who 
3 

26 Xenoph. Hellen. 1. i. e. vii. & ſeqq. Diodor. xiii. 
7697. 
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CH AP. the magiſtrate, and the whole body of the people, 

XXII. convened in full afſembly, executed the office of 

judge and jury. It belonged to the Prytanes to 

preſcribe the form of action or trial, and to admit 

the accuſer to implead or impeach his antagoniſt. 

The cauſe was then referred to the people, who, 

as judges of the fact, gave their verdict, and, as 

judges of the law, paſſed their ſentence or decree. 

Such were the regulations which reaſon had eſta- 

bliſhed, but which paſſion and intereſt commonly 
rendered ineffectual. 


Artifices r. — an opulent and powerful citizen, 
of their and Callixenus, a feditious demagogue, partly 
accuſers. moved by the intreaties of Thera. nenes, and 
partly excited by envy and reſentment, 
denounced the admirals to the ſenate. The accu- 

ſation was ſupported by the relations of the de- 

ceaſed, who ap in mourning robes, their 

heads ſhaved, their arms folded, their eyes bathed 

in tears, piteouſly lamenting the loſs and diſgrace 

of their families, deprived of their protectors, who 

had been themſelves deprived of thoſe laſt and 

folemn duties to which all mankind are entitled. 

A falſe witneſs ſwore in court, that he had been 

faved, almoſt by miracle, from the wreck, and 

that his companions, as they were ready to be 
drowned, him to acquaint his country 
they had fallen victims to the cruel neglect 

of their commanders. During proceedings 
it happened that the people 
the Apatouria, or feſtival in 
becauſe the Athenians then preſented their ſons, 
who had reached their ſeventh year, to be in- 
ſcribed in the regiſter of their reſpective tribes. 
Callixenus preſuming on the evidence given in 
the ſenate, and on the actual diſpoſition of the 
aſſembly, 


theſe 
had met to celebrate 


January fo named, 
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aſſembly, propoſed the following reſolution: CH Ap. 
That the cauſe of the admirals ſhould be imme- XXII. 
diately referred to the people; that the ſuffages 
ſhould be given by tribes, ia each of which the 

criers ſhould make proclamation, having prepared 

two urns to receive the white and black beans; 

if the latter were more numerous, the admirals 

ſhould be delivered to the eleven men, the execu- 

tioners of public juſtice, their eſtates confiſcated, 

and the tenth part conſecrated to Minerva.” 


This unjuſt decree, which deprived: the com- Informa- 

manders of the benefits of a ſeparate trial, of an lity of the 

impartial hearing, and of the time as well as the 

means neceſſary to prepare a legal defence, was 

approved by a majority of the ſenate, and re- 

ceived with loud acclamations by the people, 

whoſe levity, inſolence, pride, and cruelty, all 

eagerly demanded the deſtruction of the admirals. 

In ſuch a numerous aſſembly, two men alone, 

Euryptolemus and Axiochus, defended the cauſe 

of law and juſtice. The former im Cal- 

lixenus for a reſolution inconſiſtent 

with all the forms of legal procedure. But the 

rabble made a violent uproar, calling out that 

none ſhould attempt, with impunity, to abridge 

their ſovereign power. The Prytanes, who at- 
tended, as uſual, to direct and controul the pro- 

cCiedings of the multitude, endeavoured to mode - 

rate the ferment: but they were licentiouſly told, 

that if they did not concur with the opinion of 

the majority, they ſhould be involved in the ſame 

accuſation with the admirals. This abſurd menace 

(fuch was the: popular frenzy) might be carried 
into immediate execution. The ſenators were 
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CHAP, were for ever to be diſgraced. Yet the philo- 

XXII. ſophic firmneſs of Socrates diſdained to ſubmit. 

S He proteſted againſt the tameneſs of his col- 

leagues, and declared that neither threats, nor 

danger, nor violence, could compel him to con- 

ſpire with injuſtice for the deſtruction of the 
innocent. 


They are But what could avail the voice of one virtuous 
condemn- man amidft the licentious madneſs of thouſands! 
mw The commanders were accuſed, tried, condemn- 
ed; and, with the moſt irregular precipitancy, 
delivered to the executioner. Before they were 
led to death, Diomedon addreſſed the aſſembly 
in a ſhort but ever-memorable ſſ «lam 
afraid, Athenians! leſt the ſentence which you 
have paſſed on us, prove hurtful to the republic. 
Yet I would exhort you to employ the moſt 
proper means to avert the vengeance of heaven. 
You muſt carefully perform the ſacrifices which, 
before giving battle at Arginuſſæ, we promiſed 
to the gods in behalf of ourſelves and of you. 
Our misfortunes deprive us of an opportunity to 
acquit this juſt debt, and to pay the ſincere tribute 
of our gratitude. But we are deeply ſenſible that 
the aſſiſtance of the gods enabled us to obtain 
that glorious and ſignal victory.” The difin- 
tereſtedneſs, the patriotiſm, and the magnanimity 
of this diſcourſe, muſt have appeaſed (if any thin 
had been able to appeaſe) the tumultuous 
ſions of the vulgar. But their headſtrong fury 
deficd every reſtraint of reaſon or of ſentiment. 
They perſiſted in their bloody purpoſe, which 
was executed without pity : yet their cruelty was 
followed by a ſpeedy repentance, and puniſhed 
by the ſharp pangs of remorſe, the intolerable 
pain of which they vainly attempted to * 
7 
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by inflicting a well-merited vengeance on the C HA P. 


worthleſs and deteſtable Callixenus . XXII, 
— 


The removal of the Athenian admirals, and Character 
the defeat and death of the Spartan Callicratidas, of their 
ſuſpended for ſeveral months the military and luccefſors. 
naval operations on both fides. The behaviour 
of Philocles and Adimanthus, who had been 
joined in authority with Conon, were better fit- 
ted to obſtruct than promote the meaſures of that 
brave and prudent commander. The former was 
a man of a violent and impetuous temper, unac- 
cuſtomed to reflection, deſtitute of ce, 
and incapable of governing others, or himſelf. 
The latter poſſeſſed perhaps the virtue of huma- 
nity, but was deſtitute of ſpirit and activity, 
2 ſo uſual in his age and country. Though 
with his tongue, he was ſlow with his 
— careleſs of nne, negligent of duty, 
and ſuſpected of a treaſonable correſpondence with 
the public enemy. 


Eteonicus, who commanded the Spartans and Eteonicus 
their confederates, was a man of a very different ecke a 
character. But the diſtreſsful ſituation of affairs — * 
prevented him from diſplaying his abilities in Pelopon- 
any important enterpriſe, His armament was neſian 
inferior in ſtrength , his ſailors were diſheartened rοp. 
by defeat ; he had not money to pay them; even 
their ſubſiſtence at Chios was very ſparing and 
precarious. Theſe vexatious circumſtances in- 
creaſed the mutinous ſpirit by which the confe- 
derates were too naturally animated. They re- 
the ungenerous parſimony of the Chi- 
ans, whom they had taken arms to defend; they 
3 the authority of their commander; * 

X 2 


*7 Xenoph, & Diodor. ibid. 
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CHAP.in order to obtain thoſe advantages which their 
XXII. ſervices deſerved, and which had been unjuſtly 


denied them, they determined to become rich at 
once by ſeizing and plundering the large and 
wealthy capital of that flouriſhing iſland. The 
deſign, though ſecretly formed, was avowed with 
open boldneſs. The conſpirators, whoſe num- 
bers ſeemed to promiſe ſucceſs, or at leaſt to ſe- 
cure impunity, aſſumed a badge of diſtinction, 
that they might encourage each other, and inti- 
midate their opponents. Eteonicus was juſtly 
alarmed with the progreſs of ſedition. It was 
dangerous to attack the inſurgents by force: if 
he deſtroyed them by fraud, he might be expoſ- 
ed to the reproach and obloquy of Greece. The 
conduct which he purſued was conceived with an 
enterpriſing cour and executed with a reſo- 
lute firmneſs. With only fifteen faithful and 
intrepid followers, armed with concealed dag- 
gers, he patrolled the ſtreets of Chios. The firſt 
man whom they met diſtinguiſhed by a reed 
(for that was the badge of conſpiracy) was put 
to death, and a crowd collecting to know why 
the man had been ſls t were ld it was 
for wearing a reed on his caſque. report 
was immediately ſpread through every quarter 
of the city. The reed-men (as they were call- 
ed) were confounded at diſcovering a conſpiracy 
more ſecret and more formidable than their own. 
They dreaded that every man whom they met 
might know and kill them; and, as they had 
not time to aſſemble we their * 
they haſtily threw away the reeds, which expoſ- 
ed them to the dangerous aſſault of their un- 
known enemies. 


The 
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The character of Eteonicus, as far as we can CHAP. 
judge from his actions, juſtly entitled him to the XXII. 


command; but the partiality both of Cyrus and 
of the confederates eagerly ſolicited the return 


of Lyſander. The Spartans, though inclined to the com- 
gratify them, were perplexed by an aricient law mand, and 


enacted in the jealouſy of freedom, to prohibit 


the ſame perſon from being twice entruſted with — 


the fleet. That they might not violate the re- Olymp. 
if 


allies, they inveſted Aracus, a weak and obſcure 
man, with the name of admiral, and ſent out 
Lyſander as ſecond in command. The latter 
was received at Sardis by the Perſian prince, 
with the warmeſt demonſtrations of joy. He 
was ſupplied with money to ſatisfy the imme- 
diate wants of the troops; and, as Cyrus at that 


time happened to make a journey into Upper 


Aſia, the revenues of his wealthy province were 
conſigned, in his abſence, to the management of 
his Spartan friend. Such powerful refources 
could not long remain unemployed in the active 
hands of Lyſander. His emiſſaries aſſiduouſly 
en or preſſed the Ionian and Carian ſea- 
men. The harbours of Aſia Minor, particularly 
the port of Epheſus, glowed with the ardour of 
naval preparation, and in a few months Lyſander 
failed to the Helleſpont with an hundred and fif- 
ty gallies, and attacked the important town of 
Lampſacus. The place, though vigorouſly de- 
fended by the natives as well as by the Athenian 
garriſon, was at length taken by ſtorm ; and, ac- 
cording to the barbarous practice of the age, 
abandoned to the licentious rapacity, the avarice, 
the luſt, and the fury, of the conquerors **. wk 


24 Plut, in Lyſand, 


due to the laws, while at the ſame time xcii. 3. 
complied with the requeſt of their powerful * C 496. 
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CHAP. The languid and im t meaſures of the 
Qu. Athenians at Samos accuſe the abilities of Ty- 
TheAche. deus, Menander, and Cephiſodotus, who had 
nian com- been lately joined in command with Conon and 
manders his unworthy colleagues. They failed too late 
prepare to to fave Lampſacus, but as they poſſeſſed an hun- 
— dred and eighty gallies, a force ſuperior to Ly- 
| ſander's, they anchored on the oppoſite, or Eu- 
ropean, fide of the Helleſpont, at the diftance of 

fifteen furlongs, in order to provoke the enemy 

to an engagement. Their unfortunate ſtation 

was the mouth of the Egos Potamos, or river of 

the goat, diſtinguiſhed by that name on account 

of ſome ſmall iſlands, which riſing high above 

the ſurface of the waters, exhibit to a lively ima- 
Their im- gination the appearance of that animal. This 
poo place was injudiciouſly choſen, ſince it afforded 
lence, very inſecure riding; and was diſtant two miles 
| from Seſtos, the neareſt town from which the 
fleet c:uld be provided with neceſſaries. Alci- 

biades, who in his Thracian retirement was un- 

able to withdraw his attention from the war in 

which he had long acted ſuch a diſtinguiſhed 

part, modeſtly admoniſhed his countrymen of 

their imprudence; but he was arrogantly re- 
proached for prefuming, while an exile and an 

outlaw, to give advice to the admirals of Athens. 

Their ſubſequent conduct too faithfully correſ- 

ponded with this inſolence and folly. Deſpiſing 

the inferiority of the Peloponneſian fleet, they 
advanced. in order of battle to the harbour of 
Lampſacus; and when the enemy moved not 

from their ſtation, they returned in triumph as 
acknowledged maſters of the ſea. The pru- 

dence of Lyſander perceived and indulged their 
preſumption. During four days he bore, with 
extraordinary patience, their repeated inſults, 


affecting 
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affecting the utmoſt diſinclination to an engage-C H A P. 
ment, carefully retaining his fleet in a place of XXII. 


ſecurity, and regularly diſpatching a few ſwift- 
failing veſſels to obſerve the motions and beha- 
viour of the Athenians when they retured from 
their daily cruiſe to the road of Ægos Potamos. 


The fifth day they again bore up with the Pe- Deciſive 


loponneſians, and provoked them to battle by 
more daring menaces than--on any former occa- 


Egos Po- 


ſion. As they flattered themſelves with an un- which the 
doubted proſpect of ſucceſs, they yielded with- Athenians 


out reſerve to all the petulance of proſperity, 
and debated in what manner they ſhould treat 


the Lacedzmonian priſoners who had the misfor- * 
tune to fall into their power. The cruel Philocles A. C. 405. 
opoſed to cut off their right hands, that thoſe December 


enemies of Athens might be equally incapable to 
manage the oar and to brandiſh the ſpear; and 
this bloody reſolution, though oppoſed by Adi- 
mantus, was approved by the majority of his col- 
. After inſulting the enemy in a manner 
the moſt mortifying and diſgraceful, they retired 
with an air of exultation mingled with contempt. 
The Peloponneſian ſpy-boats followed them as 
uſual at a convenient diſtance, and obſerved 
that they had no ſooner reached their ſtation 
than the ſeamen landed, ſtraggled about the 
ſhore, advanced into the inland country in queſt 
of proviſions or amuſement, indulged in indo- 
lence, or revelled in diforder, The advice-boats 
returned with uncommon celerity to convey the 
welcome intelligence to Lyſander, who had em- 
| barked the troops, cleared his ſhips, and made 
every neceſſary preparation to avail himſelf of the 
favourable opportunity to effect by ftratagem 
what it might have been dangerous to — by 
ce. 
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CH AP. force, When his ſcouts a 
XXIT. 
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the middle 

of the channel, horſted their ſhields (for that 

vas the appointed ) and at the ſame moment 
the P ſquadrons were commanded to 


ſet fail b (6 coy ſurpriſe the hoftile fleet, 
that reſentment and animoſity which 


manned with ſuch feeble crews as were incapable 
to work, much leſs to defend them. The troops 
and failors who flocked to the ſhore from different 


quarters, and with diſordered precipitation, were 
attacked by the 


lour of the 
flain; the remainder fled into the inmoſt receſſes 
of the Cherſoneſus, or took refuge in the Athe- 
nian fortreſſes which were ſcattered over that 
ninſula. When L 


of his well-merited ſucceſs, he found that of a 
fleet of an hundred and 


veſſels had eſcaped, ei 
ed by Conon to the 


Ds es Bs the ade; 


news of a diſaſter equally unexpected and fatal. 
An hundred and feventy-one 


thouſand priſoners (among whom were Philoclesand 


regular onſet and diſciplined va- 
Peloponneſians. Thoſe who fought were 


pe- 
reviewed the extent 


eighty ſail, only nine 
it of which were conduct - 
iſland of Cyprus, 


gallies, and three 


Adimantus) 
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Adimantus) rewarded the patience and fortitude C H AP. 
of Lyſander, who returned with his invaluable XXII. 
ſpoil to Lampſacus, amidſt the joyous acclamati- 
ons of naval triumph *. 


Before purſuing the natural of an TheAthe- 
event, the moſt important that had hitherto hap- nian pri- 
ed in all the Grecian wars, it was or ſoners ex- 
ſander to decide the fate of the Athenian pri- cute. 
ſoners, againſt whom the confederates were ani- 
mated by all that unrelenting hatred which is con- 
genial to the ſtern character of republicans, exaſ- 
perated by recent ion and inſult. The 
juſtice and of that ambitious people 
were carefully deſcribed and mahiciouſly exagge- 
rated in the dreadful tribunal of their enemies. 
It would be tedious to enumerate, though it 
was impoſlible ever to fo their multiplied aud 
abominable crimes, of which ſo many individuals, 
and ſo many communities, had been the innocent 
and unhappy victims. Even of late they had de- 


ſtroyed, 


2 X p. 456, & ſeqq. & Plut. in Lyſand. By the 
battle of AZgos Potamos the Athenians loſt the empire of the 
ſea, which they had acquired by the conſent of their mari- 
time allies in the fourth year of the ſeventy-fafth Olympiad. 
They enjoyed, therefore, that ſovereignty, or empire as they 
ſtyled it, from the year 477 till the year 405 before Chriſt; 
that is a period of ſeventy-two years. This important com- 
putation is not to be found in any ancient writer ; and no two 
authors agree in calculating the duration of the Athenian em- 
pire. Lytias in his Funeral Oration, p. 93, fays, * Duri 
ſeventy years in which the Athenians commanded the fea. 
Diodorus Siculus (ad Olymp. 95. 1.) fays, the Athenians 
commanded the fea fixty-five years. Iſocrates in one place 


(i. p. 
Diodorus. Andocides (Orat. iii. p. 286) ſtates it at eighty” 
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C H AP. ſtroyed, without remorſe, and without the ſhadow 


XXII. of neceſſity, the helpleſs crews of a Corinthian 
uud an Andrian veſſel. The gods had averted the 


Views of It mi 
Lyſander. event which 


atrocious reſolution by the bloody Philo- 
cles, of which the author and the approvers were 
quay criminal ; nor could thoſe deſerve pardon 
who were incapable of pity.” Such diſcourſe, 
which reſounded from every quarter of the aſſem- 
bly, declared, without the neceſſity of a formal 
vote, the unanimous decree of the confederates. 
As the priſoners had been ſtripped of their arms, 
there was nothing to be feared from their num- 
bers and defpair. They were conducted into the 
of their armed judges; and, as a pre- 
lude to the inhuman maſſacre, Lyſander ſternly 
demanded of Philocles what he deſerved to ſuffer 
for his intended cruelty. The Athenian replied 
with firmneſs, * Accuſe not thoſe whom you are 
entitled to judge, but inflict on us the ſame puniſh- 
ment which we, in a different fortune, would 
have inflifted on our enemies.” The words were 
ſcarcely ended when Lyſander hacked him in 
ſoldiers followed the 


thouſand Athenians, Adimantus alone was f pared, 
either becauſe he had oppoſed the deteſfable reſo. 
lution of Philocles, or becauſe he had engaged in 


a treacherous correſpondence with the Spartans . 


that immediately after an 
gave him the command of the ſea, 
Lyſander ſhould fail to the Piræus, and aſſault the 
unfortunate city, which was already grievouſly 
oppreſſed by the Lacedzmonian army at Decelia. 
But the foreſaw * 

obſtacles oppoſed his conqueſt of Athens, 


— Pluterch. is Lyfuod. | 


be 
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and prudently reſtrained the eagerneſs of theCH AP, 
| and by own. The ſtrongly fortified har- XXII. 
bours of that capital, the long and lofty walls 
which ſurrounded the city on every fide, the an- 
cient renown and actual deſpair of the Athenians, 
muſt render the ſiege, if not altogether fruitleſs, 
at leaſt difficult and tedious ; and the precious 
moments waſted in this doubtful enterpriſe might 
be employed in attaining certain, immediate, and 
moſt important advantages. 


On the coaſt neither of Greece nor of Aſia, nor He efta- 
of any of the intermediate iſlands, was there a ga 
naval force capable of contending with the fleet empire 
of Lyſander, nor any fortified in all thoſe over the 
countries ( the city of Athens alone) fſuf- coaſts and 
ficient to reſiſt the i of his army. It was Ag 
a deſign, therefore, which might well deſerve his 
ambition, and which was not condemned by his Olymp. 
prudence, to eſtabliſh or confirm the Lacedæmo - xciii. 4. 
nian empire over theſe valuable and extenſive 3-C- 495- 
coaſts. The cities of Byzantium and 
Chalcedon were attacked and taken during the 
aſtoniſhment and terror occaſioned by the dread- 
ful and 1 misfortune of their Athenian 
allies. After theſe important acquiſitions, Lyſan- 
der failed to the ifland of Leſbos, reduced Mity- 


lene, and confirmed the allegiance of Methymna. 
While he extended his arms over the neighbouring 
iſlands, as well as the maritime towns of Lydia 
and Caria, a powerful ſquadron, commanded by 
the en 
ſhores 


ifing valour of Eteonicus, ravaged the 
Macedon, ſubdued the ſea-ports of 
Thrace, and rode victorious · in the Helleſpont and 
Propontis, the Xgean and Euxine ſeas. In fix or 
eight months after the Athenian diſaſter at Egos 


Potamos, the faireſt portion of the ancient world, 
ey ” . the 
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CH A the moſt favoured by nature, and the moſt adorn- 
XXII. ed by art, reluctantly ſubmitted to the power, or 
—— voluntarily accepted the alliance, of Sparta. 


His mea= During this long ſeries of triumphs, Lyſander 
—_— never loſt ſight of the reduction of Athens; an 
tion of Object not only uſeful but neceſſary to the com- 
Athens. pletion of his deſigns. The vigilance of the Pe- 
neſian ſquadrons prevented the uſual ſupplies 
foreign grain from reaching the diſtreſſed city. 
In all the towns which ſurrendered, or which were 
taken by ſtorm, the Athenian garriſons were 
faved from immediate death, only on condition 
that they returned to their native country. By 
ſuch contrivances the crafty Spartan expected 
that the ſcarcity of proviſions would ſoon compel 
the growing multitude of inhabitants to ſubmit to 
the Lacedzmonian army at Decelia. But the 
Athenians, who deſpiſed the aſſaults of the ene- 
my, braved the hardſhips of famine. Even after 
Lyſander had blocked up their harbours with an 
hundred and fifty fail, they ſtill defended, with 
vigour, their walls and ramparts; patiently en- 
dured fatigue and hunger; and beheld, with ob- 
ſtinate unconcern, the affliction of their wives and 
children. Amidſt the ravages of death and diſ- 
eaſe, which advanced with increaſing horror, 
they puniſhed, with the utmoſt ſeverity, the ig- 
noble cowardice of Archeſtratus, who firſt men- 
tioned capitulation, and declared that the fame 
moment ſhould put an end to their independence 
and their lives. 


Siege of But notwithſtanding the melancholy firmneſs of 
Athens. the popular aſſembly, a numerous and powerful 
Olymp. party in the ſtate was governed rather by intereſt 


xiv-!- thap by honour; and the greateſt enemies of 


A.C. 404. 
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Athenian liberty flouriſhed in the boſom of the H Ap. 
republic. The ariſtocratical leven of the Four XXII. 
Hundred had infected the whole body of the ſe 
nate; and not only the inconſtant Theramenes, 
but ſeveral other men of abilities and influence, 
who had been moſt active in ſubverting that cruel 
tyranny, regretted the reſtoration of democracy to 
a people, who (as they had recently proved in 
many parts of their conduct) were unable to enjoy, 
without abuſing, the invaluable gift of freedom. 
In republican governments, the misfortunes, 
which ought to bind all ranks of men in the firm- 
eſt and moſt indiſſoluble union, have often little 
other tendency than to increaſe the political fac- 
tions which tear and diſtract the — 
Amidft every form of public diſtreſa, the Atheni- 
ans caballed, clamoured, accuſed, and perſecuted 
each other; and the faction of the - 0 who 
acted with ſuperior concert, vigour, and addreſs, 
deſtroyed, by dark inſinuations, falſe witneſles, 
perjury, and every other ſpecies of legal fraud and 
cruelty, the ſeditious Cleophon, and other turbu- 
lent demagogues, who might moſt effectually 
have oppoſed their meaſures . 


When ub obſtacles were 2 — 
menes (whole recent merit prevented * uſpicion | 
of the aſſembly) pr an em 5 oy 


” nes with 


mon, which ſhould requeſt a aſpenton of - hoſti- the Spar- 

lities, and obtain, if poſſible, ſome moderate fans; 

ac + wt of ——— He — himſelf, 

with nine colleagues, as the perſons be ualified 

to undertake this im t commiſſion; 1 flatter- 

ing the people in the cleareſt and leaſt ambiguous 

terms, 6— —„ ſucceſs. A 
decree 


3* Lyſias, p. 272. 
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CHAP. decree was immediately paſſed, inveſting 


XXII, 


+ 


PT 


the 
heni- 


med fruits of his boaſted negociation, the Athenians 
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the am- 
baſſadors with full powers. They aſſumed the ſa- 
cred badge of their inviolable character, reached 
in ſafety the Spartan camp, held a conference with 
king Agis, and afterwards repaired to the Lace- 
dæmonian capital. During four months they car- 
ried on their pretended ation with the ſenate, 
the kings, the ephori, and eſpecially with Lyſan- 
der, whoſe authority, being unknown to the anci- 
ent conſtitution of was far more extenſive 
than that of all the other magiſtrates together. 
With him, principally, the plan was concerted 
for compelling the Athenians to ſubmit to terms 
of peace, which they muſt have ded as 
worſe, not only than war, but death. The 
fortifications of their | harbours were to be demo- 
liſhed, as well as the long walls which joined them 
with the city : they were to ſurrender all their 
ſhips but twelve; to reſign every pretenſion to 
their ancient poſſeſſions in foreign parts; to recal 
from baniſhment the ſurviving members of the 
late tyrannical ariſtocracy ; to follow the ſtandard 
of Sparta in war; and, in peace, to mould their 


political conſtitution after the model which that 


victorious republic might think fit to preſcribe. 
When Theramenes produced theſe unexpected 


had no longer either ſtrength or ſpirit to reſiſt, 
or even cou to die. During the long abſence 
of their ambaſſadors, the ſiege had been carried 
on with redoubled vigour. The Lacedzmonians, 
reinforced by the Thebans as well as by their nu- 
merous allies of 2 had inveſted the 
city on every , rbours were cloſely 
blocked up by Lyfander, who had become _ 


3* Lyfias againſt Eratoſthenes, p. 273. 
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of Melos, Ceos, gina, and Salamis; iſlands ſo C H A P. 

near to Athens that they were almoſt as XXII. 
a part of the Attic territory. The greateſt miſery Va 

— within the walls; the famine was intole- 

rable, and the diſeaſes more intolerable than the 

famine. The full of thrice nine years had 

elapſed, which, if we may credit a moſt accurate 

and faithful hiſtorian , had been by re- 

peated oracles and predictions, as the deſtined 

term of the war, and of the Athe- 

nian greatneſs, The principal leaders of the de- 

mocracy had been cut off by the perfidious ſnares 

of their opponents, who were prepared to bear a 

foreign yoke, provided they might uſurp domeſtic 

tyranny. That odious faction was ready to ap- 

prove the meaſures of 2 who might 

intimĩdate the dejected aſſembl ere (a 

moſt . truth) has the ſeverity 

Lacedæmonians, exceſſive as it L was yet 

moderation and lenĩty when compared with the 

furious and unextinguiſhable rage of the Thebans 

and Corinthians, who maintained that the Athe- 

nians deſerved not any terms of accommodation; 

that their crimes ought to be perſecuted with un- 

relenting vengeance ; their proud city demoliſhed 

with ſuch perfect deſtruQtion, that not even its 

veſtige ſhould remain; and the inſolent inhabi- 

rants utterly extirpated from Greece, which they 

had fo long diſturbed by their ambition, and pro- 

voked by their tyranny and cruelty. Such an ar- 


gument Theramenes might have employed, EX 


32 The words of Thucydides, l. v. p. 362, are very te- = 
markable. He remembers that from the firſt commencement | = 
of hoſtilities, it had been conſtantly 3 Ws wor | 
would laſt thrice nine years; which, of all 
alone firm and ſtable,” o as the ile of he Geek hagnage 
will bear, the moſt firm and ftable.” 
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CHAP. had been neceſſary to employ any argument, to 
XXIL juſtify his negociation with the Spartans, which 
u ass confirmed and ratified by the voice of the 
ariſtocratical cabal, and ſubmitted to, rather than 
accepted, by the majority of the aſſembly, with 
the gloomy filence of deſpair. 


Athens On the ſixteenth of May, the day on which 
furren- the Athenians had been accuſtomed to celebrate 
— — the anniverſary of the immortal victory of Sala- 
tion ex- Mis, the hoſtile armament took poſſeſſion of their 
cites the harbours ; the combined army entered their gates. 
compaſſi- The walls and fortreſſes of the city of Minerva, 
on of its vhich the generous magnanimity of its inhabitants, 
Oh preferring the public ſafety to their own, had 
Olymp. 3 
xciv. i. abandoned in defence of Greece to the fury of a 
A. C. 404- barbarian invader, were ungratefully levelled to 
the ground by the implacable reſentment of the 
Greeks ;, who executed their deſtructive purpcſe 
with all the eagerneſs of emulation, boaſting, 
amidſt the triumphs of martial muſic, that the 
demolition of Athens would be regarded, in ſuc- 
ceeding ages, as the true zra of Grecian freedom. 
Yet after they had ſatisfied their vengeance, they 
ſeemed to regret its effects. The day was con- 
cluded with a magnificent feſtival, in which the 
recitation of the poets formed, as uſual, the prin- 
cCipal ornament of the entertainment. A 
other pieces was rehearſed the Electra of Euripides, 
and particularly that affecting chorus, We 
come, O daughter of Agamemnon ! to thy ruſtic 
and. humble roof.” The words were ſcarcely ut- 
tered, when the whole aſſembly melted into tears, 
the forlorn condition of that young, and virtuous 
princeſs, expelled the royal palace of her father, 
and inhabiting a miſerable cottage, in want and 
and wretchednefs, recalling the dreadful _ 
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tude of fortune which had befallen Athens, once CHAP. 
miſtreſs of the ſea, and ſovereign of Greece, but XXII. 
deprived, in one fatal hour, of her ſhips, her 


walls, and her and reduced from the 
pride of power and proſperity to miſery, depen- 
dence, and ſervitude, without exerting one me- 
morable effort to brighten the laſt moment of her 
deſtiny, and to render her fall illuſtrious *. 


33 Nenoph. Hellen. I. ii. c. i. & 


| * 1 bo Diodor. I. xiii. 104 
—107. t, in yſand. P- 438. 
Agorat. 


in Eratoſth. & 
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Rapacity and Cruelty of the Spartan Government. 
— The Thirty Tyrants in Athens. — Perſecution of 
Lyfias and bis Family. —Theramenes oppoſes the 
Tyrants.—Sanguinary Speech of Crittas— Death 
of Theramenes,—Per ſecution and Death of Alct- 
biades.—T braſybulus ſeizes Phyle.— Defeats the 
Tyrants.— Memorable Speech of Thraſybulus.— 
Oath of Amneſty—not faithfully obſerved. 


CH SY. HE conqueſt of 1 — and the r 
ledged dominion of Sparta, terminated t 
TI memorable war of twenty-ſeven years. It till 
cy H remained for Lyſander to reduce the iſland of 8a - 
eruelty of mos, which enjoys the honourable diſtinction of 
the Spar- being the laſt ſettlement in the Eaſt that defied the 
tan $% ambition of Pericles, and the laſt which ſubmitted 
vernment- to the arms of Lyſander. The conquered iſlands 
and cities ſuffered ſtill greater vexations under the 
Spartan, than they had done under the Athenian, 
empire. Among the hoſtile factions * which am- 
bition or danger had formed in thoſe turbulent re- 
publics, Lyfander always preferred that party 
which poſſeſſed moſt craft, and leaſt patriotiſm. 
At the head of this cabal, he placed a Spartan 
| Harmoſtes, 


* Comp, Hellen. I. ii. p. 461. & Plut. iii- p. 31. in 
Lyſand. Lyſias adv. Eratoſth. p. 274. & Diodor. p. 396. It 


is , that and Lyſias, both contempora- 
lay wry ur matter of chronology ; the 


— 
the conqueſt of Samos before, and the other after, Lylander's 
vo to Athens. 


* were the ovepwria: IMG xa; apa, mentioned 
by Thucydides and Xenophon ; *© aſſociations, or rather 
conſpiracies, for mutual defence in courts of juſtice, and for 
mutual aſſiſtance in obtaining offices of power.” 
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Harmoſtes, or „ on whoſe obſequious CH AP. 
cruelty he could depend. The citadels were gar- XXII. 
riſoned by mercenaries; a tyrannical faction in- 
fulted as ſubjects, thoſe whom they had envied as 
rivals, or dreaded as enemies; and every ſpeci 

of licence and diſorder was exerciſed, with a pre- 

ſumption that could be equalled only by the tame- 

neſs with which it was endured *, The Aſiatic 

Greeks regretted the diſhonourable yoke of Perſia ; 

regretted the ſtern dominion of Athens ; 

both which ſeemed tolerable evils, compared to 

the oppreſſive cruelty of Sparta and Lyſander. 

The contributions, of which they had formerly fo 

much complained, no longer appeared exorbitant. 

Lyſander was the firſt and the laſt conqueror who 

im on thoſe feeble communities the enor- 

mous tribute of a thouſand talents +. | 


The unrelenting ſeverity of Sparta has uſually Cauſes to 


been aſcribed to the character of her ge- which 
neral, whoſe natural arrogance and cruelty were 
| Y 2 heigh- 


3 Inftead of the ſweet draught of Liberty, Sparta, accord- 
ing to Theopompus, gave Greece the bitter cup of Slavery. 
In the city of Miletus, be ſacrificed at once eight hundred 
men, of the democratical action, to the implacable rage of 
their adverſaries. Plut, in Lyſand. 

* Diodorus, p 400. fays, A rw n Tararer xal 
inavrer, more than a thouſand talents yearly ;” that is, 
above two hundred thouſand pounds. It may be computed 
from Plut. in Lyſand. & Xenoph. p. 462. that Lyſander ſeat - - 

home a ſtill larger ſum after the ſurrender of Samos. The 
law of Lycurgus reſpeRing gold and filver, which had been 
long virtually, was now formally, aboliſhed. The uſe of the 
precious metals was allowed to the ſtate, but forbidden to 
individuals, under pain of death. The prohibition, howe- 
ver, was univerſally diſregarded ; many Spartans poſſeſſed 
abundance of gold and ſilver; none incmred the penaliy of 
| the law. Compar, Plat. & loc. citat. & in 
Acchidam. | 


— ü A 


c HAP. heigh 
XXIII. tion of his fortune. From 
mall, and then unfortunate 


vious to remark, that whatever might 
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tened and confirmed by the ſudden exalta- 
imple citizen of a 
blic, he became, 
Greece. Athens 


in a few years, the arbiter 
acknowledged his 123 z the ſmaller cities 
courted his ; venal poets and orators 
extolled him with * and panegyrics; he 
was honoured with crowns and ſtatues, and wor- 
ſhipped by hymns and ſacriſices. Yet it is ob- 
be the tem- 
per and manners of Lyſander, his country is juſtly 
accountable for the wrongs which he was allowed 
to commit with impunity; and it is uncertain 
whether another general, in the ſame ſitu- 
ation, would have acted on different principles 

ſince the nature of the — 4 — and 
the ambitious views of republic, ſeemed to 
demand and juſtify uncommon exertions of ſeve- 
rity. In the adminiſtration of their domeſtic go- 
vernment, five or {ix thouſand Spartans tyranniſed 
over thirty thouſand Lacedzmonians ; theſe ty- 
ranniſed, with till greater rigour, over ' thrice that 
number of ſlaves ; and it was natural to 
that when the flaves were aſſociated with the 
troops ©, all theſe deſcriptions Spartans, 
Lacedzmonians, and Helots, would tyranniſe, 
with the emulation of cracky, over their con- 


quered ſubjects. 


The ſcanty materials of ancient hiſtory cannot 
us minutely to explain the humiliation and 
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„ a noel 
diſtreſs of the Aſiatic Greeks, oppreſſed by the HA. 
double tyranny of the Spartans, and of ther feb XXII. 
low- citizens. Contemporary writers, who beheld — 
this ſcene of miſery and deſolation, ſeem at a loſs 
for words to impreſs its horror. Ifocrates endea- 
vours to graſp the amplitude of the ſubject in the 
vague language of general deſcription ; by ſtrokes 
of exaggeration and hyperbole, he ſupplies ' the 

clear and poſitive information; but all 

the copiouſneſs and energy of the Greek tongue 
ſink beneath the heavy afflitions of that unfortu- 
nate people; and the mind of the orator ſeems to 
| labour with a thought which he is unable to ex- 
preſs 7. It is not, however, from ſuch rhetorical 
deſcriptions that we can attain an adequate and 
| ſatisfactory knowledge of the Spartan adminiſtra- 
q tion: hiſtory delights in plain and authentic facts; 
| and the rigorous treatment of the Athenians them- 
ſelves, will beſt repreſent the hardſhips inflicted 
on their Aſiatic colonies and dependencies. 


The Athenians had ſurrendered their fleet; The thirty 
their walls and harbours were demoliſhed'; their Zina, in 
citadel was occupied by a Lacedzmonian garri- oj" 
ſon, commanded by Callibius; the friend of Ly- xciv. . 

ſander ; and their government was uſurped: hy A. C. 404. 
thirty men, the dependants and * 


7 See the oration of Iſocrates on the peace, p. 171, &c. 
In the panegyric of Athens, ſpeaking of the ariſtocratical 
factions ſupported by Lyſander and the Lacedzmonians, Iſo- 
crates ſays, they conſiſted of wretches, ** whoſe cruelty and 
injuſtice are unexampled in the hiſtory of mankind. From 
what indignity did abſtain ? Into what exceſſes were 
they not tranſported ? They, who regarded the moſt factious 
as the moſt faithful ; the moſt treacherous as the moſt deſerv- 
ing. Their crimes proved inſectious, and changed the mild- 
neſs of human nature into ſavage ferocity, &c. See p. 52, 
&c, 


- . 
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CH AP, Sparta. The furious and profligate Critias formed 
XXIII. ap head for this ariſtocratical council, whoſe 
members have been juſtly branded in hiſtory un- 
der the name of the Thirty Tyrants*. On pre- 
tence of delivering the ſtate from the malice of 
informers, and the ine ye ec —— 4 dema- 
gogues, they deſtroyed the valuable portion 
T_T Niceratus, the ſon of Ni- 
cias, and a fon who inherited not only the opu- 
lence, but the virtues of his illuſtrious father, was 
condemned to death; Leon, the moſt public-ſpi- 
rited, and Antiphon, the moſt eloquent of his 
contemporaries, ſhared the fame fate; Thraſy- 
bulus and Anytus were baniſhed. Whoever was 
known to be powerful, was regarded as dange- 
rous ; whoeyer was ſuppoſed to be rich, was ac- 
cuſed as criminal. Strangers and citizens were 
involved in one promi'cuous ruin *. 


Fluſtrated Amidſt this general wreck of whatever was moſt 
by the worthy and reſpectable, | ſhall ſelect the perſecu- 
| —_——\ tion of Lyfias and his family, the only tranſaction 
Lyfias and Of that kind, recorded with ſuch circumſtances as 
his family. anſwer the ends of hiſtory, Cephalus, the fa- 
ther of that ingenious orator, was by birth a Sy- 

racuſan. The friendſhip of. Pericles perſuaded 

him to ſettle in. Athens, where, under the protec- 

tion of that powerful ſtateſman, he obtained 

wealth 


Their names are preſerved in Xenophon, Hellen. ii. 3. 
9 Xenoph. p. 462 which Cæſar, ap. Salluſt. de bello Catil. 
c. 51, evidently had in view. Lacedzmonii devictis Athe- 
nienſibus, triginta viros impoſuere. .. . Hi primo capere 
2 quemque, & omnibus inviſum, indemnatum necare. 
populus lætari, & merito dicere fieri- Poſt ubi paullatim 


licentia crevit juxta bonos & malos libidinoſe interficere. ... 
3 ſervitute oppteſſa, ſtultæ lætitiæ graves pœnas 
a | | 
Kenoph. I. ii. p. 463, & ſeqq. 
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wealth and honours. His inoffenſive and generous C H A P. 


character eſcaped the enmity and perſecution to 
which the opulent Athenians were commonly ex- 
poſed; and he enjoyed the rare felicity of living 
thirty years in the midft of continual trials and 
impeachments, without being obliged to appear as 
plaintiff or defendant in any litigation. His ſons, 
Lyſias and 5 — his — 
his generoſity, and his ortune. Thou 

poſſeſſed of *. moſt valuable accompliſhments, 
natural and acquired, the brothers prudently kept 
aloof from the dangerous paths of public life ; 
contented with their domeſtic felicity, they aſpired 
not to the rank of Athenian citizens ; but liberally 
contributed to ſupply the exigencies of the ſtate, 
from the profits of a flouriſhing manufacture of 
ſhields, which they carried on by the labour of an 
hundred and twenty flaves. - The cruelty of the 
thirty tyrants, from whoſe rapacious eye neither 
obſcurity could conceal, nor merit defend, occaſi- 
oned the death of Polemarchus, and the immedi- 
ate misfortunes, as well as the future glory of 
Lyſias, who acted a diſtinguiſhed part in over- 
turning that deteſtable ryranny, and in bringing 
its authors and abettors to condign puniſhment **. 


XXIII. 


The hiſtory is related by himſelf with perſpi- The ora- 


tyrants Theognis and Piſo acquainted their aſſoci- 
ates, that many ſt eſtabliſhed at Athens 
were diſaffected to the government. This was a 
plauſible pretence for rifling the effects of theſe 


_ unhappy men; a meaſure to which the thirty 


were not only excited by avarice, but prompted 
by fear. Money was become neceſſary for the 


in See the Life of Lyſias, and the Orations there referred 
ta, p. 116, & ſeqq. 


ſimplicity: The tor's ac- 


count of 


that mat - 


ter. 
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of their power, which, being found- 


XXII. ed on —_— and tyrannically adminiſtered, 


1 be maintained by the influence of cor- 
ption, and the mercenary aid of foreign troops. 
Deere: 
matter of little moment; the amaſſing of wealth 
was the principal object of their defire ; to gratify 
which, ten ſtrangers were at once devoted to de- 
ſtruction. In this number, indeed, were two 
poor men; a baſe and cruel artifice to perſuade 
you, Athenians! that the remaining eight had 
been condemned, not for the ſake of their riehes, 
but in order to the public tranquillity; as 
if the intereſt of the public had ever been the con- 
cern of that tyrannical cabal! Their infamous de- 
fign was executed with inhuman cruelty. Their 
victims were taken in their beds, at ſupper, in the 
privacy " of domeſtic retirement. Me they ſeized 
g the rites of hoſpitality ; my gueſts were 
rudely diſmiſſed ; I was delivered into the — — 
of the worthleſs Piſo. While his 
continued in the workſhop, taking a liſt 8 
ſlaves and effects, I aſked him, Whether mo- 
ney could fave my life? Tes, a conſiderable 
ſum.” * I will give you a talent of filver.” 
This he conſented to accept, as the price of my 
ſafety ; and to ſuch a melancholy ſituation was I 
reduced, that it afforded me a momentary conſo- 
lation to depend on the precarious faith of a man, 
who (as I well knew) deſpiſed every law, human 
and divine. But my comfort was of ſhort duration; 
for I had no ſooner my coffer to pay him 
the talent, than he ordered his attendant to ſeize 
the contents, conſiſting of three talents of ſilver, 
an hundred Daricks, three hundred Cyzicenes, 
and three filver cups. I intreated Piſo to allow 
me a ſmall ſum to defray the expence of my 


Journey. 
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eſcape with my life. Going out 


met the 


7 turning from the workſhop. They enquired, 


where we were going? Piſo anſwered, to examine 
: —— They de- 
; but commanded me to fol- 

ppus. Piſo whiſ- 


pon 
arrival, we found Theognis guarding ſeveral of 
companions in calamity. | I increaſed the 


b 


5 
fi 


f 
7 


5 


2 


FI 


journey. But he defired me to be thankful toCHAP. 
her, we XXIII. 
tyrants Melobius and Mneſitheides, re- W 
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CHAP. The Thirty juſtified theſe abominable acts of 
XXIII. cruelty by the — of a ſervile ſenate, which 
8 they ſtill allowed to ſubſiſt as the inſtrument and 
menes op- accomplice of their tyranny, It could not be ex- 
poſes the pected, however, that in a city accuſtomed to the 
tyrants, utmoſt liberty of opinion and freedom of debate, 
a body of five hundred, or even of thirty men, 
ſhould continue to agree in the ſame odious and 
_ oppreſſive meaſures. The firſt ſeeds of diſcord, or 

rather the firſt ſymptoms of repentance, appeared 
in the ſpeeches and behaviour of the bold and ac- 
tive Theramenes; 

thor of the uſt 

the humanity of his nature, 
incon 


were uſed to n 
„ tims whom his furious daily devoted ta 
deſtruction; under his protection the citizens aſ- 

ſembled, and their reſentment or de- 

ſpair; and it was juſtly a that the go- 
vernment of the Thirry might be diſſolved by the 
ſame means, and by the ſame man, who had ſet 
on foot and ſubverted the ſhort-lived tyranny of 
the four hundred. The preſent —_— in- 
deed, was defended by a Lacedzmonian 
bur the Thirty dreaded the influence 
menes over the foreign troops ; they dreaded fill 
more his influence over the Athenian citizens. 

When they conſidered the rious tenure of 
their authority, and the unjuſt violence of their 

adminiſtration, they reflected on the paſt with 

pain, and viewed the. future with terror. But 
18 viii. 68. & ſeqq. Lyſias adverſ. Eratoſth. 


Xenophon paints him more favourably ; and Ariſtot. apud 
— Iii. 1 p. 350, & ſeqq. ſtill more favourably 
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they had gone too far to retreat, and nothing re-CHAP. 
mained but to prop the tottering fabric of their XXIII. 
power by enlarging its baſe. Three thouſand ci- H—- 


tizens were invited to participate in the advantages 
and dangers of their government. The reſt were 
diſarmed and treated with an increaſe of ſeverity. 


Theramenes vainly 


the criminal de- He is ac- 


ſigns of his colleagues, who implicitly ſubmitted cuſed by 
their opinions to the implacable fury of Critias. Critias. 


He it was who chiefly encouraged them boldly to 
23 wen to the un-. 
ited gratification of their paſſions. The ſafety 
of Theramenes, he aſſured them, was no longer 
compatible with their own. His delicacy, real or 
affected, was totally inconſiſtent with the ſpirit of 
the preſent adminiſtration ; nor could the govern- 
ment of Thirty, any more than that of one ty- 
rant, admit of being curiouſly canvaſſed, or faſ- 
tidiouſly oppoſed. Theſe fentiments being re- 
ceived with approbation, we might expect that 
Theramenes ſhould have been deſtroyed by that 
ſudden and open violence which had proved fatal 
to ſo many others. But as the moſt daring vio- 
lators of the Jaws of ſociety are obliged toeſtablifh 
and obſerve ſome rules of juſtice, in their conduct 
towards each other, it had been refolved by the 
Thirty, that, amidſt the violent and capricious 
outrages which they committed againſt their ſub- 
jects, none of their own. number ſhould be put to 
death without the benefit of a trial before the ſe- 
nate; a privilege extending to the three thouſand 


intruſted with the uſe of arms, and ſufficiently de- 
noting the miſerable condition of the other citi- 
zens. The ſenate was afſembled to try Thera- 
menes; but this tribunal was ſurrounded by 
armed men. When the pretended criminal ap- 


peared, 
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c HA P. peared, Critias addreſſed the court in a ſpeech too 
XXII. remarkable ever to be forgotten. 


nary 


Should you imagine, O ſenators! conſidering 


the great numbers who have ſuffered death, that 


Speech of we have been guilty of unneceſſary cruelty » you 


Uas. 


will alter that opinion on reflecting that revolu- 
tions of government muſt always be attended 
with bloodſhed ; but particularly when a populous 
city hke Athens, which has been long pampered 
with liberty, is reduced under the dominion of a 
few. The actual form of adminiſtration was im- 


| poſed by the Lacedzmonians as the condition of 


the public ſafety. In order to maintain its autho- 
rity we have removed thoſe ſeditious de 
whoſe democratical madneſs hath occaſioned all 


our paſt calamities. Jt is our duty to proceed in 


this uſeful work, and to deſtroy, without fear or 


compaſſion, all who would diſturb the public tran- 
Should a man of this dangerous diſpo- 


tion to their de 
tection of the popu 
fair and favourable, he pu 
with his companions, but, on 
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the veſſel to her deſtined harbour. This dan-CHAP. 
gerous inconſiſtency ought, indeed, to have been XXIII. 
expected from a man to whole character perfidy —v— 
is congenial. He began his political career under 
the direction of his father Hagnon, a violent par- 
tiſan of democracy. He afterwards changed his 
ſyſtem, in order to obtain the favour of the 
nobles. He both eſtabliſhed and diſſolved the 

vernment of the four hundred; and the whole 

rain of his behaviour proves him unfit to govern, 
and unworthy to live : 


Theramenes made a copious and perſuaſive Therame- 
defence, acknowledging, ** That he had often ves de- 
changed his conduct, but denying that he had ſence. 
ever varied his princi When the 
flouriſhed he had maintained the juſt rights, but 
repreſſed the infolence, of the When it 
became neceſſary to alter the form of the republic, 
* 1 

upported power, but oppoſed 
the tyranny, of the 1 Under every 
adminiſtration of government he had approved 
himſelf the friend of moderation and juſtice, 
which he ſtill continued, and ever would continue, 
to recommend and enforce, convinced that thoſe 
virtues alone could give ſtability and permanence 
to any ſyſtem of government, whether ariſtocra- 
tical or popular. 


The ſenators murmured applauſe, unawed by Thera- 
the preſence of Critias and his affociates. But this menes 
furious tyrant made a ſignal to the armed men, draggedto 
who ſurrounded the ſenate-houſe, to ſhew the en. 
points of their : and then ſtepping for- 
U EET EE GEE o- 

t 


Kenoph. p. 464—466.4 
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CHAP. dent magiſtrate, to prevent the jon and 
XX111, danger of his friends. The countenance of thoſe 
—— brave youths (pointing to his armed partiſans) 


ſufficiently diſcovers that they will not permit 


you to fave a man who is manifeſtly ſubverting 
the government: I. therefore, with the general 
conſent, ſtrike the name of Theramenes from the 


liſt of thoſe who have a right to be tried before 


the ſenate; and, with the approbation of my col- 
| condemn him to immediate death.” 
Rouſed by this un ed and bloody ſentence, 
Theramenes ſtarted from his ſeat, and ſprang to 
the altar of the ſenate-houſe, at once imploring 
the compaſſion, and urging the intereſt of the 
ſpectators, whoſe names, he obſerved, might be 
ſtruck out, and whoſe lives might be ſacrificed, 
as unjuſtly and cruelly as his own. But the terror 
of armed violence prevented any aſſiſtance or 
interceſſion ; and the eleven men (for thus the 
Athenian delicacy ſtyled the executioners of public 
juſtice) dragged him from the altar, and hurried 
him to execution. 


Hisdeath. In proceeding through the market-place the 
unhappy vietin of gomey invoked the favour 
and gratitude of his fellow 

been protected by his eloquence, and defended 

by his valour. the impudent Satyrus, the 

chief miniſter of vengeance both in authority and 
cruelty, ſternly told him, that if he continued 
his lamentations and u he ſhould foon cry 
in good earneſt: And ſhall I not,” ſaid The- 
ramenes, though I remain filent?” When he 


'5 Ort eee, u. pen ae. Literally, that he would 


cry out unleſs he were filent. The inaccurate language of 
the executioner furniſhed occaſion to the ſmart ceply of 
Theramenes. 


citizens, who had often 


— . 
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drank the fatal hemlock, he poured a libation on C HAF. 
the ground with a health to the honeſt Critias; XXIII. 
circumſtances unworthy. to relate, if they proved 

not, that even in his laſt moments, he was for- 

ſaken neither by his facetiouſneſs nor by his for- 

titude . 


The death of Theramenes delivered the tyrants Exceſſive 
from the only reſtraint which tended to controul cruelty 
their infolence, and to moderate their cruelty. of the 
They might now indulge in all the licentiouſneſs ts. 
of outrage, without the fear of reproach or the 
danger of reſiſtance. Their miſerable ſubjects 
were driven from the city, from the Piræus, from 
their houſes, their farms, and their villages, which 
were divided among the deteſtable inftruments 
of an odious uſurpation. Nor did the tyrants ſtop 
here. A mandate was publiſhed, enforced by the 
authority of the Spartan ſenate, prohibiting any 
Grecian city to receive the unfortunate fugitives. 
But this inhuman order was almoſt univerſally 
diſobeyed; the ſacred laws of hoſpitality prevailed 
over the terror of an unjuſt decree; Thebes, 
Argos and Megara were crowded with Athenian 


exiles *”. 


In exerciſing thoſe abominable acts of cruelty, They 
the Thirty probably conſulted the immediate dread the 
ſafety of their perſons, but they precipitated the — 

| downfal Ad 


| | ades. 

* Xenoph, p. 470. The glorious death of Theramenes 
cancelled the imperfeftions of his life. That his character 
was inconſtant, moſt writers allow. Lyfias adverſus Era- 
toſthen. accuſes him of many deliberate crimes; but he 
died in a virtuous cauſe, and, however he acted, left the 
ſcene gracefully. *©* Quam me delectat Theramenes ! quam 
elato animo eſt! Etſi enim flemus, cum legimus, tamen non 
miſerabiliter vir clarus motitut. C1c, Tuſc. Quaſt. 

* Diodor. |. xiv. p. 236. 
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downfal of their power. The oppreſſed Athe- 
nians, whoſe ſufferings ſeemed no longer tole- 
rable, required only a leader to rouſe them to 
arms, and to conduct them to victory and to ven- 
geance. This danger the tyrants had greater 
reaſon to apprehend, ſince they could not expect 
a reinforcement to the garriſon, while the efforts 
of Lyſander and the were principally 
directed towards the extenſion of their Aſiatic 
conqueſts. The abilities and reſentment of Alci- 
biades pointed him out as the perſon beſt quali- 
fied to undertake the arduous and honourable 


deſign of re-afſembling the fugitives, and of ani- 


mating them with courage to recover their loſt 
country. That illuſtrious exile had been driven 
from his Thracian fortreſs by the terror of the 
Lacedzmonians, then maſters of the Helleſpont, 
and had acquired a ſettlement under the protec- 
tion of Pharnabazus, in the little village 
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of night to ſurround and ſet fire to his houſe, cya P. 
which, according to the faſhion of the country, XXIII. 
was chiefly compoſed of light and combuſtible =w— 
materials. The crackling noiſe of the flames 
| alarmed Alcibiades, whoſe own treacherous cha- 
| rafter rendered him always ſuſpicious of treachery. 
| He ſnatched his ſword, and, twiſting his mantle 
round his left arm, ruſhed through the flaming 
| edifice, followed by his faithful Arcadian friend, 
and by his affectionate miſtreſs Timandra **. The 
| cowardice of the Phrygians, declining to meet 
the fury of his aſſault, covered him with a ſhower 
of javelins. But even theſe Barbarians ſpared the 
weakneſs and the ſex of Timandra, whoſe tears 
and entreaties obtained the melancholy con ſola- 
1 tion of burying her unfortunate lover; a man 
| whoſe various character can only be repreſented 
in the wonderful viciſſitudes of his life and for- 
tune ; and who, eminently adorned with 
the advan of birth, wealth, valour, and elo- 
quence, endowed with uncommon gifts of 
nature, and acquirements of art, yet deficient in 
diſcretion and probity, involved his country and 
himſelf in inextricable calamities. 


| Although the life of Alcibiades had been highly Thraſy- 
pernicious to his country, his death, at this par- bulus, 
ticular juncture, might be regarded as a misfor- _ 
tune, it the Athenian exiles at Thebes had not of fugi- 
been headed by a man who poſſeſſed his excel- tives, 
lencies, purified from his defects and vices. The ſeizes 
enterpriſing courage of Thraſybulus was animated Fhyla. 
by the love of liberty; and while he generally 
followed the rules 2 juſtice and humanity, he 
had 


1 Corn. Nepos, & Plut. in Alcibiad. 
1 His conduct, as will appear hereafter, was not uniform. 


the ene- ed by this danger they diſpatched ſeveral 
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CHAP, had imity to conceive, abilities to con- 
XXIII. duct, and to accompliſh, the boldeſt 
——— and moſt arduous deſigns. Having communi- 
cated his intentions to the unhappy fugitives in 
Thebes and Megara, he encouraged a body of 
ſeventy intrepid followers to ſeize the important 
fortreſs of Phyla, fituate on the Bceotian and 
The ty- Athenian frontier. This daring enterpriſe alarm- 
2 baf- " the tyrants, who N forth with the 8 
mn of their troops to di > new garriſon. t 
— the natural ſtrength of the hes ba 
diſlodge aſſault; and, when they determined to inveſt it, 
them. the unexpected violence of a tem accom- 
panied with an extraordinary fall of ſnow*®, 
obliged them to deſiſt from their undertaking. 
They returned with precipitation to Athens, 
leaving behind part of their attendants and bag- 
gage, which fell a prey to the garriſon of Phyla; 
the ſtrength of which continually augmented by 
the confluence of Athenian exiles, and ſoon in- 
creaſed from ſeventy, to ſeven hundred, men. 


Thraſy- The tyrants had juſt reaſon to a that 
bulus ſur- theſe daring invaders might ravage the ſurround- 


— ing country, and even attack the capital. Alarm- 


troops 

my. of horſe, with the greater part of their Lacedæ- 
monian mercenaries, who encamped in a woody 
country, at the diſtance of fifteen furlongs from 

Phyla, ia order to watch the motions and repreſs 

the incurſions of the enemy. But theſe forces, 

which had been ſent to guard the territory and 
city from ſurpriſe, were themſelves ſurpriſed by 
Thraſybulus, who filently marched forth in the 
night, poſted his men amidſt the concealed intri- 
CACICS 


— Tis 1unTos xv mayer Autns. Xenoph. p. 471. 


baffled their 
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cacies of the foreſt, and ſuddenly attacked the CH AP. 


Lacedæmonians before they had time to recollect 
themſelves, or even to ſtand to their arms. The 
dread of an ambuſh probably prevented the wary 
neral from following them to any great diſtance 
rom the garriſon. An hundred and twenty men 
were ſlain in the purſuit; a trophy was erected ; 
the baggage and arms were conveyed in triumph 
to Phyla . 


XXIII. 


The news of this diſaſter inſpired the Thirty The ty- 


A rants re- 
move to 


Eleuſis. 


with ſuch terror that they no longer 
demoliſhed city like Athens as proper for their 
reſidence. They determined to remove to the 
neighbouring town of Eleuſis, which, in caſe of 
extremity, ſeemed more capable of defence. The 
three thouſand, who were entruſted with the uſe 
of arms, accompanied them thither, and aſſiſted 
them in treacherouſly putting to death all ſuch of 
the Eleuſinians as were t diſaffected to the 
uſurpation. Under pretence of muſtering the 
inhabitants, thoſe unhappy men were ſingly con- 
ducted through a narrow gate leading to the 
ſhore, where they were ſucceſſively diſarmed, 
bound, and executed, by the cruel inſtruments of 
tyranny az. 


Meanwhile the garriſon of Phyla continually Thraſy- 


received new reinforcements. The orator Ly ſias, 
whoſe domeſtic ſufferings have been recently de- 


bulus 
marches 


ſcribed, collected three hundred men to take ven- 2 ** 


geance on the murderers of his brother, and the 
authors of his own baniſhment*. Theſe uſeful 
2Z 2 ſupplies 


*3 Juſtin, I. v. c. ix. The compiler, with his uſual inac- 
curacy, fays Lyſias Syracuſanus orator. 


Puzus. 


* r S i _— 
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CH AP. ſupplies encouraged Thraſy bulus to attempt ſur- 
XXIII. prifing the Piræus, the inhabitants of which, con- 


ſiſting chiefly of tradeſmen, merchants, and mari- 
ners, bore with great impatience and indignation, 
the injuries of a ſubordinate council of Ten, the 
obſequious imitators of the Thirty. This enter- 
priſe was crowned with ſucceſs, although the 
tyrants brought forth their whole force to oppoſe 
it. Having intercepted their march to the place, 
Thraſy bulus occupied a riſing ground, which gave 
him a deciſive advantage in the engagement. 


Addreſſes Before leading his men to action, he animated 


his fol- 


fight of 
the ene- 
my. 


their valour and reſentment, by reminding them, 
| lowers in that the enemy on the right conſiſted of thoſe 


Lacedzmonians whom only five days before they 
had ſhamefully routed and put to flight ; that the 
troops on the left were commanded by the Thirty 
tyrants, who had unjuſtly driven them into baniſh- 
ment, confiſcated their property, and murdered 
their deareſt friends. But the gods have finally 
given us the opportunity (long ardently defired) 
to face our with arms in our hands, 
and to take vengeance on their multiplied wicked- 
neſs and cruelty. When they inveſted us at 
Phyla, the gods, conſulting our ſafety, ruffled the 
ſerenity of the ſky with an unexpected tempeſt. 
The aſſiſtance of Heaven enabled us, with a hand- 
ful of men, to raiſe a trophy over our numerous 
foes; and the ſame divine Providence ſtill favours 
us with the moſt manifeſt marks of partiality. 
The enemy are drawn up in a deep and cloſe 
array ; they muſt be obliged to aſcend the emi- 
nence; the javelins of their rear cannot reach 
beyond their van; while, from the reverſe of 
theſe circumſtances, no weapon of ours needs be 
diſcharged in vain. Let us avail ourſelves, ” 
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fore, of an arrangement evidently produced by c HA p. 
the favour of Heaven; each ſoldier remembering, XXIII. 
that he never can atchieve a more honourable —v— 
victory, or obtain a more glorious tomb .“ 


The revered authority of the prieſt enforced The ty- 
the exhortation of the general. He promiſed M 
them complete ſucceſs, provided they forbore to — 

e, till one of their men were killed or wound - 
ed: Then,” added he, I will conduct you on 
to victory, though I myſelf ſhall fall.” He had 
ſcarcely ended, when the enemy threw their jave- 
lins; upon which, as if guided by a divine im- 
pulſe, he ruſhed forward to the attack. Both 
parts of his prediction were accompliſhed. The 
battle was neither long nor bloody; but Critias 
and Hippomachus, the two moſt violent of the 
tyrants, were left among the ſlain. Thraſybulus 
judiciouſly avoided to purſue the ſcattered fugi- 
tives, who being ſuperior in number, might ſtiil 
rally and renew the battle, if he quitted the advan- 
tage of the ground. But having proceeded to 
the foot of the hill, he ſtopped the ardqur of his 
troops, and commanded the herald Cleocritus to 
proclaim with a loud voice, * Wherefore, Athe- His pro- 
nians! would you fly from your countrymen ? clamation 
Wherefore have you driven them from the city? tothe van- 
Why do you thirſt for their blood? We are all hed. 
united by religious, civil, and domeſtic ties. 
Often, with combined arms, have we fought, by 
ſea and land, to defend our common country and 
common freedom. Even in this unnatural civil 
war, excited and fomented by the ambition of 
impious and abominable tyrants, who have ſhed 
more blood in eight months, than the 4 


2 Xenoph. p. 4 3. & Diodor. I. Av. p. 414. 


- — — —— — — — 
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C H A Þ neſians, our public enemies, in ten years. We 
XXII. have lamented your misfortunes as much as our 
—vYS— own; nor is there a man whom you have left on 
the field of battle, whoſe death does not excite 
our ſympathy, and increaſe our affliction.” The 
tyrants, dreading the effect of a proclamation well 
calculated to fow the ſeeds of diſaffection, led off 
their troops with t precipitation ; and Thra- 
ſybulus, without ſtripping the dead, marched to 

the Pirzus *. 


Govern- Next day the Thirty, ſhamefully diſcomfited 

ment of in the engagement, and deprived of Critias, their 

the De- furious, but intrepid leader, took their melan- 

cemviis; choly ſeats in council with ft indications of 
expected ruin. Their unfortunate ſubjects ac- 
cuſed their commanders, and each other; a new 
ſedition aroſe ; nor was the ferment allayed, until 
the tyrznts had been deprived of their dignity, 
and ten magiſtrates (one elected from each tribe) 
appointed in their room *. The ſurviving tyrants, 
with thoſe who were too cloſely united with them 
in guilt, not to be united in intereſt, fled to 
Eleuſis. 


28 violent It might be expected that the Decemvics, who 
as that now aſſumed the government, ſhould have been 
5 — deterred from injuſtice by the fatal example of 
their predeceſſors. But in the turbulent republics 

of Greece, however free in theory, men were little 
acquainted with the benefits of practical liberty. 
Whether the nobles, or people, or a prevailing 

faction of either; whatever party in the ſtate 
obtained the chief adminiftration, their authority 

was almoſt alike oppreflive and tyrannical. Alter- 


nately 


+5 Xenoph. p. 474. 
26 Idem, ibid, & Iſocrat. ii. p. 426. 
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* | nately maſters and ſlaves, thoſe fierce republicans C H AP. 
* were either unable or unwilling to draw that XXIII. 
- deciſive and impervious line between the power 
5 of government, and the liberty of the ſubject; a 


ff 

j- The Ten had no ſooner been inveſted with the Lyſander 

0 enſigns of command, than they ſhewed an equal marches 
inclination with the Thirty to obey the Lacedæ- nn 
monians, and to tyranniſe over their fellowv- 

Y citizens . After various ſkirmiſhes, which hap- 

C pened in the courſe of two weeks, and generally 

4 ved honourable to the bravery and conduct of 

f Thrafybulus, the tyrants both in Eleuſis and in 

8 Athens diſpatched meſſengers to ſolicit farther 

F aſſiſtance from Sparta and Lyſander. That active 

! and enterpriſing leader employed his uſual dili- 

, gence to protect the government which he had 

) eſtabliſhed. At the head of a powerful body of 

» mercenaries, he marched to the Pirzus, which 

i he inveſted by land; while his brother Libys, 

n 


1 we —Y = „ 


line which forms the only ſolid barrier of an 
uniform, conſiſtent, and rational freedom. 


who commanded a conſiderable ſquadron, blocked 
up the harbour. 


Theſe vigorous exertions reſtored the 
and courage of the tyrants; nor can it be doubted 
that Thraſybulus and his followers muſt have 


ſpeedily been compelled to ſurrender, had the 


commanders been allowed to act without 
controul. But the proud arrogance of Lyſander, 
and the rapacious avarice of his dependants, pro- 
voked the indignation and reſentment of what- 
ever was moſt reſpectable in his country. The 
kings, magiſtrates, and ſenate, conſpired to 
humble 


* Lyſias adverſ. Eratoſth. p. 21 2. & ſeqq. 
:* Xenoph. p. 476. & Diodor. ubi ſupra, 


His mea · 
ſures 
thwarted 
by Pau- 
ſanias. 
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CHAP, humble his ambition; and, leſt he ſhould enjoy 

XXIII. the glory of conquering Athens a ſecond time, 
Paufanias, the moſt popular and beloved of the 
Spartan princes, haſtily levied the domeſtic troops, 
and a conſiderable body of Peloponneſian allies, 
and marching through the Iſthmus of Corinth 
encamped in the neighbourhood of Athens; little 
ſolicitous to increaſe the diſſentions in that city, 
provided he could anticipate and thwart the mea- 
ſures of Lyſander. 


Pauſanias While the two Lacedæmonian armies diſco- 
eſpouſes yered, in the diſtance of their encampments, a 
the inte- diſunion of their views and intereſts, an incident 
Thraſy- happened which determined Pauſanias to under- 
bulus and take the protection of Thraſybulus and his adhe- 
his adhe- rents; a reſolution to which he was naturally 
rents. inclined from oppoſition to an envied and odious 
xciv. 2. rival. Diognotus, an Athenian of an amiable 
A. C. 403. and reſpectable character, brough 


t him the chil- 
dren of Niceratus and Eucrates; the former the 
ſon, the latter the brother, of the great Nicias, 
with whom the Spartan king was connected by 
the hereditary ties of hoſpitality and friendſhip. 
Having placed the helpleſs infants on his knees, 
he 2 2 leo ap „ for the 
memory ir m ed anceſtor, to pit 

their innocence and weakneſs, and to defend 
them againſt the cruel tyranny of a worthleſs 
faction, ambitious to cut off and deſtroy whatever 
was diſtinguiſhed by birth, wealth, or virtue . 
This affecting ſcene, had it failed to touch the 
heart * 2 2 leaſt have afforded 
him a plauſible pretence for embracing the party 
of Thraſybulus, which numbered among its ad- 


„ Lyſias adv. Poliuchum, p. 323. and the tranſlation of 
„rn 
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herents the friends and family of Nicias, who had CH AP. 
long been ſuſpected of an undue attachment to XXIII. 
the Spartan intereſt. — 


Before he could fully perſuade the enemy of his Commiſ- 
favourable intentions, ſeveral bloody ſkirmiſhes fioners ap- 
were fought, in which the partiſans of _ — 
defended the Piræus with unequal force, but * 5 
with uncommon reſolution ®, At length Pauſa - athens. 
nias made them underſtand, that, inſtead of de- 
ſtroying their he wiſhed to protect their 
liberties. In Athens his emiſfaries made known 
this unexpected revolution, which excited a nu- 
merous party to throw off the yoke of the tyrants, 
and to defire a reconciliation with their fellow- 
citizens in the Piræus. The deputies were fa- 
vourably received by the Spartan king, and ſent, 
under protection, to overtures of 
accommodation to the ephori and ſenate, The 
meſſengers of Lyſander and the tyrants endea- 
1 

ing their tion, ns appointed 
fifteen commiſhoners, who, in conjunction with 
Pauſanias, were empowered to ſettle the affairs of 
Athens 3 


With the approbation, or rather by the com- This hap- 
mand of thoſe miniſters, the Athenian factions pily ei- 
ceaked | from bottifey the trons were diveſted f*<<d. 

Ir power; the foreign fon was with- 
drawn; and the 44 re · eſtabliſſi - 
ed. This important revolution was remarkable 
for its ſingular mildneſs. The authors and in- 
ſtruments of the moſt oppreſſive uſurpation re- 
corded in the annals of any people were allowed 

| to 


3 Xenoph. Diodor. 
3* Xenoph. p. 478. 
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CHAP. to retire in ſafety to Eleuſis. Thraſybulus con- 


XXIII. 


ducted a military to the temple of 
Minerva in the citadel, where the acknowledg- 
ments of thanks and facrifice were offered to that 
protecting divinity, who had reſtored the virtuous 
exiles to their country, and healed the diviſions 
of the ſtate. The citizens who had been baniſh- 
ed, and thoſe who had driven them into baniſh- 
ment, joined in this ſolemn exerciſe of religious 
duty; after which, convening in full aſſembly, 
they were addreſſed by Thraſybulus in theſe 
memorable words : 


„The experience of your paſt tranſactions 
may enable you, men of Athens! to know each 
other, and to know yourſelves. On what pre- 
tence could you, who drove us from the city, abet 
a yrannical faction? Why would you have en- 
ſlaved your fellow-citizens? On what ſuperiority 
of merit could you found your claim of domi- 
nion? Is it that you are more honeſt and vir- 
tuous? Yet the people whom you inſulted never 
relieved their poverty by unjuſt gain; whereas 
the tyrants, whom you ſerved, increaſed their 
wealth by the moſt oppreſſive rapacity. Is it that 
you are more brave and warlike ? Yet this in- 
jured people, alone and unaſſiſted, and almoſt 
unarmed, have overcome your ſuperior numbers, 
reinforced by the Lacedzmonian garriſon, the 
powerful ſuccours of Paufanias, and the expe- 
rienced mercenaries of Lyſander. As you muſt 
yield the prize both of probity and of proweſs, fo 
neither can you claim the honour of ſuperior 
prudence and fagacity. You have been not only 
conquered in war, but overcome in ation, 
by the people whom you deſpiſed; to whom 
your ian maſters have delivered Jon 


C @.cAS ©... » 
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like biting curs**, bound and muzzled, to be CHAP. 
juſtly puniſhed for your unprovoked inſolence XXIII. 


and audacity. But as to you, my fellow- ſuf- 
ferers and fellow-exiles! you, who ſhared the 
hardſhips of my baniſhment, and who now ſhare 
the triumph of my victorious return, I exhort 
you to forgive and forget our common injuries. 
Let the dignity of your ſentiments adorn the 
ſplendour of your actions. Prove yourſelves ſu- 
perior to your enemies, not only in valour but in 
clemency, that moderation may produce concord, 
and concord ſtrength.” 


The effect of this 


extraordinary reſolution of the aſſembly. Dur- 
ing the uſurpation of the Thirty, an hundred 
talents had been borrowed from the Lacedæmo- 
nians, to ſupport the rigorous cruelty of a go- 
vernment which had baniſhed five thouſand *, 
and put to death, untried, fifteen hundred cici- 
zens, The —_— of this ſum was not to 
be expected from the people at large, againſt 
whoſe intereſt and ſafety it had been fo noto- 
riouſly employed. Yet the Athenians unanimouſ- 
ly reſolved, on this occaſion, that the money 
ſhould be charged indiſcriminately on them all“. 
This unexampled 2 might have encou- 
raged even the enfeebled party of the tyrants to 
return from Eleuſis. But they were too ſenſible 
of their guilt to expect forgiveneſs or impurity. 
Having fortified their inſecure reſidence, in the 

| beſt 


ow Qi rug Jaxrorras Ae Tyrwvri rare Nein. Xenoph. 
Hellen. ii. ſub. fin. In their compariſons the ancients, it is 
well known. regarded juſtneſs more than dignity. 

33 Hocrat. in Arcopag. p. 345, fays upwards of five hun- 
dred. 3 the one-half of the citizens. 

3+ Ifocrates, ibid. & p. 495 of the tranſlation. 


enthuſiaſm, excited The am- 
and diffuſed by Thraſybulus, appeared in a very neſty. 
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C H AP. beſt manner that their circumſtances could per- 
XXIII. mit, they began to prepare arms; to collect mer- 
> cenaries; and to try, anew, 
But their unequal hoſtility, the effect of rage 
deſpair, was eaſily defeated by the vigour 

new blic. The moſt obnoxious leaders ſeal- 

ed, with their blood, the ſafety of their adherents, 

who ſubmitted to the clemency of Thraſybulus, 

That fortunate and magnanimous commander 
generouſly undertook their cauſe, and obtained a 
decree of the people for reſtoring them to the city, 
for —— them in their 1 privi- 
buryi in oblivion, memory 
2 The aſſembly even ra- 
tified, by oath, this act of , of which both 
the idea and the name have been adopted by moſt 
civiliſed nations, and extolled by all hiſtorians, 
ancient and modern; who dazzled by the ſplen- 
dour of a tranſaction ſo honourable to Thraſybu- 
lus and to Athens, have univerſally forgot to 
mention, that the conditions of the amneſty were 
not 


T5 Among theſe offences were reckoned the arbitrary laws 
enacted during their uſurpation. All theſe laws were annulled, 
and thoſe of Solon, Cliſthenes, Pericles, &c. re-eftabliſhed. It 
appears that the Athenians embraced the ſame opportunity of 
examining their ancient laws, aboliſhing ſuch as no longer 
ſuited the condition of the times, and enacting ſome new ones. 
Andocid. Orat, i. de Myſter. p. 212. & De adv. Timocrat. 
p. 469. The year in which the was reſtored, or, in 
other words, the archonſhip of Euclides was regarded, there- 
fore, is an important æta in Athenian juriſprudence. The only 
material alterations on record conſiſt, 1. In the law, confining 
the right of voting in the aſſembly to thoſe born of Athenian 
mothers. Formerly it ſufficed that the father was a citizen, 
the condition of the mother not being regarded. Athenzus, 
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not faithfully obſerved. Yet there is the fulleſt c H A P. 
evidence to prove **, that, when the tyrants were XXIII. 
no more, the abettors of their uſurpation were 
accuſed, convicted, and puniſhed, for crimes of ſerved. 

which they had been promiſed indemnity _— 

folemn oath. So true it is, that the Athenians had 
wiſdom to diſcern, but wanted to prac- 

tiſe, the leſſons of ſound policy, or even the rules 

of juſtice. 


6 See I. Ora againſt Agoratus and Eratoſt henes, 
from p. 9 


CHAP. 
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"= 3 8 XXIV, 


L euſation of Socrates.—Artifices of bis Accuſers. 
Alis Defence.—Condemnation.—Hiddreſs to the 
Tudges.—-His Comuerſaton in Priſon—and 
Death.—Tranfient Perſecution of bis Diſciples. 
—/F Tings of Cebes—A&ſchines.—State of Phi- 
{fo phy.—Of the Fine Arts.—Of Literature — 
Herodotus —T hucydid?s— Xenophon. — Tranſilion 
to the public Tranſuctians of Greece —The Spar- 
tans invade Elis.—The Meſſenians driven from 
Greece.—Hiftory of Cyrene—Of Sicily War 
with Curthage.—Stege of Agrigentum.—Reign of 
Di-nyftus.—Sictly the firſt Province of Rome. 


CHAP. TT were well for the honour of Athens, if none 
XXIV. but the cruel abettors of an ariſtocratical fac- 
n wag tion had experienced the unjuſt rigour of its tri- 
on of So- bunals. But among the firſt memorable tranſac- 
crates. tions, after the re-eſtabliſhment of democracy, 
Olymp. happened the trial and condemnation of Socrates; 
A ©, man guiltleſs of every offence but that of dif- 
4 racing, by his illuſtrious merit, the vices and 
follies of his contemporaries. His death ſealed 
the inimitable virtues of his uſeful and honourable 
life; it ſeemed to be beſtowed as a favour, not 
inflicted as a puniſhment ; fince, had Socrates, 
who had already paſſed his ſeventieth year, yield- 
ed to the decays of nature, his fame would have 
deſcended leſs ſplendid, certainly more doubtful, 


to poſterity. | 


Principal The remote cauſe of his tion was the 
cauſes of ludicrous farce of Ariſtophanes, entitled the 
—-<aad Clouds ; to which we had occaſion formerly to 
ws allude. 
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allude. In this infamous performance Socrates is C HA P. 
introduced denying the religion of his country, XXIV. 
corrupting the morals of his diſciples, and profeſ- 


ling the odious arts of ſophiſtry and chicane. 
The envy of a licentious populace, which ever 
attends virtue too independent to court, and too 
ſincere to flatter them, gradually envenomed the 
ſhafts of the poet, and malignantly infinuated 
that the pretended ſage was really ſuch a perſon 
as the petulance of Ariſtophanes had deſcribed 
him. The calumny was greedily received, and 
its virulence embittered by the craft of deſigning 
prieſts and ambitious demagogues, as well as by 
the reſentment of bad poets and vain ſophiſts, 
whoſe pretended excellencies the diſcernment of 
Socrates had unmaſked, and whoſe irritable tem- 
per his ſincerity had grievouſly offended *. From 
ſuch a powerful combination it ſeems extraordi- 
nary that Socrates ſhould have lived fo long, eſpe- 
cially ſince, during the democracy, he never diſ- 
guifed his conternpt for the capricious levity, in- 
zuſtice, and cruelty of the multitude, and during 
the uſurpation of the Thirty, openly arraigned 
the vices, and defied the authority of theſe odious 
tyrants. His long eſcape he himſelf aſcribed to 
his total want of ambition. Had he intermed- 
dled in public affairs, and endeavoured, by arm- 
ing himſelf with authority, to withſtand the cor- 
ruptions of the times, his more formidable oppo- 

| tion 


* The cauſes of his perſecution, which are hinted at in 
Xenophon's Apology for Socrates, are more fully 1 
in that written by Plato. Vid. Plat. Apolog. Socrat. vi. 
From theſe two admirable treatiſes of practical morality, to- 
gether with the firſt chapter of Xenophon's Memorabilia, 
ons Plato's Phædo, the narrative ia the text is principally ex- 
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CHAP. ſition would have expoſed him to an earlier fate - 
XXIV. Notwithſtanding his private ſtation it ſeems ſtill to 
have appeared remarkable to his diſciples, that, 
amidſt the litigious turbulence of democracy, his 
invidious fame and merit ſhould have eſcaped per- 

ſecution during a long life of ſeventy years. 


Artificees When his enemies finally determined to raiſe 
of his ac- an accuſation againſt him, it required uncommon 
cuſers addreſs to give their malignant calumnies the ap- 
pearance of probability. Socrates converſed in 
public with every deſcription of men, in all places, 
and on all occaſions. His opinions were as well 
known as his perſon, and ever uniform and con- 
ſiſtent ; he taught no ſecret doctrines; admitted 
no private auditors; his leſſons were open to all; 
and, that they were gratuitous, his poverty, com- 
pared with the exorbitant wealth of the ſophiſts 
who accuſed him, furniſhed abundant proof. 
To balance theſe ſtubborn circumſtances, his 
enemies confided in the hatred of the jury and 


judges, compoſed of the meaneſt populace, and 


the. 


The memorable words of Socrates will for ever brand 
the ſtern unfeeling ſpirit of democracy. Ev yop «ws „ are; 
Amate, u gyw TxAG BT SPnEes Th TOATIEE ], TuAGL 
4 re, X45 UTE a peers WPHAIEY uIev UTE ο vf. a ro. 
pen xb Nr TaAnbn, u yep gu egg owbhyorrai, urs d Urs 
AAA ule: Tandu yrnoing DATE, Xa: Nane Auer TEAMS 
x44 Tagore i Ty Tons yoyeola A arayzaicy ifs TW OTs 
$6 ,Wpeerev UTE r Nau, xas U ,? eAvyer xporer c,, 


un , ; 
* You well know, Athenians! that had I formerly inter- 


meddled in public affairs I ſhould formerly have periſhed, 
without benefiting either you or myſelf. Be not offended ; 
but it is impoſlible that be ſhould live long who arraigns and 


manfully oppoſes the injuſtice and licentiouſneſs of you, 


| Athenians! or of any other multitude. A champion for vir- 
we, if he would ſurvive but a few years, muſt lead a private 
life, and not interfere in politics.” 


a” 
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the perjury of falſe witneſſes, which mi beCHAP. 
purchaſed at Athens for the ſmall ſum of a few XXIV. 
drachmas. They truſted, however, not leſs iin 
the Sr 

and Lycon; the firſt of whom appeared on the 
part of the prieſts and poets ; the ſecond, on that 
of the politicians and artiſts ; the third, on that 
of the rhetoricians and ſophiſts + 


From the nature of an accuſation, hun” ty Tc 
cipally reſpected religion, the cauſe * 
been regularly tried in * 
enlightened tribunal of the Areopagus ; yet it was 
immediately carried before the tumultuary aſſem- 
bly, or rather mob of the Heliza *, a court, for ſo 
it was called, conſiſti ng of five hundred perſons, 
molt of whom were liable, by their education and 
way of life, to be ſeduced by eloquence, intimi- 


dated by authority, and corrupted by every ſpe- 
cies of influence, 


In a degenerate age and nation, few virtuous or Uacom- 
rern 
virtues or abilities. In ſuch a nation, ſhould a a Coy 

Vor. II. „ perſon, 


3 Some perſonal reaſons are glanced at Miletus and 
8 Vid. 4 241 Orat. i. & 
Apol. Socrat. Libanius has ſwelled to a long ſtory, 


disfigured the hint of Xenophon- Apol. Soc. 
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circumſtances, ſome of 
Meurſius, in his Treatiſe 
„ vol. v.) maintains 
ied ĩ an opinion which has 

generally followed, but which the lighteſt attention to 
the Athenian orators is ſufficient to diſprove. 
Vid. Iſoc. Orat. Areopag. Lyſias adv. Andocid. p. 108, & An- 
2 The oath to which Socrates alludes 
8 » C. iv. can only apply to the Heliza. 

I is rerkied at by Demoſthenes, Orat. cont. Timocrat. 
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perſon, otherwiſe eſtimable, be unfortunately 


XXIV. curſed with ambition, he muſt endeavour to gra- 
—— tify it at the expence of his feelings and his prin- 


ciples, and can attain general favour only in pro- 

ion as he ceaſes to deſerve it. Uncomplying 
integrity will meet with deriſion; and wiſdom, 
diſdaining artifice, will grovel in obſcurity, while 
thoſe alone will reach fame, or fortune, or honour, 
who, though endowed with talents juſt beyond 
mediocrity, condeſcend to flatter the prejudices, 
imitate the manners, gratify the pride, or adopt 
the reſentments, of an inſolent b 


The ſuperior mind of Socrates was incapable of 
ſuch mean compliances. When called to make 
his defence, he honeſtly acknowledged that he 
himſelf was much affected by the perſuaſive elo- 
quence of his adverſaries ; though, in truth, if he 
might uſe the expreſſion, they had faid nothing to 
the purpoſe *. He then obſerved, that the fond 
partiality of his friend Chærephon, having aſked 
the Delphic oracle, whether any man was wiſer 
than Socrates ?---the oracle replied, that Socrates 
was the wiſeſt of men. In order to juſtify the 
anſwer of that god, whoſe veracity they all ac- 
knowledged, he had converſed with every diſtinc- 
tion of perſons, moſt eminent in the republic ; 
and finding that they univerſally pretended to 
know many things of which they were ignoranr, 
he began to ſuſpect, that in this circumſtance he 


excelled them, fince he pretended to no fort of 


knowledge of which he was not really poſſeſſed. 

What he did poſſeſs, he freely communicated, 

ſtriving, to the utmoſt, to render his fellow-citi- 

zens more virtuous and more happy; an em- 

| ployment 

5 Is: Gr of tho at þ 4 
ane 9/4, as iro; run, vie pe. Plut. Apol. 
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ely ' ployment to which he believed himſelf called by CH A P. 
zra- the H hoſe authority I reſpect, Athenians! XXIV. 
in- | ſtill more than yours.“ — 
be The judges were ſeized with indignation at this Provokes 
m, firm language from a man capitally accuſed, from OO 
nile whom they expected that, according to the uſual — 
ur, practice, he would have brought his wife and 4 
nd children to intercede for him by their tears”, or 
es, even have employed the elaborate diſcourſe which 
opt his friend Ly ſias, the orator, had compoſed for 
his defence; a diſcourſe alike fitted to detect ca- 
lumny, and to excite compaſſion. But Socrates, 
e of who conſidered it as a far ter misfortune to 
ike commit, than to ſuffer, an injuſtice, declared, 
he that he thought it unbecoming his fame, and un- 
lo- worthy his character, to employ any other defence 
he than that of an innocent and uſeful life. Whe- 
to ther to incur the ties of the delinquency 
nd with which he was falſely ought to be re- 
ed garded as an evil, the gods alone knew. For his 
ſer part he imagined that he ſhould have no reaſon for 
tes ſorrow at being delivered from the inconvenien- 
the cies of old age, which were ready to overtake 
ac- him, and at being commanded to quit life * while 
c- his mind, ſtill active and vigorous, was likely to 
IC ; Aa 2 leave 
to 
nr, 7 Theſe circumſtances, which are mentioned both by 
he Xenophon and Plato, prove that Socrates was tried before a 
popular tribunal. It is well known that the Areopagus rigo- 
of rouſly proſcribed all ſuch undue methods of biaſfing the 
ed. judgment, and ſeducing the paſſions. Vid. Demoſth. in 
ed, Nezr. & Ariſtocrat. ÆEſchin. in Timarch. Lucian. Hermorim. 
ite , & Hocrat. Areopag. : 
7 Kenophon ſays, that he writes Socrates's Defence, after 
m- : fo many others, who had already executed that tafk with 
ent ? ſufficient ſkill and fidelity, in order to illuſtrate one point, 
| much inſiſted on by Socrates, ** That it was better for him to 
vos die than to live.“ Xenoph. Apol. ſub init, 
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C H A P. leave behind him the moſt agreeable impreſſion in 
XXiV. the remembrance of his friends. 

—— 

Socratesis The firm magnanimity of Socrates could not 
condema- alter the reſolution of his judges; yet ſuch is the 
ed. aſcendant of virtue over the worſt ot —_— — 
he was found gui a majority of only three 
voices ?. M en ha 1 him, 
agreeably to a principle which betrays the true 
ſpirit of democratical tyranny, to paſs ſentence of 
condemnation on himſelf, and to name the pu- 
niſhment which ought to be inflicted on him. 
The puniſhment, ſaid Socrates, which I deſerve 
for having ſpent my whole life in endeavouring to 
render my fellow-citizens wiſer and better, and 
particularly in ſtriving to inſpire the Athenian 
youth with the love of juſtice and temperance, is, 
© To be maintained, during the remainder of my 
life, in the Prytanzum ; an honour due to me, 
rather than to the victors in the Olympic games, 
ſince, as far as depended on me, I have made my 
countrymen more happy in reality, they only in 
appearance.” Provoked by this aces, by 
which they ought to have been confounded, the 
judges proceeded to paſs ſentence, and condemned 
Socrates to drink hemlock 


His ad- This atrocious injuſtice excited the indignation 
dreſs to of his numerous friends and diſciples, moſt of 
_— whom had accompanied him to the court; but it 
in his fa. awakened no other in the illuſtrious ſage 
your. than that of pity for the blind prejudices of the 
Athenians. He then addreſſed that part of the 
court who had been favourable to him, or rather 
to themſelves, ſince they had avoided the misfor- 

| tune 
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tune of paſſing an unjuſt ſentence, which would C HA ;. 
have diſgraced and embittered the lateſt moment XXIV. 
of their lives. He conſidered them as friends > 


with whom he would willingly converſe for a mo- 
ment, upon the event which had happened to 
him, before he was ſummoned to death. From 
the commencement of the proſecution, an unuſual 
circumſtance, he obſerved, had attended all his 
words, and actions, and ſtep which he had 
taken in the whole courſe of his trial. The dæ- 
mon, who on ordinary occaſions had ever been ſo 
watchful to reſtrain him, when he prepared to fay 
or do any thing improper or hurtful, had never 
once withheld him, during the whole progreſs of 
this affair, from following the bent of his own in- 
clination. For this reaſon he was apt to ſuſpect 
that the fate which the court had decreed him, al- 
though they meant it for an evil, was to him a 
real good. If to die was only to change the ſcene, 
to remove from theſe 
pretended judges to Minos, Rhadamanthus, and 
other real judges, who, through their love of juſ- 
tice, had been exalted by the divinity to this im- 
portant function of government! What delight 
to live and converſe with the immortal heroes and 
poets of antiquity ! It becomes you allo, my 
comfort with 
death, fince no evil, in life or death, can befal 
virtuous men, whoſe true intereſt is ever the con- 
cern of heaven. For my part, I am perſuaded 
that it is better for me to die than to live, and 
therefore am not offended with my judges. I in- 
treat you all to behave towards my ſons, when 
they attain the years of reaſon, as I have done to 
you, not cealing to blame and accuſe them, when 
they prefer wealth or pleaſure, or any other frivo- 
lous object, to the incſtimable worth of un. 

y 
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CHAP. they think highly of their own merit, while in 

XXIV. fact it is of little value, reproach them ſeverely, 

Athenians! as I have done you. By fo doing you 

will behave juſtly to me and to my ſons. It is 

now time for us to part. I go to die, you to 

live; but which is beft, none but the Divinity 
knows 


The exe- It is not wonderful that the diſciples of Socrates 
cution of ſhould have believed the events of his extraordi- 
the ſen- nary life, and eſpecially its concluding ſcene, to 
2 regulated by the interpoſition of a particular 
ferred on a * 
account Providence **. Every circumſtance conſpired to 
of the De- evince his unalterable firmneſs, and diſplay his ini- 
lian feſti- mitable virtue. It happened, before the day of 
ves his trial, that the high-prieſt had crowned the 
ſtern of the veſſel, which was annually ſent to De- 
los, to commemorate, by grateful acknowledg- 
ments to Apollo, the triumphant return of The- 
ſeus from Crete, and the happy deliverance of 
Athens from a diſgraceful tribute. This cere- 
mony announced the commencement of the fef- 
tival, which ended with the return of the veſſel 
and, during the intervening time, which was 
conſecrated to the honour of Apollo, it was not 
lawful to inflict any capital puniſhment. Con- 
trary winds protracted the ceremony thirty days, 
during which Socrates lay in priſon, and in fetters. 
* | His 


n Plato. Apol. ſub fin. 

:2 According to Plato nothing happened in this tranſaction 
avev isse peopers,—Plat. Apoll. Yet in the Phado. ſub. init. he 
ſays, Tvxn T4 ar, „ Exper; ! cn But Tvzy here re- 
fers not to the cauſe, but to the effect; not to blind chance, 
but to an unaccountable diſpoſition of events produced by a 
ß 
word is uſed not only by orators, parti 
ö ak | * 

dee vol. i. chap. 1. 
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in His friends daily viſited _, — at the CH A P. 
dawn, to the priſon- gate, and impatiently waiting ff 
4 till it 9 N turned on the 
is ſame ſubjects which had formerly occupied them; 
to but afforded not that pure unmixed pleaſure which 
y they uſually derived from the company of So- 
crates. It occaſioned, however, nothing of that 
gloom which is naturally excited by the preſence 
es | of a friend under ſentence of death. They felt a 


certain pleaſing melan a mixed ſenſation of 
forrow and delight, for which no language has 
aſſigned a name 


When the fatal veſſel arrived in the harbour of He refuſes 


Sunium, and was hourly expected in the Pirzus, — 


Crito, the moſt confidential of the diſciples of ſon. 
Socrates s, firſt brought the melancholy intelli- 
gence ; and, moved by the near danger of his 
admired friend, ventured to propoſe a clandeſtine 
eſcape, ſhewing him at the ſame time that he had 
collected a ſufficient ſum of money to corrupt the 
fidelity of his keepers. This unmanly propoſal, 
which nothing but the undiſtinguiſhing ardour of 
friendſhip could excuſe, Socrates antwered in a 
vein of pleaſantry, which ſhewed the perfect 
| freedom 


14 This is admirably deſcribed by Plato: Aaxae 
reren Tz pros Feebog Tag, e rs, Bagg Bay nd 
EwyxLcpapeiry een xa T1 Avrns. The following circumſtances 
are inimitable : Ka. Tavrris d Taporris orten r br Joxuperda,, 
ori e YEAWVTES, £1078 Ts dexgvorTes* tus Os M Jab iorras AxreA- 
Awdoges* oed vag Tov ande xc Tov geren avry. Phædo, viii. 
c. ii. Socrates alone felt none of theſe ſenſations; but as 
Montaigne, who had ſeized his true character, ſays, Et qui 
ne reconnoifſe en luy, non ſeulement de la fermete & de la 
conſtance (c'Etoit ſon aſſiette ordinaire que cella la) maisje ne 
ſcay quel contentement nouveau & une allegreſſe enjouee en 
ſes 1 & facons dernieres. 

'5 Finding Socrates in a profound ſleep, he repoſed himſelf 
by his fide till he awoke. Plat. ibid, 
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c H A P. freedom of his mind, In what country, O Crito! 


XXIV. 


can I eſcape death? where ſhall I fly to elude 


dis irrevocable doom, paſſed on all human kind?“ 


To Apollodorus, a man of no great depth of un- 
derſtanding, but his affectionate and zealous ad- 


mirer, who faid, © That what grieved him be- 
yond meaſure was, that fuch a man ſhould periſh 


_ unjuſtly,” he replied, ſtroaking the head of his 


friend, And would you be leſs grieved, O 
Apollodorus! were I deſerving of death?“ 
When his friends, and Crito eſpecially, inſiſted, 
4 That it would be no leſs rous than im- 
prudent, in compliance with the haſty reſolution 
of a malignant or miſguided multitude, to render 
his wife a widow, his children orphans, his diſci- 
es for ever miſcrable and forlorn, and conjured 

im, by every thing ſacred, to fave a life fo 
ineſtimably precious; Socrates aſſumed a tone 
more ſerious, recalled the maxims which he pro- 
feſſed, and the doctrines which he had ever incul- 
cated, * That how unjuſtly ſoever we were treat- 
ed, it could never be our intereſt to practice 
injuſtice, much leſs to retort the injuries of our 
ts or our Huntry; and to teach, by our ex- 
ample, diſobedience to the laws.” The ſtrength 
of his arguments, and ſtill more, the unalterable 
firmneſs and cheerful ſerenity that appeared in his 
looks, words, and actions“, filenced the ſtrug- 
gling emotions of his diſciples. The dignity of 
virtue elevated their fouls; they parted with tears 
of inexpreſſible admiration, and with a firm. pur- 
poſe to ſee their maſter earlier than uſual on the 
fatal morning, 
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to! Having arrived at the priſon - gate, they were CH AP. 
de deſired — wait without, becauſe the Eleven (ſo XXIV. 
i the dehcacy of Athens ſtyled the executioners His beha- 


of public juſtice) unlooſed the fetters of Socrates, „iour dur- 
and announced to him his death before the ſet- ingthelaft 
ting of the ſun. They had not waited long, da of his 
when were deſired to enter. They found —_— 
Socrates juſt relieved from the weight of his 
bonds, attended by his wife Xantippe, who bore 

in her arms his infant ſon. At their appearance, 

ſhe exclaimed, © Alas! Socrates, here come your 
friends, whom you for the laſt time behold, and 
who for the laſt time behold yon!“ Socrates, 
looking at Crito, deſired ſome one to conduct 

her home. She departed beating her breaſt, and 
lamenting with that clamorous forrow natural to 

her ſex ** and her character. 


Socrates, meanwhile, reclining on the couch His con- 
with his uſual compoſure, drew his leg towards verſation 
him, ard gently rubbing the part which had pes 
been galled by the fetters, remarked the won- 


TODATREBTHYOHD? 7 


21 
1 
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derful connection between what men call plea- 
fure, and its oppoſite, pain. The one ſenſation, 
he obſerved (as juſt happened to his leg after 


le \ being delivered from the ſmart of the irons), was 
is I gromay followed by the other. Neither could 
* 1 g exiſt apart; they are ſeldom pure and un- 
of 3 mixed; and whoever feels the one, may be ſure 
rs 1 that he will ſoon feel the other. © I think, that 
1 had Æſop the fabuliſt made this reflection, he 
= would have faid, that the Divinity, defirous to 
reconcile theſe oppoſite natures, but finding 

the deſign impracticable, had at leaſt joined 

g their ſummits; for which reaſon pleaſure has 
ever 

. 15 Bowowy T4 xas xovrezamy; and a little above, © 3 N 


be 6 frais. Phado, ſect. ili, 
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C HAP. ever ſince dragged pain after it, and pain plea- 


XXIV. ſure,” 
— 
Why be The mention of Æſop recalled to Cebes, the 


compoſed Theban, a converſation which he had recently 
verſes in had with Euenus of Paros, a celebrated elegiac 
— ne. poet, then reſident in Athens. The poet aſk- 
ver done ed Cebes, © Why his maſter, who had never be- 
it before. fore addicted himſelf to poetry, ſhould fince his 
confinement, have written a hymn to Apollo, 

and turned into verſe ſeveral of Æſop's fables ?” 

The Theban ſeized the preſent opportunity to 

ſatisfy himſelf in this particular, and to acquire 

ſuch information as might ſatisfy Euenus, who, 

he aſſured Socrates, would certainly repeat his 
queſtion, The illuſtrious ſage, whoſe inimitable 

virtues were all tinged, or rather brightened, by 
enthuſiaſm, defired Cebes to tell Euenus, That 
it was not with a view to rival him, or with a 
to excel his poetry (for that, he knew, 
would not be eaſy), that he had begun late in 
life this new purſuit. He had attempted it in 
compliance with a divine mandate, which fre- 
quently commanded him in dreams to cultivate 
muſic. He had, therefore, firſt applied to phi- 
loſophy, thinking that the greateſt muſic; but 
ſince he was under ſentence of death, he judged 
it ſafeſt to try likewiſe the popular muſic, left 
any _ ſhould on his part be omitted, which 
the gods had enjoined him. For this reaſon, he 
had compoſed a hymn to Apollo, whoſe feſtival 
was now celebrating; and not being himſelf a 
mythologiſt, had verſified ſuch fables of Æſop 
as happened moſt readily to occur to his memory. 
Tell 

The following narrative, to the death of Socrates, is 


entirely borrowed from the Phædo, to which it is therefore 
unneceſſary at every moment to refer. | 
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Tell this to Euenus bid him farewel; and far-CHAP. 
ther, that if he is wiſe, he will follow me; for I XXIV. 
depart, as it is likely, to-day ; fo the Athenians "Ya 
have ordered it.” 


The laſt words introduced an im t con- His opi- 
verſation concerning ſuicide, and the immortality com 
of the ſoul. Socrates maintained, that though it uc 
was better for a wiſe man to die than to live, be- and the 
cauſe there was reaſon to believe that he would immortali- 
be happier in a future than in the preſent ſtate g f the 
of exiſtence, yet it could never be allowable to 
periſh by his own hand, or even to lay down life 
without a ſufficient motive, ſuch as that which 
influenced himſelf, a reſpectful ſubmiſſion to the 

laws of his country, This intereſting diſcuſſion | 
conſumed the greateſt part of the day. Socrates : 
encouraged his diſciples not to ſpare his opinions, 

from delicacy to his preſent fituation, Thoſe 

who were of his mind he exhorted to perſevere. 
Entwining his hand in the long hair of Phædo, 

« Theſe beautiful locks, my dear Phædo, you 

will this day cut off; but were I in your place, 

I would not again allow them to grow, but make 

2 vow (as the Argives did in a matter of infi- 

nitely leſs moment) never to reſume the wonted 
ornament of my beauty, until I had confi med 

the doctrine of the fouls immortality.” 


The arguments of Socrates convinced and Concern- 
conſoled his diſciples, as they have often done ing death, 
the learned and virtuous in ſucceeding times, * 
TFThoſe who had adorned their minds with tem- f ing 
perance, juſtice, and fortitude, and had 2 to the de- 


The ce of cutting off the hair at funerals was 
mentioned above, Vol. I. c. vii. where the tranſaction of the 
Argives, alluded to in the text, is related. | 
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CHAP. the vain ornaments and vain pleaſures of the 
XXIV. body, could never regret their ſeparation from 


He bathes; 


this terreſtrial companion. now, conti- 
nued he, in the language of tragedy, © the deſ- 
tined hour ſummons me to death, it is almoſt 
time to bathe, and ſurely it will be better that! 
myſelf, before I drink the poiſon, ſhould per- 
form this operation, than occaſion unneceſſary 
trouble to the women after I am dead.” 80 
let it be,” faid Crito; * but firſt inform us, So- 
crates, in what we can do you pleaſure, reſpect- 
ing your children, or any other concern.“ No- 
thing new, O Crito ! but what I have always told 
you. By conſulting your own happineſs, you 
will act the beſt part with regard to my 2 
to me, and to all mankind; although you bind 
not yourſelves by any new promiſe. But if you 
forſake the rules of virtue, which we have juſt 
endeavoured to explain, you will benefit — 
my children, nor any with whom you live, al- 
though you ſhould now ſwear to the contrary.” 
Crito then aſked him, How he choſe to be 
buried ?” As you pleaſe, provided I don't 
eſcape you.” Saying this, he ſmiled, adding, 
that as to his body, they might bury it as ſeemed 
moſt decent, and mot ſuitable to the laws of his 


country. 


He then retired into the adjoining chamber, 
accompanied only by Crito; the — remained 


behind, like children mourning a father. 

he had bathed and dreſſed, his ſons (one 

up, and two children), together with 1. = 

relations **, were admitted to . He converſ- 
ed 


ſeems to 


ed with them in the 
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any new ſubject, the keeper of the priſon enter- 


ed by the 
ed, and ſtanding near Socrates, I cannot,” ſaid dee. 
of 


he, accuſe you, O Socrates! of the rage and 
execrations too often vented againſt me by thoſe 
here confined, to whom, by command of the 
magiſtrates, I announce that it is time to drink 
the poiſon. Your fortitude, mildneſs, and gene- 
roſity, exceed all that I have ever witneſſed; even 
now I know you pardon me, ſince I act by com- 
pulſion ; and as you are acquainted with the 
purport of my meſſage, farewel, and bear your 
fate with as much patience as poſſible,” At 
theſe words the executioner, hardened as he was 
in ſcenes of death, diſſolved in tears, and, turn- 


hen looking at his diſciples, © How 
truly polite,” ſaid he, is the man / During 
my confinement, he often viſited and converſed 
with me; and now, how generouſly does he la- 
ment my death! But let the poiſon be brought, 
that we may obey his orders.” e 


Crito then ſaid, Still, O Socrates! there is His con- 


time; the ſun ſtill brightens the tops of the 
mountains, Many have I known, who have 


drank the poiſon late in the ni 


riant ſupper and generous wines, and laſtly, af- 
ter 


wives, mentioned by Laertius, and others ; and the 
abſurd explication of that i ity, ** that the Athenians, 
after the peſtilence, had allowed polygamy, at leaſt bigamy, 
to repair the ravages of that malady.” 
22 O0 ares, the term for the executioner. 


preſence of Crito, and then CH A P. 
returned to his diſciples near ſun-ſet, for he tar- XXIV. 
ried long within. Before he had time to begin; * 


ight, after a luxu- thepoiton 
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ter enjoying the embraces of thoſe with whom 
they were enamoured **, But haſten not; it is 
yet time.” * With good reaſon,” ſaid Socrates, 
* theſe perſons did what you fay, becauſe they 
believed thereby to be gainers; and with good 
reaſon I ſhall act otherwiſe, becauſe I am con- 
vinced that I ſhould gain nothing but ridicule by 
an over-anxious ſolicitude for life, when it is juſt 
ready to leave me.” Crito then made a ſign to 
the boy who waited; he went, ground the hem- 
lock, and returned with him who was to admi- 
niſter it. Socrates perceiving his arrival, Tell 


me,” faid he, © for you are experienced in ſuch 


matters, what have I to do? © Nothing farther 


than to walk in the apartment till your limbs 
feel heavy; then repoſe yourſelf on the couch.” 
Socrates then taking the cup in his hand, and 
looking at him with ineffable ſerenity, © Say, as to 
this beverage, is it lawful to employ any part of 
it in libation? The other replied, ** There is no 
more than what is proper to drink.” © But it 
is proper,” rejoined Socrates, © and neceſſary, if 
we would perform our duty, to 2 the gods, 
that our paſſage hence may be fortunate.” 80 
ſaying, he was ſilent for a moment, and then 
drank the poiſon with an unaltered countenance. 
With a mixture of gentleneſs and authority, he 
ſtilled the noiſy lamentations of his friends, ſay- 
ing, that in order to avoid ſuch unmanly com- 
plaints, he had before diſmiſſed the women, As 
the poiſon began to gain his vitals, he uncovered 
his face, and ſaid to Crito, We owe a cock to 
Aſculapius; ſacrifice it, and neglect it not.” 
Crito aſked, if he had any thing further to con- 


23 EuyyBPoperry; us wy ay Tvxwct Hits. Phad. c. xlviii. 
What an extraordinary piQure of Athenian manners | 
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mand ? But he made no —_ A little after, he CHAP. 
was in agony; Crito ſhut his eyes. Thus died XXIV. 
Socrates; whom, his diſciples declared, they 

could never ceaſe to remember, nor remember- 

ing, ceaſe to admire. © If any man,” ſays 
Xenophon inimitably, © if any man, a lover of 

virtue, ever found a more profitable companion 

than Socrates, I deem that man the happieſt of 

human kind “.“ 


The current of 


is no where Tranſient 
more uniform than in the hiſtory of Athens, perſecuti- 
The faQtitious reſentment excited againſt So- 97.2 bis 
crates by ſuch improbable calumnies, as even _ 
thoſe who were the readieft to receive and to diſ- 
ſeminate, could never ſeriouſly believe, extend- 

ed itſelf with rapidity to his numerous friends 

and adherents. But fortunately for the intereſt 

of letters and humanity, the rage of popular 

frenzy was confined within the Athenian fron- 

tiers. Plato, Antiſthenes, Eſchines, Critobu- 

lus, and other Athenians, wiſely eluded a ſtorm 

which they had not ſtrength to reſiſt. Some 

took refuge in Thebes with their fellow-diſciples, 
Simmias, Cebes, and Phædondas; others found 
protection in Megara from Euclid and T x 

This perſecution of philoſophy, however, was ac- TheAthe- 
cidental and tranſient. Mingled ſentiments of *12»s re- 
pity, ſhame, and reſentment, ſoon gave a new — 
direction to the popular fury, which raged with the me- 
more deſtructive, yet far juſter cruelty, againſt mory of 
the accuſers and judges of Socrates **, Many Socrates. 
were driven into exile ; many were put to death; 
ſeveral 


Plato ſpeaks with equal feeling, or rather enthſiuaſm. 
Ka. rap To pergerno das, xa AvyorTa, a AGHYONTH, £60571 
a rarer 1050. — Gy 

Plutarch. de Invid. p. 538. 
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CH AP, ſeveral periſhed in deſpair, by their own hands. 

XXIV. The illuſtrious ſage was honoured by ſignal mo- 

◻ numents of public admiration ; his fame, like 

the hardy oak, derived vigour from years; and 

increaſed from age to till the ſuperſtition of 

the Athenians at length worſhipped, as a god , 

him whom their injuſtice had condemded as a 
criminal. 


The writ= The perſecution, the death, and the honours of 
iogs of his Socrates, all conſpired to animate the affection, 
diſciples. and to increaſe the zeal, of his diſciples. Their 
number had been great in his life-time : it became 
greater after his death ; fince thoſe who followed, 
and thoſe who rejected his doctrines, alike ſtyled 
themſelves Socratic phil His name was 
thus adopted and by many ſects, who, 
while they differed widely from each _ aw 
verſally changed, exaggerated, or pervert 
nuowef their common maſter. Among the ge- 
nuine followers of Socrates, Xenophon, as will 
appear hereafter, unqueſtionably merits the firſt 
place. Plato comes next, yet ſeparated by a long 
interval. In the ſame claſs may be ranked Cebes 
the Theban, Æſchines, Crito, and Simon, the 
Cebes. Athenians. The table of Cebes, which has been 
tranſmitted to modern times, contains a beautiful 
and affecting picture of human life, delineated 
with accuracy of judgment, and illuminated by 
the ſplendour of ſentiment. Three remaining 
Aſchines. dialogues of Æſchines breathe the fame —_— 
pirit, 


5 Statues, altars, even a chapel, called Socrateion. Vide 
Diogen. in Socrat. 
27 Creſcit occulto, velut arbor, zvo 
Fama Marcelli—— Horace. 
Or rather as a demi-god ; but the boundaries were not 
very accurately aſcertained, though that is attempted by Ar- 
ria, in Expedit, — |. iv. p.86. 
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ſpirit, and abound in irreſiſtible perſuaſions to C H AP. 
virtue: That happineſs is attained, not by gra- XXIV. 
tifying, but by moderating the paſſions ; that he —Y 
alone is rich and powerful, whoſe faculties ex- 

ceed his defires; that virtue is true wiſdom, and 

being attended with the only ſecure happineſs that 

can be enjoyed in the preſent life, muſt, accord- 

ing to the unalterable laws of Providence, be 
crowned with immortal felicity hereafter.” 


The remains of Cebes and ZXſchines, and far The — 
more, as will appear in the ſequel, the copious loſophers 
writings of Plato and Xenophon, may enable us ho monk 
to diſcriminate the philoſophy of Socrates, from eq his opi- 
that of the various ſets who miſrepreſented or nions. 
adulterated his opinions. The eſtabliſhment of 
theſe ſefts belongs not to the period of hiftory 
now under our review. But the foundation of 
their reſpective tenets, which had been laid in a 
former age, was confirmed by the philoſophers 
who flouriſned in the time of Socrates. Of theſe, 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed were Euclid of Megara, Euclid 
Phzdo of Elis, Ariſtippus of Cyrens, Antiſthe- 404 Phe 
nes of Athens. The two firſt reſtored the capti- tippus = 
ous logic of the ſophiſts; Ariſtippus embraced Antiſthe- 
their licentious morality. While the ſchools of nes. 
Elis and laboured to confound the under- 
ſtanding, that of Cyrent tended to corrupt the 
heart. Antiſthenes ſet himſelf to oppoſe theſe 
pernicious ſes, deriding the refined ſubtleties of 
the ſceptics, and diſdaining the mean pleaſures of 
the Epicureans . To prefer the mind to the 

Vol. II. B b body, 

29 I anticipate theſe names. The ſcepticiſm of Pyrrho, as 
will be explained hereafter, aroſe from the quibbling ſo- 
phiſms of the ſchools of Elis and Megara. Epicurus, havi 
adopted and refined the ſelſiſſi philotophy of Ariſtippus, had 
— honour of diſtinguiſhing, by his name, the Epicurean 
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CHAP. 5 to intereſt, and virtue to 8 
XXIV. — T. leſſons of Antiſthenes, 2 
i ſublime philoſophy he carried to extravagance 2, 
affecting not only to moderate and govern, but to 

filence and extirpate the and declaring 

bodily pleaſure not only unworthy of purſuit, but 

a thing carefully to be avoided, as the greateſt and 

moſt dangerous of evils. His rigid ſeverity of 

life deceived not the tion of Socrates. 

ſage could diſcern, that no ſmall ſhare of ſpiritual 
| 3 under the tattered cloak of Antiſt- 


State of While philoſophy, true or falſe, thus flouriſh- 


the fi . * * 
—_— ed in Greece, a propitious deſtiny watched over 


the imitative arts, which continued, during half a 

tury of tual wars and revolutions, to be 
and ſucceſs. The 
Phidias were Alca- 
itus of the iſle of 
They contended for the prize of ſculpture 
in their reſpective ſtatues of Venus; and the 
Athenians, it is ſaid, too partially decided in fa- 
vour of their countryman. itus, unwil- 
ling that his work ſhould remain in a city where 
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led in heroes. He choſe noble ſubjects, and fill CHAP. 
farther ennobled them by his art . His contem- XXIV. 
porary Patrocles diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his ſta. - 
tues of Olympic victots, and particularly of cele- 

brated wreſtlers. Aſſiſted by Canachus, he made 

the greateſt work mentioned during the period 

now under our review, thirty-one figures of 

bronze, repreſenting the reſpective commanders 

of the ſeveral cities or republics, who, under the 
conduct - Lyſander, obtained the memorable 

victory of Egos Potamos. They were erected in 
the temple of Delphian lo, together with the 
ſtatue of Lyſander himſelf, crowned by Neptune. 
Inferior artiſts * were employed to copy the ſta- 
tues of various divinities, dedicated at the fame 
time, and in the ſame place, by the Lacedæmo- 
nian conqueror. 


It appears not however that, during the Pelo- Of litera- 
ponneſian war, any new ſtyle was attempted ei- ture. 
ther in ſculpture or painting. The artiſts of that 
period contented themſelves with walking in the 
footſteps of their great predeceſſors. The fame 
obſervation applies to muſic and poetry ; but elo- 
quence, on the contrary, received a new form, 
and flouriſhing amidſt the tumults of war, and 
the contentions of active life, produced that con- 
ciſe, rapid, and manly character of compolition 
which thenceforth diftinguiſhed the Artic writers. 
The works of Homer, and Pindar, 
left few laurels to be gained by their ſucceſſors. It 
was impoſſible to excel, it was dangerous to rival 
them. Great genius was required to ſtart, with- 
out diſgrace, in a career where ſuch candidates 
had run. A commonly 
—_— diſdains 


32 Plin. lxxxv. | 
37 See their names in Pauſan. I. x. p. 625, & ſeqq. 
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CH A P diſdains imitation ; and the firſt poetical prizes 
XXII. being already carried off, men who felt the ani- 
—— mation and vigour of their own powers, naturally 
directed them to objects which poſſeſſed the charms 

of novelty, and promiſed the hope of excellence. 


Principal Even in proſe compoſition the merit and fame 
authors in of Herodotus and Democritus * (not to mention 
yur pre- authors more ancient) oppoſed very formidable 
this verk- obſtacles to the ambition of their ſucceſſors. In a 
od. work no leſs ſplendid than important, the father of 
Character hiſtory had deduced the tranſactions be- 
of Hero- tween the Greeks and Barbarians, from the earli- 
—_— eſt accounts till the concluſion of the Perſian war; 
an. A work including the hiſtory of many centuries, 
and comprehending the greateſt kingdoms and 
empires of the ancient world. This extenſive 
ſubject was handled with order and dignity. The 
epiſodes were ingeniouſly interwoven with the 
principal action. The various parts of the narra- 
tive were fo ſkilfully combined, that they mutu- 
ally reflected light on each other. Geography, 
manners, religion, laws, and arts, entered into 
the plan of his work; and it is remarkable that 
the earlieſt of hiſtorians agrees more nearly, as to 
the deſign and form of his undertaking, with the 
enlightened writers of the preſent century, than 
any hiſtorical author in the long ſeries of inter- 
vening ages. | 


His 


3+ Itaque video viſum eſſe nonnullis Platonis & Democriti 
locutionem, etſi abſit a verſu, tamen quod incitatius feratur, 
& clariſſimis verborum luminibus utatur, potius poëma pu- 
tandum, quam comicorum poe Cicero ad M. Brutum 
Orator. c. xz. See alſo de Orator. I. i. c. xi. It is impoſſible 
to read Lucretius, without fancying, if we recollect Ciceros 
cfiticiſms on Democritus, that we are peruſing the long loſt 
works of that great philoſopher, 
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His language was 
tural, flowing, perſuaſive; lofty on 
ons 8, affecling in ſcenes of diſtreſs , pe 
ous in narration, animated in deſcription. Yet this 
admired writer has ſometimes inſerted reports ro- 
mantic and incredible. Of many, indeed, of 
the fables of Herodotus, as ignorance conceited 
of its knowledge long affected to call them, ſub- 
ſequent experience has proved the reality ; modern 
diſcoveries and voyages ſeem purpoſely directed 
to vindicate the fame of a writer, whom Cicero 
dignifies with the appellation of Prince of Hiſto- 
rians. Of other wondrous tales which he relates, 
his own diſcernment ſhewed him the furility. 
Whaiever is contrary to the analogy of nature he 
rejects with ſcorn. He ſpeaks with contempt of 
the Ægepodes, and of the one eyed Arimaſpi, 
and of other ridiculous and abſurd fictions which 
have been adopted, however, by ſome credulous 
writers even in the eighteenth century. But He- 
rodotus thought himfelf bound in duty to relate 
what he had heard, not always to believe what he 
related. Having travelled into Egypt and the 
Eaſt, he recounts, with fidelity, the reports cur- 
rent in thoſe remote countries. And his mind 
being opened and enlarged by an extenſive view 
of men and manners, he had learned to ſet bounds 
to his diſbelief, as well as to his credulity. Yet 
it muſt not be diſſembled that the fabulous tradi- 
tions, in which he too much abounds, give the 

air 


35 Longinus cites as an example of the ſublime, Herodot. 
|. vii. c. lx. The whole expedition of Xerxes is written with 
a= cones , 

affecting of Adr I. i. c. xxxv. 
E _ 
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the picture of his mind; na-C HAP. 


t occaſi- XXIV. 
—_— 
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XXIV. 


Of Thu- 
cydides. 
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comparatively, but a ſmall part of the work, they 
aſſume magnitude and importance, when invidi- 
ouſly detached from it ®. It thus ſeems as if this 
moſt inſtructive author had written with a view 
rather to amuſe the fancy than to inform the un- 
derſtanding. The lively graces of his diction 
tend to confirm this ſuppoſition. His mode of 
compoſition may be regarded as the intermediate 
ſhade between Epic poetry and hiſtory. Neither 
conciſe, nor vehement, the general character of 
his ſtyle is natural, copious, and flowing ©; and 
his manner throughout breathes the ſoftneſs of 
Ionia, rather than the active contention of Athens. 


In this light Herodotus appeared to the Atheni- 
ans in the age immediately ſucceeding his _ 
c 


39 The reproaches which Juvenal (Satyr. 10) and Plutarch 
(in his treatite entitled the Malignity of Herodotus) make to 
this great hiſtorian, are fully anſwered by Aldus Manutius, 
Camerarius, and Stephanus, Plutarch, forfooth, was offend - 
ed that his countrymen made ſo bad a figure in the hiſtory of 
Herodotus. The criticiſm of Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, a 
writer of more taſte and diſcernment than Plutarch, does am- 
ple juſtice to the father of hiſtory. 

+ Ariſtotle, in his Rhetoric, I. iii. c. ix. diſtinguiſhes two 
kinds of ſtyle ; the continuous and the periodic. The former 
flows on without interruption, until the ſenſe is complete. 
The latter is divided, by ftops, into Cue proportions of dura- 
tion, which are eaſily felt by the ear, and meaſured by the 
mind. The former ſtyle is tireſome, becauſe in every thing 
men delight to ſee the end ; even racers, when they paſs the 


goal, are quickly out of breath. Herodotus is the moſt re- 


markable inftance of the continuous ſtyle. In his time ſcarcely 
any other was in uſe ; but it is now entirely laid afide. So 
far Ariſtotle, who ſeems rather unjuſt to Herodotus, ſince 
many parts of his work are ſufficiently adorned by periods, 
although the looſe ſtyle in general prevails. But the parti- 
ality of his countryman Dionyſius, completely avenges the 
wrongs of Herodotus. | 
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At the Olympic games he had read his work with C HAP. 
univerſal applauſe. Thucydides, then a youth, XXIV. 

wept mixed tears of wonder and emulation «1, 
His father was complimented on the generous 
ardour of a fon, whoſe early inquietude at ano- 
ther's fame marked a character formed for exerti- 
ons that lead to immortality. But Herodotus had 
preoccupied the ſubjects beſt adapted to hiſtorical 
compoſition ; and it was not till the commence- 
ment of the memorable war of twenty-ſeven 
years, that Thucydides, amidſt the dangers 
which threatened his country, rejoiced in a theme 
worthy to exerciſe the genius, and call forth the 
whole vigour of an hiſtorian. From the breaking 
out of this war, in which he proved an unfortu- 
nate actor, he judged that it would be the greateſt, 
moſt obſtinate, and important that had ever 
been carried on. He began therefore to collect, 
treaſure up, ſuch materials as were neceſſary 
for deſcribing it : in the ſelection, as well as in the 
diſtribution of which, he afterwards diſcovered an 

evident purpoſe to rival and ſurpaſs Herodotus. 

Too much indulgence for fiction had diſgraced 

the narrative of the latter: Thucydides profeſſed 

to be animated purely by the love of truth. 

His relation was not intended to delight the ears 

of an Olympic audience. By a faithful account 

of the paſt, he hoped to aſſiſt his readers in con- 

jecturing about the future. While human nature 

remained the ſame, his work would have its uſe, 

1 being built on ſuch principles as rendered it an 

I everlaſting on, not a contentious inſtru- 

I ment of temporary applauſe.” The execution 

4 correſponded with this noble deſign. In his intro- 

y ductory diſcourſe he runs over the fabulous ages of 


n Suidas, Photius, Marcellinus- 
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Greece, carefully ſeparating the ore from the 
droſs. In ſpeaking of Thrace, he tonches, with 
proper brevity, on the fable of Tercus and 
Progne “; and in deſcribing Sicily, glances at 
the Cyclops and LS. But he recedes, as 
it were, with diſguſt, from ſuch mor ſtrous phan- 
toms, and immediately returns to the main pur- 
* of his hiſtory. In order to render it a faith- 

picture of the times, he profeſſes to relate not 
only what was done, but what was ſaid, by inſert- 
ing ſuch ſpeeches of ſtateſmen and generals as he 
had himſelf heard, or as had been reported to him 
by others. This valuable part of his work has 
been imitated by all future hiſtorians, till the im- 
provement of military diſcipline on the one hand, 
and the corruption of manners on the other, ren--. 
dered ſuch ſpeeches ſuperfluous. Eloquence was 
once an incentive to courage, and an inſtrument 
of government. But the time was to arrive, 
when the dead principles of fear and intereſt 
ſhould alone predominate. In moſt countries of 
Europe, deipotiſm has rendered public aſſemblies 
a drama-repreſentation ; and in the few, where 
men are not enſlaved by a maſter, they are the 
ſlaves of pride, of avarice, and of faction. 


Thucydides, doubtleſs, had his model in the 
ſhort and oblique ſpeeches of Herodotus; but in 
this particular he muft be acknowledged far to 
ſurpaſs his pattern. In the diſtribution of his 
ſubject, however, he fell ſhort of that writer. 


Thucydides, aſpiring at extraordinary accuracy, 


divides his work by ſummers and winters, re- 
lating apart the events comprehended in each 
period of fix months. But this ſpace of time is 
commonly too ſhort for events deſerving the 


notic2 


22 Ovid. Metam. |, vi. f. 8. 
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notice of hiſtory, to be begun, carried on, and H AP. 

completed. His narrative, therefore, is conti- XXIV. 

nually broken and interrupted : curioſity is raiſed ————- 
without being ſatisfied, and the reader is tran- 
ſported, as by magic, from Athens to Corcyra, 
from Leſbos to Peloponneſus, from the coaſt of 
N Aſia to Sicily. Thucydides follows the order of 
time; Herodotus the connection of events: in 
the language of a great critic, the ſkill and taſte 
of Herodotus have reduced a very complicated 
argument into one regular harmonious whole ; 
the prepoſterous induſtry of Thucydides has di- 
vided a very ſimple ſubject into many detached 
parts and ſcattered limbs, which it is difficult 
again to reduce into one body ©. The fame 
_ critic obſerves, that Herodotus's hiſtory has not 
only more art and variety, but more gaiety and 
ſplendour. A ſettled gloom, doubtleſs, hangs 
over the events of the Peloponneſian war: but 
what is the hiſtory of all wars, but a deſcription 
of crimes and calamities! The auſtere gravity 
of Thucydides admirably correſponds with his 
ſubject. His majeſty is worthy of Athens, when 
ſhe commanded a thouſand tributary republics. 
His conciſe, nervous, and energetic ſtyle, his 
abrupt brevity, and elaborate plainneſs, admirably 
repreſent the contentions of active life, and the 
tumult of democratical aſſemblies. Demoſthenes, 
whom Dionyſius himſelf extols above all orators, 
_ tranſcribed eight times, not the elegant flowing 
ſmoothneſs of Herodotus, but the ſententious, 
harſh, and often obſcure annals of Thucydides +. 


Thucydides left his work unfiniſhed in the Tranfitioa 
twenty-firſt year of the Peloponneſian war. It to the 


military 
Was tranſac- 
' * Dionyf. Halicarn. de Herodot. & Thucydid. tions of 


* Idem, ibid. Greece. 
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CHAP. was continued by Xenophon, who deduced the 


XXIV. 


ime of action their aſſiſtance was languid and 
. ineffec- 


revolutions of Greece through a. ſeries of forty- 
eight years to the battle of Mantinza ; a work 
which enables us to purſue the — ſeries 
of Grecian hiſtory. 


To a reader accuſtomed to 3 the 
uniform and conſiſtent operations of modern 
policy, it muſt appear extraordinary that, at the 
diſtance of leſs than two years from the ſubver- 
ſion of the Athenian 4 by a Spartan 

general, the ſame turbulent form of government 
ſhould have been re-eſtabliſhed wht new ſplen- 
dour, by the approbation, and even the aſſiſtance, 
of a 2 king. The reaſons explained in the 
preceding Chapter may leflen, but cannot alto- 
gether remove, his ſurpriſe; and, in order fully 
to comprehend the cauſes of this event, it is 
neceſſary to conſider not only the internal fac- 
tions which diſtracted the councils of Sparta, but 
the external objects of ambition or revenge which 
folicited and employed her arms. 


While the fortune of the neſian war 
ſtill hung in doubtful ſuſpenſe, the ul inha- 
bitants of Elis often teſtified an inclination to 
preſerve an inoffenſive neutrality, that they might 
apply, with undivided attention, to their happy 
rural labours, to the adminiſtration of the Olym- 
pian feſtival, and to the indiſpenſable worſhip of 
thoſe gods and heroes to whom their territory was 
peculiarly conſecrated. The continual folicita- 
tion of Sparta, and the unprovoked violence of 
Athens, determined the Eleans to declare for the 
former republic; but of all the Spartan allies they 
were the moſt lukewarm and indifferent. In 


* 


* 
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ineffectual, and when the regular return of the CHAP. 
Olympic ſolemnity ſuſpended the courſe of hoſti- 
lities, they ſhewed little partiality or reſpect for 
their powerful confederates, whoſe warlike and 
ambitious ſpirit ſeemed incompatible with the 
enjoyment of their own contemplative tranquillity. 


This omiſſion of duty was followed by the actual 
tranſ of the Eleans. In conjunction with 
the Mantinzans and Argives they deſerted the 
alliance of Sparta ; defended themſelves by arms 
againſt the uſurpations of that republic; and ex- 
cluded its members from conſulting the oracle, 
and from partaking of the games and facrifices 
celebrated at Olympia . Theſe injuries paſſed 
with impunity until the ſucceſsful iſſue of the war 
of Peloponneſus diſpoſed the Spartans to feel with 
ſenſibility, and enabled them ſeverely to chaſtiſe 
every infult that had been offered them during 
the leſs proſperous current of their fortune. 


While Pauſanias and Lyſander ſettled the affairs The Spar- 
of Athens and of Aſia, Agis, the moſt warlike of tans in- 
their princes, levied a powerful army, to inflict a Lade Elis. 


late, but terrible vengeance, on the Elians. That 


he might attack the enemy unprepared, he led A C. 403. 


his forces through the countries of Argolis and 


Achaia, entering the Elian territory by the way 


of Lariſſa, and intending to march by the ſhorteſt 
road to the devoted capital. But he had ſcarcely 
paſſed the river Lariſſus, which gives name to 
the town, and ſcparates the adjoining provinces 
of Elis and Achaia, when the invaders were ad- 
moniſhed, by repeated ſhocks of an earthquake, 
to abſtain from ravaging a country which enjoyed 
the immediate protection of Heaven. Into ſuch 

a menace, 


4 Thucydid. I. v. 
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c HA P. a menace, at leaſt, this — 47 
XXIV. interpreted by the ſuperſtition of the 
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nomenon was 
Spartan king, 


bo immediately repaſſed the river, and, returning 


home, diſbanded his army. But the hoſtility of 
the Spartans was reſtrained, not extinguiſhed. 
Having offered due ſupplications and facrifices to 
ſanctify their impious invaſion, the ephori, next 
year, commanded Agis again to levy troops, and 
to enter the Elian territory. No unfavourable 
ſign checked the progreſs of his arms. During 
two ſummers and autumns, the country was de- 
ſolated; the villages burned or demoliſhed ; their 
inhabitants dragged into captivity; the ſacred 
edifices were deſpoiled of their moſt valued orna- 
ments; the porticos, gymnaſia, and temples, 
which adorned the city of Jupiter, were many of 
them reduced to ruins. 


The Spartans neither alone incurred the guilt, 
nor excluſively enjoyed the profits of this cruel 
devaſtation. The Elian invaſion furniſhed a rich 
harveſt of plunder to the Arcadians and other 
communities of Peloponneſus, whoſe rapacious 
luſt was enflamed by the virgin bloom of a coun- 
try which had long been protected by religion 
againſt the ravages of war. When the principal 
property of the Elians was deſtroyed or plundered, 
the Spartans at length granted them a peace, on 
condition that they ſurrendered their fleet, ac- 
knowledged the independence of the inferior 
towns and villages, which were ſcattered along 
the delightful banks of the Peneus and the Alpheus, 
and modelled their internal government accord- 
ing to the plan preſcribed by their conquerors. 


The 
+6 Xenophon Hellen. l. iii. c. 2. Diodor. I. xiv. P- 404. 
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The war of Elis occupied, but did not engroſs, CH AP, 


the attention of the Spartans; nor did the puniſh- 
ment of that unfortunate republic divert them 
from other projects of revenge. The Meſſenians 
were not their accidental and temporary, but 
their natural and inveterate, foes; and might 


juſtly expect to feel the unhappy conſequences of 8 


their triumph. After the deſtruction of Meſſenẽ, 
and the long wanderings and miſery of its per- 
ſecuted citizens, the town of Naupactus, ſituate 
on the northern ſhore of the Corinthian gulph, 
furniſhed a ſafe retreat to a feeble remnant of that 
ancient community ; which, flouriſhing under the 
protection of Athens, ſpread along the weſtern 
coaſt, and planted a conſiderable colony in the 
neighbouring iſland of Cephalenia, We have 
already deſcribed the memorable gratitude of the 
Meſſenians, who were the moſt active, zealous, 
and, according to their ability, the moſt uſeful, 
allies of Athens in the Peloponneſian war. But 
their aſſiſtance (and aſſiſtance far more powerful 
than theirs) proved ineffeftual; and the time was 
now arrived when they were to ſuffer a ſevere 
puniſhment for their recent as well as ancient 
injuries. The reſentment of Sparta drove them 
from Naupactus and Cephalenia. The greater 
part eſcaped to Sicily; above three thouſand 
failed to Cyrenaica, the only countries inhabited 
by the Hellenic race, which lay beyond the reach 
of the Lacedzmonian power “. 


From the æra of this important migration, the 
names of Sicily and Cyrenaica will ſeldom occur 
in the preſent hiſtory ; on which account it may 
not be improper briefly to explain the cauſes 

which 


47 Diodor. |. xiv. p. 415. 


XXIV. 


tans drive 
the Meſſe- 
nians from 


XCV. 
A. C. 401. 


Cauſes 
which 
withdraw 
Cyrenaica 
and Sicily 
from the 
ſphere of 


recian 


politics. 
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c HAP. which withdrew from the general ſphere of Grecian 
XXIV. politics a fruitful and extenſive coaſt, and an ifland 
not leſs fruitful and extenſive, and far more 
populous and powerful. The inſulated fituation 
of thoſe remote provinces, while it rendered it 
extremely inconvenient for Greece to interfere in 
their affairs, peculiarly expoſed them to two evils, 
which rendered it ſtill more inconvenient for 
them to interfere in the affairs of Greece. Re- 
moved from the protection of their Peloponneſian 
anceſtors, both the Cyreneans and Sicilians often 
endured the of domeſtic tyrants, and 

often ſuffered the ravages of foreign barbarians. 


Subſe- The inhabitants of Cyrenaica alternately car- 
quent hiſ- ried on war againſt the Libyans and Carthagi- 
— ny nians . They were actually oppreſſed by the 
na tyrant Ariſton. Soon afterwards they recovered 
their civil liberty ; but were compelled fre- 
quently to ſtruggle for their national indepen- 
dence. Though often invaded, their country was 
never ſubdued by any barbarian enemy ; and their 
liberties ſurvived the republics of their European 
brethren, ſince 4 luQantly ſubmitted, for the 
firſt time, to the fortunate general of Alexander, 
who, in the diviſion of his * con queſts, 
obtained the fertile and wealthy 3 


Egypt“. 


Of Sicily. The revolutions of Sicily are far better known 
than thoſe of Cyrene, and ftill more worthy to be 


remembered. During the latter years of the 
dy age war, the aſſiſtance given by Syra- 
do the Lacedzmonians became gradually 


4* Ariſtot. Polit. Salluſt. de bell. Jugurth. 
49 Diodor. I. xiv. p. 415- 
0 Diodor. |. zix. p. 715. & Strabo, |. xvii. p. $36. 
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more faint and imperceptible, and at length to- C HAP. 
tally diſappeared. This was occaſioned by the XXIV. 


neceſſity of defending the ſafety of the whole 
iſland, in which that of the capital was involved, 

againſt the formidable deſcents of the Carthagi- 

mans, whom the invitation of a and ſeve- 

ral inferior cities at variance with their powerful 
neighbours, the hopes of acquiring at once thoſe 
valuable commodities, the annual purchaſe of 

which drained Africa of ſuch immenſe treaſures, 

and, above all, the deſire of revenging the 

death of Hamilcar, and the diſhonour the 
Carthaginian name in the unfortunate ſiege of 
Himera, en to undertake and carry on 
various expeditions for the entire ſubjugation of 
Sicily. 

Hannibal, the grandſon of Hamilcar, was en- which is 
truſted with the conduct of the war, which com- long ha 
menced the four hundred and tenth, and conti- f Cs 
nued, with little intermiſſion, till the four hundred thagini- 
and fourth year before the Chriſtian æra. The ans; 
domeſtic troops of Carthage were reinforced by Olymp. 
their African allies. Conſiderable levies were 5'* 3. 
made among the native Spaniards and Italians, — 4 
who naturally envied the ſplendour, and dread- A. C. 4 0 
ed the power of the Greeks, to whoſe conqueſts —494- 
and colonies they ſaw no bounds. The united 
army exceeded an hundred thouſand men, and 
was conveyed to the ſouthern ſhore of Sicily 
in a proportionable number of tranſports aad 
galhes **. 

The deſign of Hannibal, as far as it appears whoſe 
from his meaſures, was to conquer ſucceſhiyely <*queſts 


the ſmaller and more defenceleſs towns, before ted b,. 
he pe tilenc,. 
peitilence. 


* Diodor. Sicul. I. xii, c. 43. & ſeqq. 
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C H AP. he laid ſiege to Syracuſe, whoſe natural ſtrength, 
XXIV. recently improved by art, bidding defiance to 
—— aſſault, could only be taken by blockade. The 
A. C. 409. firſt eampaign was rendered memorable by the 
A. C. 406. conqueſt of Selinus and Himera; the ſecond by 
A. C. 40;. the demolition of Agrigentum; the third by the 
taking of Gela. The inferior cities of Solas, 

Egeſta, Motya, Ancyra, Entelta, and Panormus, 

either invited the Carthaginian arms, or ſurren- 

dered without reſiſtance. The invaders might 
have proceeded to the ſiege of Syracuſe, the 
main object of their expedition; but peſtilence 
followed the bloody havoc of war, and ſwept off, 
in undiſtinguiſhed ruin, the victors and the van- 
quiſhed. Not only the general, but the moſt 
numerous portion of his tr had fallen a prey 
to this calamity; and Hamilcar, who ſucceed- 
ed to the command, contented himſelf with 
leaving garriſons in the towns which had been 
conquered, and returned to Africa with the en- 
feebled remains of his armament, which com- 
municated the peſtilential infection to Ca 
where it long raged with deſtructive fury ©, 


Excefive According to the genius of Grecian ſuperſti- 
cruelty of tion, it was natural to aſcribe the ſufferings of 
2 = the Carthaginians to the unexampled cruelty and 
ginians. . * . | tu 

impiety with which, in their ſucceſſive ravages, 

they had deformed the fair face of Sicily. It 

would be uſeleſs and diſguſtful to deſcribe the 

horrid ſcenes of bloodſhed and ſlaughter tranſact- 

ed in the ſeveral places which preſumed to reſiſt 

their power, Whatever atrocities could be in- 

vented by the unprincipled licence of the Ita- 

lians, approved by the ſtern inſenſibility of the 
Spaniards, and inflicted by the im re- 
venge 


32 Djodor. I. xiii. c. 70, & ſeqq. 
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venge of the Africans, were committed in the C H AP. 
miſerable cities of Selinus, Himera, Gela, and XXIV. 
tum. After the taking of Himera, Han- 
nibal ſacrificed, in one day, three thouſand of 
its inhabitants to the manes of his grandfather, 
who, nee ionic, hed po. 
| iſhed before its walls; and the lot of theſe un- 
juſtly be 
ted natives 


Yet of all Sicilian cities, the fate of Agrigen- Ancient 
tum ſeemed the moſt worthy to be deplored, magniß- 
from the ſtriking contraft of its fallen ſtate with rdf 
its recent — and proſperity, The natu- um. 

jury mens ape Agrigentum were 

h, and adorned with elegance; and who- 

ever con either the innumerable advan- 


igentines was diſ- 
in the magnificence of public — 
or, II. Cc 


Dr 


n 
Maxim. I. iv. 8. Athenzus, I. i. c. 3. 

Diodorus celebrates the height of the vines, which 
we are not uſed to conſider as a proper ſubject of pane- 
rie. 
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CHAP. and in the ſplendid enjoyment: of private for- 
XXIV. | 

tunes. and almoſt completed, 

The tem- 


They had 
the celebrated temple of Jupiter, built in the 
ple of Ju- grandeſt ſtyle of architecture employed by the 


piter. Greeks on the 


and moſt folemn 


that diſtingu particular figure, the de- 
feat of the Giants, and the taking of Troy; re- 


i the moſt illuſtrious 
— hevnen 


of Grecian 


onda repleniſhed with a rare vari 
in 1 variety | 
moſt delicate fiſhes, to furniſh a ſure ſupply to 


entertain- 
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duals. 


mus return- 


were cheriſhed with C HAP. 


town, Hexen 
Olympia, with 
drawn by two 
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CHAP. degree of ardour which might have been ex- 
XXIV. pected in a war which fo deeply concerned them 
all: yet, by the partial aſſiſtance of Syracuſe, 
Gela, and Camerina, as well as ſeveral Grecian 
allies in Italy, the igentines ſtood the ſiege 
eight months, during which, the ians 
employed every reſource of ſtrength and ingenui- 
ty. At length the place was reduced to great 
difficulties by means of immenſe wooden ma- 
chines, drawn on wheels, which enabled the be- 
ſiegers to fight on equal ground with thoſe who 
detended the walls. But before any breach was 
effected, the greater part of the inhabitants de- 
termined to abandon the city. 


Unhappy In the obſcurity of ni with 
<p their wives and TL of them for- 
tans, tunately eſcaped to Gela, Syracuſe, and Leon- 
tium. Others, wanting courage for this danger 
ous reſolution, or unwilling to ſurvive the fate of 
their country, periſhed by their own hands. A 
_ _ * timid, or — ſuperſtitious, 
ut themſelves up in the tem expecting to 
be ſaved Sa or by the 
religious awe of the enemy. But the Barbarians 
no more reſpected what was ſacred, than what 
was profane. The conſecrated ſtatues, and al- 
tars, and offerings, were confounded with 22 
the moſt vile, and plundered or deſtroyed in 
promiſcuous ruin. One memorable act of de- 
ſpair may repreſent the horror of this 
dreadful ſcene. With his numerous friends, and 
moſt valued treaſure, the humane and hoſpitable 
Gellias had taken refuge in the temple of Mi- 
nerva ; but when he underſtood the univerſal de- 
folation of his country, he ſet fire to that ſacred 
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edifice, chooſing to periſh by the flames rather C HA P. 
than by the rage of the Carthaginians “. XXIV. 


— 
Near fourſcore years before the demolition of Amidſt the 
Agrigentum, Sicily had acquired immortal glo- — W 
ry, by defeating more numerous invaders; but, at gn 
that time, the efforts of the whole iſland were Pi 
united and animated by the virtues and abilines of riſes to 
Gelon; whereas, amidft the actual dangers- and <minence. 
trepidation of the Carthaginian war, the Sicilians Of. 
were diſtracted by domeſtic. factions. Syracule a C. 408. 
had baniſhed the only man whoſe conſummate 
wiſdom, and approved valour and — ſeem- 
ed worthy to direct the helm in the prefent tem- 
juncture. In the interval between the 
ege of Himera and that of Agrigentum, the 
patriotic Hermocrates had returned to Sicily; 
and, at the head of his numerous adherents, had 
attempted to gain admiffton into the capital. 
Bur the attempt was immediately fatal to himſelf, 
and, in its confequences, deſtructive of the public 
freedom. His M though difcomfited and 
baniſhed, ſoon a leader qualified to avenge 
their cauſe, and to puniſh the ingratitude of 
Syracuſe. 


This was the celebrated Dionyſtus, a youth of His cha- 

twenty-two years; of mean parentage, but un- rader. 

bounded ambition; deſtitute (if we believe hiſto- 

rians) of almoſt every virtue, and poſſeſſed of 

every talent; and whoſe fortune it was to live 

and flouriſh amidſt thoſe perturbed circumſtances 

of foreign war and civil. diffention, which are 

favourable to the elevation of ſuperior minds. 

Though efteemed and entruſted by Hermocrates, 

who could more eaſily diſcern the merit of his 
| abilities, 


55 Djodorus, p. 379 
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c HA p. abilities, than diſcover the of his ambition, 
XXIV. Dionyſius had gained friends in the te fac- 
tion, by whoſe intereſt he was recalled from exile. 

His ſervices in the Carthaginian war raiſed him to 
eminence. He excelled in valour ; he was unri- 
valled in eloquence ; his ends were purſued with 
ſteady perſeverance; his means were varied with 
convenient flexibility : the of patrio- 
tiſm rendered him popular, and he employed his 
popularity to reſtore his baniſhed friends. 


Means by The gratitude of one party, and the admira- 

which he tion of both, enabled him to attain the command 

— of the mercenaries, and the conduct of the war. 

ver 2-1; But he was leſs ſolicitous to conquer the Cartha- 

of Syra= ginians than to enſlave his fellow-citizens, whoſe 

cuſe. actious turbulence rendered them _ 
Olymp. liberty. By the affected dread of violence 

A C. dog. bis enemies, he obtained a guard for his 

45 which his artful — eaſily attached to his 

intereſt; and the arms of his troops, the influ- 

ence and wealth of Philiſtus, the hiſtorian of Si- 

cily, who was honoured with the appellation of 

the ſecond Thucydides , above all, his own 

and daring ambition enabled him, at the age of 

twenty-five, to uſurp the government of Syracuſe, 

which he held for thirty-eight years. 


Hisfac- During his long and active reign he was gene- 
ceſsful rally engaged in war ; ſometimes with the Car- 
reign. thaginians, ſometimes with his revolted ſubjects. 
Olymp. Yet in both conteſts he finally prevailed, having 
A. C. 40g. reduced the Carthaginian power in Sicily, and ap- 
Olymp. peaſed, or intimidated, domeſtic rebellion. His 
cin. 2. actual condition, however ſplendid, he regarded 
4 C. 367. — 


„ Cicero de Orator. |. xi. 
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T. 


nor could the feeble conf 
Greeks have prevented the conqueſt of that coun- 
try, had not the renewed hoſtilities of the Cartha- 
ginians, and freſh diſcontents at home, interrupt- 
ed the progreſs of his arms. This growing ſtorm 
he reſiſted as ſucceſsfully as before, and tranſmit- 
ted, to a degenerate ſon, the peaceful inheritance 
of the greateſt part of Sicily; after having 
ſtrengthened, with wonderful art, the fortificati- 
ons of the capital; enlarged the ſize, and im- 
proved the form of the Syracuſan gallies ; inyent- 
- Lo Beer gps. 6 of war 
whi em wit t advantage, in the 
ſiege of Motya and Poe! oak and not only de- 
fended his native iſland againſt foreign invaſion, 
but rendered its power formidable to the neigh- 
þouring countries. 


parati higher He CH Ap. 
eged and took Rhegium, the key of Italy: XXIV. 


Leer labours were the leaſt uniformly His litera- 
of all his undertakings. His verſes, 


though rehearſed by the moſt ſkilful 7hap/odifts of 
the age, were treated with ſignal contempt at the 
Olympic games. A ſecond time he renewed his 
pretenſion to literary fame in that illuſtrious 
aſſembly ; but his ambaſſador was inſulted with 
the moſt humiliating indignities ; and the oratar 
L_ 4 CO, in which he main- 
tained the impropriety mitting the 
tative of an impiqus tyrant to ait ar a ſolemni 
conſecrated to * virtue, and liberty 


The oration of Lyſias gives ground to ſuſpect that 
the plentitude of Dionyſius's power, rather than 


Life of Lyſias, p. 137. Dionyf, Halicar. de Demofth. 


ry ambiti- 


# A.C. 387 
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HAT. the defect of his poetry err 
N and deriſion of . — ; and this 
—— ſuſpicion receives ſtrong tion by conh- 

dering, that, in the laſt year of his reign, he de- 
ſerved and obtained the poetic crown at Athens; a 
3 impartiality of its | ok 


wag ik bs cents Aged hind pe Wt 
why t gorous, and comprehenſive mi z WI a 
of Dion variety of talents, and ſuch an accumulation of 

glory, Dionyſus ſhould be univerſally held out 
—— and branded, as the moſt conſpicuous example of 
odious to an odious and miſerable tyrant, the chiect of ter- 


— 3 n= ſucceeding 


will 
not — 


it artificial; IN 
aſſumed the ſemblance of virtue. Alwa 
and cautious ; but, by turns, and as it ſu 3 
intereſt, mild, affable, = condeſcendi 


cruel, arrogant, and imperious : nor did 
racuſans feel the rigour of his ty 


had juſtly Malta. 74 it by an inſurr 
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ounger, exceeded his 


fins the Y 
poſſeſſing his abilities. The 


His fon, 
vices W 


Inglorĩous 


ign of e 


362— 
by Cicero, Olymp. 


and other moraliſts, would be to tran- xc. 1. 


the 


reign of Dionyſus is copi- civ. 3. 
lus, I. ziv. & zv. To relate A. C 


of 
odorus Siculu 


probable ſtories told of him 


and } 


Seneca, 


| weed by Dy 
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this ſecond tyrant was diſtracted and inglorious. 
His kinſman Dion, the amiable diſciple of Plato, 
endeavoured to correct the diſorders of his ungo- 
verned mind. But the taſk was too heavy for 
Dion, and even for Plato himſelf. The former, 
unable to reſtrain the exceſſes of the prince, un- 
dertook the defence of the people. His patrio- 
tiſm interrupted, but did not deſtroy, the tyranny 
of Dionyſius;zwhich. was finally aboliſhed, twenty- 
two years after he firſt mounted the throne, by 
the magnanimity of Timoleon . This revolu- 
tio happened only two years before Corinth, the 
country of Timoleon, as well as the other republics 
of Greece, ſubmitted to the arms of Philip of Ma- 
cedon ; and, having loſt their own 1 
became incapable of aſſerting the freedom 
their colonies. 


Sicily be- New tyrants ſtarted up in Syracuſe, and almoſt 


comes a 
province 
of Rome. 
Olymp. 
cxlii. 1. 
A. C. 212. 


in every city of Sicily, and held a ious ſway 
under the alternate protection of the Carthagini- 
ans and Romans. The citizens of Syracuſe, 
mindful of their ancient fame, dethroned their 
uſurpers, and enjoyed conſiderable intervals of 
liberty. But at length the Romans gained poſſeſ- 
ſion of the place; the perſevering valour of Mar- 


cellus, aſſiſted by the treachery of the garriſon, 


- 


prevailing, after a ſiege of three years, over the 
bold efforts of mechanical power, directed by the 
inventive genius of Archimedes . The reduc- 
tion of the capital was immediately followed by 
the conqueſt of the adjoining territory; and 
Sicily came thus to be regarded as the eldeſt pro- 

| VINCE 


e Polyb. Excerpt, L viii. Plut. in Marcell. 
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vince of Rome,, and the firſt country, without C H A x. 
the limits of Italy, which had taught that victori- XXIV. 
ous republic to taſte and enjoy the ſweets of — 
reign dominion ©. 


que, P. R. applicuit ; ompium, id quod ornamen- 
tum imperii provincia eſt appellata : prima docuit 
imperitare. . 


CHAP. 
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Death of Darius Nothus.—Cyrus diſputes the Suc- 
cen with his elder Brother Artaxerxes —Cha- 
ratter of Cyrus. —State of Lower Afia under his 
Adminiſtration. —His Strength and Reſources. — 
His Expedition into Upper Afia.—Deſcries the 
vaſt Army of his Brother .—Batile of Canaxa. 
— Death of Cyrus. — His Grecian Auxiliaries 
victoriaus.— Their Treaty with Tifſaphernes.— 
Perfidious Aſſaſſination of the Grecian Generals. 
Artaxerxes ſends to the Greeks to demand their 
Arms,— Conference on that Subjef. 


CHAP. * : 
— 1 * the operations of war conſpired 
— — 


with the revolutions of government, to 

Death of detach the Grecian colonies in Italy, Sicily, and 
Darius Cyrene, from the general intereſts and politics of 
Nothus. the mother country, a ſeries of events, not leſs 
Olymp. curious than important, connected, in the cloſeſt 
2 8 intimacy, the hiſtory of Greece with the annals of 
the Perſian empire. The ſame memorable year 

which terminated the deſtructive war of Pelopon- 

neſus brought to a concluſion the active and proſ- 


perous reign of Darius Nothus. He named as his 


dur. fſueceſſor Artaxerxes, ſtyled Mnemon, from the 
erxes is ſtrength of his memory; and perſiſted in this 
diſputed choice, notwithſtanding the tion of the art- 
by bis ful and ambitious Paryſatis, who employed her 
Po. extenſive influence over the mind of an old and 
Cyrus. uxorious huſband, to obtain the kingdom for 
Cyrus, the younger brother of Artaxerxes, and 
the peculiar favourite of his mother. The rival- 
ſhip of the young princes, both of whom were at 
court during the laſt illneſs of Darius, unhappily 
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ted into enmity z and 2 33 CA P. 
which would be thought immaterial in the preſent . 

, increaſed 1 Sr of Cyrus. The 
birth of Artaxerxes had happened before the ac- 
ceſſion of his father to the throne, but Cyrus was 
born the ſon of a king; a diſtinction which, how- 
ever frivolous it may appear in modern times, had 
engaged Darius Hyſtaſpes to prefer Xerxes, the 
younger of his ſons, to his elder brother Artaba- 
zanes *, 


The t eſtabliſhed by ſuch an illuſtrious Cauſe of 
monarch might have enforced the partial argu- bis reſent- 
ments of Paryſatis, and both might have been | inſt 
confirmed by the ſtrong claim of merit, ſince Attax- 
Cyrus early diſcovered ſuch talents and virtues, as erxes. 
fitted him to fill the moſt difficult, and to adorn 


the moſt exalted, ſtation. At the age of ſeven- 


ed his hopes of ſucceſſion 
to the Perſian throne, rendered him hereditary 
ſatrap of thoſe valuable provinces. On the de- 
miſe of that monarch, Cyrus to return 
to Aſia Minor, attended by the ſame eſcort with 
which he had come to Suſa; a faithful body of 
three hundred heavy-armed Greeks, commanded 
by Xenias, an Arcadian. But when he prepared 
to leave court, a very criminal and unfortunate 
meaſure retarded his departure. The ſelfiſh and 
perfidious Tiſſaphernes, who expected to divide 
the ſpoils of the young prince, accuſed him of 
treaſon. He was apprehended by order of Artax- 
erxes; but the powerful protection of Pary ſatis, 
who, though ſhe loved only one, was beloved, or 
at leaſt feared, by both of her ſons, defended his 

| life, 


* Herodot, |. vii. c. ii. 
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CHAP. life, vindicated his honour, and reſtored him in 
XXV. ſafety to his government. 


Circum- The danger that had threatened his perſon could 
ſtances not much affect the heroic fortitude of Cyrus; 
— but the affront offered to his dignity ſunk deep 
ambition, into his heart; and from the moment that he 

recovered his freedom, he determined to revenge 

his injuries, or to periſh in the attempt. In the 

deſpotic countries of the Eaſt, as there is ſcarcely 
any intermediate gradation between the prince 
and people, and ſcarcely any alternative but that 
of dominion or ſervitude, a diſcontented or rebel- 
lious ſubject muſt either ſtifle his animoſity, ſub- 
mit to die, or aſpire to reign 3. ani- 
mity of Cyrus naturally preferred the road of dan- 
ger and glory; he prepared not only to puniſh the 
injuſtice, but to uſurp the throne of Artaxerxes, 
defended as it was by 2 million of armed men, 
and protected both by the power of ſuperſtition, 
and by the ſplendour of hereditary renown. This 
deſign would have been great, but romantic, if 
the young prince had not enjoyed very extraor- 
dinary reſources in the powers of his own mind, 
in the affectionate attachment of his Barbarian 
ſubjects, and, above all, in the fidelity and valour 
of his Lacedzmonian allies. 


Character Whether we conſider what he ſaid, or what he 
of Cyrus ; did, the teſtimony of his contemporaries, or the 
more 


2 Xenoph. Anabas. |. i. c. i. This was the origin of his 
reſentment, which Xenophon expreſſes with great delicacy ; 
5 *'Þ; xodorwong G, 
. r Rh, &c. He aſſerted independence, the firſt wiih 
. longer, ſays Nenophon, 

3 « Cyrus determined no * fays eg 
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more unerring teſtimony of his life and actions, c H A Pp. 
Cyrus appears to have been born for the honour XXV. 
of human nature, and particularly for the honour —v— 


of Aſia, which, though the richeſt and moſt popu- 
lous quarter of the globe, has never, in any age, 
a in great characters. From the 
ſeven years, he had been trained, at the gate of 
the palace, to ſhoot with the bow, to manage the 
horſe, and to ſpeak truth; according to the diſ- 
cipline inſtituted by the great founder of the 
monarchy, and well adapted, in an age of ſimpli- 
city, to form the princes and nobles of Perſia. 


age of 


But in the courſe of two centuries, the progreſs contrafted 
of refinement and luxury, the infectious example with that 


of a corrupt court, and the perfidious leflons of 
the world, had perverted, or rendered ineffectual, 
a very ſalutary ſyſtem of education; and the 
grandees of Perſia, whatever proficiency they 
made in their exerciſes, felt fo little regard for 
veracity, that (as will abundantly appear in the 
ſequel) they ſeldom ſpoke 
deceive, and rarely made a promiſe which they 
did not break, or took an oath which they did 
not violate, The behaviour of Cyrus was totally 
the reverſe. He equalled, and ſurpaſſed his com- 
panions in all exterior accompliſhments. But 
while. his manly beauty, his bodily activity and 
addreſs, and the ſuperior courage, as well as ſkill, 
which he diſplayed in hunting, horſemanſhip, and 
every military exerciſe, commanded the admira- 
tion of the multitude; he himſelf ſeems not to 
have eſtimated ſuch ſuperficial advantages beyond 
their real worth. He regarded integrity of heart 
as the only ſolid baſis of a great character. His 


 Probity was uniform, his word ſacred, his friend- 


ſhip inviolable. In the giddy ſeaſon of youth, 
he yielded, with uncommon docility, to the ad- 
monitions 


of the 
Perſian 
nobles. 


but with a view to 


—— —— at OATS a — 
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H AP. monitions of experience. Neither wealth, nor 
XXV. birth, nor rank, but age and virtue, were the 

objects of his reſpect: and his behaviour, equally 
meritorious and ſingular, was juſtly and univer- 
fally admired. 


State in Leſſer Aſia, in particular, were 
18 ſeized with the moſt aſtoniſhment, when, 
1 hos | of a greedy and voluptuous ſatrap, eager 


to ſqueeze, to amaſs, and to enjoy, they be- 


operations 

own hands gave the uſeful ex- 
labour *; whoſe deciſions united 
mercy ; and whoſe active vigilance 


known in the 
ity of police, as 


ſate, and property ſecure. 
The virtues of juſtice and integrity, when 
lar aEs. accompanied with diligence and abilities, muſt 
procare ſuch a degree of reſpect for the adminif- 
tration, as will naturally be extended to the per- 
. fon, of a prince. But ſomething farther is re- 
quired, not to obtain the public gratitude and 
eſteem, but to excite the affectionate ardour of 
ſelect and devoted friends; without the affiſtance 
of whom, it is impoſfile to accompliſh any 12 
and memorable deſign. Cytus excelled his 
contemporaries in the art both of acquiring and 
of preſerving the moſt valuable friendſhips. His 
gratitude overpaid every favour ; his liberality 
was large, yet diſcerning; and his — 

ys 


+ Xenoph. ibid. Cic. in Senect. Plut. in Lyfand. have all 
celebrated this part of his character. 
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always enhanced by the handſome and affectionate c HAP. 

manner in which they were beſtowed. When he XXV. 

diſcovered a man really worthy of his confidence. 

and eſteem, he was not ſatisfied with giving him 

a partial ſhare of his affections; he gave his heart 

entire: and it was his conſtant prayer to the 

that he might live to requite and ſurpaſs 

the good offices of his friends, and the injuries of 

his enemies. 
With ſuch ſentiments and character, Cyrus Amount 

acquired the firm attachment of a few, and the of his 

willing obedience of all his Barbarian ſubjects, in — 

the populous provinces which he commanded, 


whoſe united ſt exceeded an hundred thou · 
ſand fighting men; who, unwarlike as were, 
yet exce both in bra and in ſkill, the 


effeminate troops of Upper 


They were probably indebted for this advan- His chief 
tage to their intercourſe with the Greeks, whoſe con- 
diſciplined valour, far more than the numbers of 2 
his Barbarians, encouraged Cyrus to undertake tude and 
an expedition for acquiring the empire of the valour 
Eaſt. By the moſt important ſervices he had of the 
deſerved the gratitude of the Lacedzmonian Seek. 
republic; which had been raiſed, chiefly by his 
aſſiſtance, to the head of Greece, and to the 
command of the ſea. In return for that favour, 
ſo ineſtimable in the fight of an ambitious people, 
the Spartans readily complied with his requeſt, 
by ſending into Aſia eight hundred heavy-armed 
men, under the command of the intrepid Cheiri- 
ſophus; and they their admiral, Samius, 
who had ſucceeded Lyſander in the rnment 
of the Ionĩan coaſt, faithfully to co-operate with 
Cyrus, by employing his powerful fleet in what- 

Vol. II. Dd ever 
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CH A P. ever ſervice the Perſian prince might think pro- 
XXV. per to recommend*, Had they done nothing 
◻ more than this, Cyrus might well have approved 
their uſeful gratitude; eſpecially as their alliance, 

ſecuring him on the ſide of Europe, enabled him, 

without danger, to drain his weſtern garriſons, 

Amount and to augment the ſtrength of his army. Burt 


2 the friendſhip of the Spartans carried them ſtill 
N farther. They allowed him to recruit his forces 


in every part of their dominions; and the gene- 
rous munificence of Cyrus had acquired numerous 
partiſans well qualified to raiſe, and to command 
thoſe valuable levies. Clearchus the Spartan, 
Menon the Theflalian, Proxenus the Bœotian, 
Agias the Arcadian, and Socrates the Achæan, 
all alike devoted to the intereſt and glory of the 
Perſian prince, collected, chiefly from their re- 
ſpective republics, above ten thouſand heavy- 
armed men, and near three thouſand archers and 
targeteers. 


Secrecy Theſe preparations, which were carried on with 
of his pre- ſilence and celerity, deceived the haughty indo- 
paranons: Jence of the Perſians; but they could not eſcape 
the vigilance of Alcibiades, who then reſided at 
Grynium, a town of Phrygia, under the protec- 

tion of Pharnabazus. Moved by reſentment 

againſt the Lacedzmonians, or ambitious of gain- 

ing merit with the great king, he defired an eſcort 

from the ſatrap, that he might undertake with 

ſafety a journey to Suſa, in order to acquaint 
Artaxerxes with the hoſtile defigns of his brother. 
Pharnabazus, who poſſeſſed not the merit, defired 

the reward of the diſcovery; and therefore (as 

we formerly had occaſion to relates) readily gra- 


$ 
® See 


Hellen. |, iii. 
p. 336. 
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_ tified the requeſt of Lyſander, by the deſtruction C HA 


of Alcibiades. 


— 
But neither the intelligence conveyed by the Cyrus 


Perſian 
Tiſſaphe 


governor, nor the repeated ſolicitations of under- 
rnes, nor the conſciouſneſs of his own ak 


injuſtice and cruelty, could rouſe Artaxerxes from ag 
the profound ſecurity of his repoſe. Cyrus com- Upper 
pleted his levies without moleſtation, and almoſt At. 


without ſuſpicion ; and prepared, 
ginning of the year four hundred before Chriſt, to 
Sd Hm the Ionian coaſt into Upper Aſia, at 
the head of an hundred thouſand Barbarians, and 


in the be- Olymp. 
A. C. 400. 


above thirteen thouſand Greeks. His journey Xeno- 


towards Babylon, his defeat and death in the phon's 


plain of Cynaxa, the retreat and diſperſion of his 


followers, and the memorable return of the Greeks expedi- 
to their native country, have been related by the tion. 


admired diſciple of Socrates, (whom the friend- 
ſhip of Proxenus, the Bœotian, recommended to 
the ſervice and eſteem of Cyrus) with ſuch de- 
ſeriptive beauty, with ſuch profound knowledge 
of war and of human nature, and with ſuch ini- 
mitable eloquence, as never were re-united in the 
work of any one man but that of Xenophon the 
Athenian. The retreat was principally conduct- 
ed by Xenophon himſelf; which has enabled him 
to adorn his narrative with ſuch an affecting 
variety of incidents and characters, as will always 
ſerve to prove that the force of truth and nature 
is far ſuperior to the powers of the moſt fertile 
fancy. It would be an undertaking not only 
hardy, but preſumptuous, to invade the province 
of ſuch an accompliſhed writer, if the deſign of 
the preſent work did not oblige us to ſelect the 
principal circumſtances which illuſtrate the con- 

D d 2 dition 
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i CHAP. dition of the times, and connect the expedition 
| XXV. of Cyrus with the ſubſequent hiſtory of Greece. 


Rapidity Having aſſembled his forces at Sardis, the Per- 
1 of his fian prince was carried, by the activity of his 
in march. * A 

| reſentment or ambition, with the utmoſt celerity, 


1 he travelled through the central provinces of 
1 Lydia, Phrygia, Ca ia; traverſed the moun- 
1 tains of Cilicia; paſſed unreſiſted through Syria; 
| croſſed the Euphrates at Thapſacus; and, after 
N the deſert, entered the confines of 
— In a journey of above twelve hun- 
dred miles, his numerous army experienced fewer 
difficulties than might naturally be expected. 
| The fertile territory of Afia Minor ſupplying 
them abundantly with proviſions, enabled them 
to proceed commonly at the rate of fifteen or ſix- 
teen miles a-day ; and almoſt every ſecond day 
brought them to a large and populous city. The 
dependent fatraps or viceroys of Lycaonia and 
Cilicia were leſs ſolicitous to defend the throne of 
Artaxerxes, than anxious to protect their reſpec- 
| tive inces from plunder and devaſtation. 
| But the former experienced the ſeverity of an 
| invader whom he had the weaknefs to oppoſe, 
without the ſtrength or courage to reſiſt 7. 


Cilicia Syenneſis, governor of Cilicia, had reaſon to 
defended fear that his country might be plundered with 
44 & equal rapacity. He endeavoured, therefore, to 
Epyara. vail himſelf of the natural ſtrength of a province 
whoſe ſouthern boundaries are waſhed by the ſea, 

and which is defended on other ſides by the wind- 
ing branches of Mount Taurus. Towards = 
WEIT 


7 Xenoph. Anabal. I. i. p. 248. 
* Xenoph. p. 248. 


towards Upper Aſia. In ninety-three marches 
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weſt is but one paſs, 


called by Arrian the GatesCH A p. 


of Cilicia ; ſufficient to admit only one chariot XXV. 


at a time, and rendered dark and difficult 
ſteep and almoſt inacceſſible mountains. 
were occupied by the troops of Syenneſis, who, 
had he maintained his poſt, might have eaſily pre- 
vented the paſſage of an army. But the timid 
Cilician had not truſted in arms alone for the de- 
fence of his country. By the order, or at leaſt 
with the permiſſion of her huſband, his queen, 
the beautiful Epyaxa, had met Cyrus at Cylenæ, 
on the frontiers of Phrygia; and, according to 
the cuſtom & the _ => _—_ * 
ledged liege - and ſuperior wit ver, 
and A coſtly gifts. But the greateſt gift was 
her youth and beauty, which ſhe ſubmitted, it 
is ſaid, to the enamoured prince, who, after enter- 
taining her with the utmoſt magniticence and diſ- 
tinction , reſtored her to Cilicia by a near, but 
difficult road, which led acroſs the mountains. 


—— 


To the eſcort which accompanied her, Cyrus The 
added a conſiderable body of Greeks, command- Greeks 


ed by Menon the Theſſalian. The greater part 
arrived at Tarſus, the capital, before the army of 
Cyrus reached the gates of Cilicia ; but two com- 
panies, amounting together to an hundred men, 

were 


„ as to a Charge; after 
which, the ſoldiers, of their own accord, ran with ſhouts to 
their tents, The Barbarians were thrown into conſternation ; 
Epyaxa quitted her coach; the Greeks returned laughing to 
their tents; and Cyrus rejoiced at ſeeing the terror with 
which the Greeks had inſpired the Barbarians.” Nenoph. 
Anabaſ, |, i. p. 247. 
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were miſſing, and ſuppoſed to have been deſtroy- 
ed by the mountaineers, while they wandered in 
queſt of booty. Syenneſis was mortified at hear- 
ing that the enemy had already entered his 

vince. But when he hkewiſe received intelligence 
that the Peloponneſian fleet had failed round from 
Jonia, in order to co-operate with the army, 
the diſagreeable news totally diſconcerted the 
meaſures of his delence. He fled in precipitati- 
on, abandoning his tents and baggage to the 
invaders. Cyrus croſſed the mountains without 
opp ſition, and traverſed the beautiful irriguous 
plains of Cilicia, which were adorned with trees 
and vines, and abounded in ſeſame, panic, millet, 
wheat and barley. In four days he arrived at the 
large and rich city of Tarſus, which was plun- 


dered by the reſentment of the Greeks, for the 
loſs of their companions. 


Cyrus immediately ſent for the governor, who 
had removed from his palace, and, attended by 
the greater part of the inhabitants, had taken re- 
fuge among the faſtneſſes in the neighbouring 
mountains. By the aſſurances of Epyaxa, her 


timorous ** huſband was with much difficulty per- 


ſuaded, to put himſelf in the power of a ſuperior, 
to whom, as the price of his fafety, he carried 
large ſums of money. Cyrus courteouſly accept- 
ed the welcome ſupply, which the demands of his 
troops rendered peculiarly ſeaſonable; and, in 
return, honoured Syenneſis with ſuch preſents as 


Were 


1 Pride, as well as fear, ſeems to have actuated Syenneſis ; 
6 N por 806ve Tu X/£6TT OV £6uTE $5 x84; 5 (A in, vi Tos 
xvpa was nds, r yurn autor gruos; Syenneſis declared, 
that he had nc ver formerly put hialſelf in the power of a man 
in any teſpect ſuperior to himſelf; nor would he then go to 
Cyrus, till his wife perſuaded him,” &c. A true piQure of 
oriental manners, meanneſs varniſhed with pride ! 
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were deemed of great value by the kings of the HAP. 
Eaſt. They conſiſted in a Perſian robe, a horſe XXV. 
with a golden bit, a chain, bracelets, and ſcimi- 

tar of gold, the reſtoration of priſoners, and the 
exemption of Cilicia from farther plunder **. 


During the luxurious reſidence at Tarſus, the Mutiny in 
Greeks were corrupted by proſperity. They diſ- the Gre- 
dained to obey their commanders, and refuſed to c camp. 
continue their journey. The deſign of marching 
to Babylon, though it was not unknown to Clear- 
chus, or to the Spartan ſenate, had been concealed 
from the ſoldiers, left their impatience or their 
fears might be alarmed by the proſpect cf ſuch a 
long and dangerous undertaking, At Tarſus they 
firſt diſcovered their ſuſpicions of the deceit, which 
immediately broke out into licentious clamours. 

They inſulted the majeſty of Cyrus ; they re- 

proached the perfidy of their generals; and their 

anger was ready to vent itſelf in open ſedition, 

when the ferment was appeaſed by the addreſs and A 

prudence of Clearchus. While he privately aſ- by the ad- 

ſured Cyrus of his beſt endeavours to make the af- _ of 

fair take a favourable turn, he openly embraced chu 

the cauſe of the ſoldiers, affected deeply to feel 

their grievances, and eagerly concurred with 

every meaſure that ſeemed proper to remove 

them. His eloquence and his tears diverted the 

deſign of immediate hoſtility. An afſembly was 

ſummoned to deliberate on the actual poſture of 

affairs. Several of their own accord, offered 

their opinion ; others ſpoke as they had been di- 

rected by Clearchus. One counſellor, who was 

heard with applauſe, adviſed them to pack up 

their baggage, and to demand guides or ſhips 

from Cyrus, to facilitate their return. Another 
ſhewed 


** Xenophon. Anabaſ. p. 24%. 
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C H AP. ſhewed the folly of this 
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requeſt from a man whoſe 


XXV. meaſures they had traverſed, and whoſe purpoſe 
—— they had endeavoured to defeat. They ſurely 


could not truſt in guides given them by an enemy: 
nor could it be expected that Cyrus ſhould part 
with his ſhips, which were evidently fo neceſſary 
to the ſucceſs of his expedition. Ar length it was 
determined to ſend commiſhoners to treat _ 
Cyrus, that he might either, ting the de- 
mands of the Grate — A. rm, A follow 
him, or be himſelf prevailed on to allow them to 
return home ; and the difference was thus finally 
adjuſted, by promiſing each ſoldier a darick and a 
half, inſtead of a darick, of monthly pay 


appeaſed, the 


When this ſtorm was happil 


ne enemy left Tarſus, and marched five days through 


the fertile plains of Cilicia, till they arrived at 
Iſſus, the laſt town of the province; large, rich, 
and populous ; and only fifteen miles diſtant from 
the frontier of Syria. This wealthy province 
was defended by two fortreſſes, called the _— 

0 


This paſſage is tranſlated as follows by Mr. Spelman : 
After him another got up, ſhewing the folly of the man who 
adviſed to demand the ſhips, as it Cyrus would not reſume 
his expedition. He ſhewed alſo how weak a thing it was to 
apply for a guide to that perſon whoſe undertaking we had 
defeated.” If Cyrus reſumed his expedition, it could not be 
faid that his undertaking was defeated ; nor is this the proper 
meaning of the word à which fignifies to hurt or 
weaken, I am ſenſible that by an eaſy tranſition, it ſome- 
times ſignifies to corrupt, to deſtroy, to defeat; but in the 
palſage before us, if a tranſlator ſhould chooſe to explain it 

y any of thoſe words, he muft fay, ** whole undertaking we 
had begun, endeavoured, or purpoſed, to deteat ; an expla- 
nation of Aupaoedz, which is juſtified by the analogy of the 
Greek language, and which the ſenſe abſolutely requires.” 
This is one of the few minute miſtakes which I have diſco- 
vered in Mr. Spelman's moſt accurate tranſlation. 


* Xenoph. ibid. p. 250, & ſeqq. 
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of Syria and Cilicia. They extended from the c HAP. 
mountains to the ſea, The interval of three fur- XXV. 


between them contained ſeveral paſſes, nar- —v— 


row and intricate, beſides the rapid Kerſas, which 
flowed in the middle, one hundred feet in breadth. 
It was on this occaſion that Cyrus experienced the 
full advantage of the Lacedæmonian aſſiſt ance. 
A fleet of ſixty ſail, conducted by Pythagoras the 
who had ſucceeded Samius in the naval 
command, prepared to land the Greeks on the 
eaſtern ſide of the Gates, which muſt have ex- 
poſed the Syrian works to a double aſſault; but 
the cowardice of Abrocomas, who commanded 
the numerous forces of Syria and Phœnicia, ren- 
dered the execution of this meaſure unneceſſary. 
The deſign, alone, was ſufficient to terrify him. 
He abandoned his forts, and fled with precipita- 
tion before the approach of an enemy. 


Cyrus thenceforth proceeded without meeti 
with any appearance of oppolition, and, in 


The army 
. wade the 


teen days march, reached the banks of the Eu- Euphrates 


phrates. At Thapſachus, which in ſome eaſtern 
languages ſignifies the ford , this noble river is 
above half a mile in breadth, but fo ſhoaly that 
the navigation is reckoned dangerous even for 
boats which draw very little water. The ſhallow- 
neſs increaſes in the autumnal ſeaſon, which hap- 
pened to be the time that the army paſſed the Eu- 
phrates, which no where reached above the breaft. 
This favourable circumſtance furniſhed an oppor- 
tunity to the inhabitants of Thapſacus to flatter 
Cyrus, that the great river had viſibly ſubmitted 
to him as its future king . Elevated by this au- 

ſpicious 


15 Xenoph. 253. 24-1 . l 
3 — Diſſertation on Xenophon's Re- 


* Xenoph. p. 255. 
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CH AP. ſpicious prediction, he purſued his journey through 

XXV. Meſopotamia, part of which was anciently com- 

—— prehended under the name of Syria u. While he 

ded through this fertile country he did not 

forget that a laborious march of ſeventeen days, 

through a barren deſart, muſt conduct him to the 
cultivated plains of Babylon. 


Traverſe Having amply provided for this dangerous un- 
the deſert, dertaking, he performed it with uncommon cele- 
22 rity, both in order to avoid riſking the want of 
OY oof proviſions, and, if poſſible, to take his enemy un- 
prepared. For ſeveral days the army marched, 
without interruption, through the province of 
Babylonia; and, on the fifth, came to a deep and 
broad ditch, which had been recently dug to in- 
tercept, or retard, their paſſage. But as this de- 
fence was left altogether unguarded, and the great 
king had taken no meaſures to protect the moſt 
valuable portion of his dominions, it was gene- 
rally believed that he had laid aſide the defign of 
venturing an engagement. The troops of Cyrus, 
therefore, who had hitherto maintained their 
ranks with circumſpeCtion, no longer obſerved any 
order of march; their arms were carried in wag- 
gons, or on ſumpter horſes; and their general, in 
his car, rode in the van with few armed atten- 
dants. While they proceeded in this fearleſs 
contempt of the enemy, and approached the 
plain of Cynaxa, which is within a day's journey 
of Babylon, Pytagyas, a Perſian, and confi- 


dential 
is So it is called by Xenoph. ibid. 

19 T have uſed an indeterminate expreſſion to denote the 
uncertain ſituation of thoſe places as deſcribed by Strabo, |. ii. 
& Plut. in Artaxerx. Mr. Spelman juſtly obſerves, that the 
error of Xenophon (unnoticed by any former tranſlator) who 
makes the diſtance between Babylon three thouſand and ſixty 
ſtadia, is ſo enormous, that it can only be owing to a miſtake 
of the tranſcriber. 4 
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dential friend of Cyrus, came riding towards CH A P. 
them, in full ſpeed, his horſe all in a foam, calling XXV. 
aloud ſucceſſively in his own language, and in 

Greek, that the king was at hand wiih a vaſt 
army 


The experienced Greeks, who beſt knew the Cyrus de- 
danger of being attacked in diſorder, were moſt jeries the 
ſenſibly alarmed by this ſudden ſurpriſe. Cyrus, — 
leaping from his car, put on his corſlet, mounted his bro- 
his horſe, ſeized his javelin, commanded the ther. 

to arm, and ordered every man to his poſt. 
His orders were readily obeyed ; and the arm 
advanced, ſeveral hours, in order of battle. It 
was now mid-day ; yet no enemy appeared : but 
in the afternoon they perceived a duſt like a white 
cloud, which gradually thickened into darkneſs, 
and overſpread the plain. At length the brazen 
armour flaſhed ; the motion, the ranks, and ſpears, 
were diſtinctly ſeen. In the front were innume- 
rable chariots, armed with ſcythes in a downward, 
and in an oblique, direction. The cavalry, com- 
manded by Tiſſaphernes, were diſtinguiſhed by 
white corſlets; the Perſians by wicker bucklers ; 
the Egyptians by wooden ſhields reaching down 
to their feet. Theſe formed the chief ſtrength of 
Artaxerxes; but the various multitude of nations, 
marching in ſeparate columns according to their 
reſpective countries, had ſcarcely any armour of 
defence, and could annoy the enemy only at a 
diſtance, with their ſlings, darts, and arrows 


While the hoſtile battalions approached, Cyrus, Its num- 
accompanied by Pigres the interpreter, and a few — and 
choſen attendants, all mounted on horſes of ex- —_ 
traordinary ſwiftneſs, rode through the interme- 

diate 


„ Xenoph. p. 263- 
* Xenoph, P- 263, & ſeqq, 


1 HA k. diate ſpace, 
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obſerving the numbers and diſpoſition 
XXV. of the enemy. He had learned from deſerters, 
that the troops of the great king amounted to 
twelve hundred thouſand, divided into four equal 
bodies of men, reſpectively commanded by the 
four generals Tiſſaphernes, Gobrias, Arbaces, 
and Ahracomas, The laſt, however, had not 
yet joined ; nor did he reach Babylonia till five 
days after the battle. But, notwithſtanding this 
defect, the numbers of Artaxerxes were ſtill ſuffi- 
cient to whatever numbers can accom- 
9 According to the cuſtom of the Eaſt, the 

ing, ſurrounded by 


The bat= The diſobedience of Clearchus, and the diſtruſt 

tle of Cy- of Cyrus, threw the fortune of the day, 
which involved the A. AL: 

by ſicil 

chariots 


Fr 


Ba 


put to 
oppoſing crowd, who could not endure 
ſight of their regular array, their burniſhed 


J 
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or hear, without terror, the martial ſounds of their c HAP. 
harmonious Pceans, intermixed with the clang- XXV. 
ing of their ſpears againſt their brazen bucklers, 9 
yet the great king, ving the rapid purſuit of 

the Greeks, and that nothing oppoſed him in 

front, commanded his men to wheet to the left, 

and advanced with celerity in order to attack the 

rear of the enemy. If this deſign had been carried 

into execution, it is probable that the Greeks, 

having prevailed on the firſt onſet, would imme- 

diately have faced about, and, animated by the 

joy of victory, and their native ardour, have re- 

pelled and routed the troops of Artaxerxes. 


But the impatience of Cyrus defeated this Raſh im- 
favourable proſpect. He obſerved the movement petuoſity 
of his brother, and eagerly rode to meet him, at of Cyrus. 
the head of only fix hundred horſe. Such was the 
rapid violence of his affault,, that the advanced 
of the king were thrown into diſorder, 
and their leader fell by the hand of 
Cyrus, who, with all his great qualities, had not 
learned to diſtinguiſh between the duties of a 
ſoldier and a general. By a ſeaſonable retreat he 
might ſtill, perhaps, have ſaved his life, and gain- 
ed a crown. But his eye darting along the ranks, 
met that of his brother. He ruſhed forward, with 
a blind inſtinQtive fury, crying out, I ſee the 
man!“ and, penetrating the thick globe of 
attendants, aimed his javelin at the king, pierced 
his corſlet, and wounded his breaſt. His eager- 
neſs to deſtroy the enemy prevented proper atten- 
tion to fave himſelf. From an uncertain hand En; death. 
he received a ſevere wound in the face, which, 
however, only increaſed the fury with which he 
aſſaulted his brother. Various and inconſiſtent 
accounts were given of the death of Cyrus, even 


414 


CHAP, n tn! e 
XXV. ment. The crowd of hiſtorians thought it incum- 
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by thoſe who aſſiſted in this memorable engage- 


L—— bent on them to make him die like the hero of a 


The Per- Such was the ca 


tragedy, after many viciſhtudes of fortune, and 
many variations of miſery. Dinon and Crtefias®*, 
the longer to ſuſpend the curioſity of their readers, 
kill him as with a blunted weapon; but Xeno- 
phon is contented with ſaying, that he fell in the 
— conteſt of his attendants with the 
guards of Artaxerxes, who zealoufly defended 
their reſpective maſters; and that eight of his 
moſt confidential friends lay dead upon him, 
thus ſealing with their blood their inviolable affec- 
tion and fidelity. 


of this audacious and 


fian troops fatal enterpriſe; after which the troops of Artax- 


plunder 
the camp 


of Cyrus. 


erxes advanced, in the ardor of ſuccels, and pro- 
ceeded, without encountering any reſiſtance, to 
the hoſtile camp; Ariæus leading off the forces 
of Leſſer Aſia, dejected and diſmayed by the loſs 
of their prince and general. Among the valuable 
plunder in the tents of Cyrus, the Barbarians 
found two Grecian women, his favourite miſ- 
treſſes, the elder of Phocæa, the younger of 
Miletus. The former, whoſe wit and accompliſh- 
ments heightened the charms of her beauty, re- 
ceived and deſerved the name of Aſpaſia, from 
the celebrated miſtreſs of Pericles, whoſe talents 
ſhe rivalled, and whoſe character ſhe too faith- 
fully reſembled. The young Mileſian likewiſe 
fell into the hands of the enemy ; but while care- 
leſsly guarded by the Barbarians, . intent on more 
uſeful plunder, eſcaped unobſerved, and —_— 
n 


* Apud Plutarch. in Artaxerz. 
23 Xenoph. p- 266, 
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naked in the quarter of the Greeks, where a ſmall CHAP. 


guard had been left to defend the baggage. XXV. 


Meanwhile Clearchus, at the head of the Gre- The 
cian phalanx, purſuing the fugitives, had been Greeks, 
carried above the diſtance of three miles from ke 
Artaxerxes. But when he heard that the Barba- murter of 
rians were in his tent; and perceived, that, tired the field, 
with plunder, they advanced to attack his rear, he purſue the 
faced about in order to receive them. The time enemy. 
was ſpent, till ſan-ſet, in various diſpoſitions made 
by the cavalry of Artaxerxes; but neither the 
ſoldiers, nor their commanders, had _—_ to 
come within the reach of the Grecian ſpear. They 
fled in ſcattered diſorder, wherever the Grecians 
advanced; who, wearied with marching againſt 
an enemy that ſeemed incapable to fight, at 
length determined to return to their camp ; won- 
dering that neither Cyrus himſelf appeared, nor 
any of his meſſengers . They arrived in the 
beginning of the night; but found their tents in 
diſorder, their baggage plundered, their proviſions 
deſtroyed or ſpent. They chiefly regretted the 
loſs of four hundred carriages filled with wine 
and flour, which had been provided by the fore- 
fight of Cyrus, as a reſource in time of want. 

Even theſe were rifled by the king's troops; and 
the Greeks, whom the ſudden appearance of the 
enemy had not allowed to dine, were obliged to 
paſs the night without ſupper ; their bodies ex- 
hauſted 


In relating this battle, I have followed the advice of 
Plutarch in Artaxerxes, who ſays, that Xenophon has de- 
ſcribed it with ſuch perſpicuĩty, elegance, and force, as ſets 
the action before the eyes of his reader, and makes him aſſiſt 
with emotion at every incident, not as paſt, but as preſent. 
A man of ſenſe, therefore, will deſpair to rival Xenophon ; 
and, inſtead of relating the action in detail, will ſele& ſuch 
circumſtances only as are moſt worthy of notice.” 
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CHAP. hauſted by the fatigue of a laborious day, and 


XXV. their minds perplexed by the uncertain fate of 
their allies . 


Behaviour At the approach of light, they prepared to 
4.4 move their camp, when the meſſengers of Arizus 
when in- arrived, acquainting them with the death of 
formed of Cyrus. The new commander, they ſaid, had 
Cyrus's aſſembled the troops of Leſſer Aſia in their for- 
death. mer encampment, about twelve miles from the 
field of battle; where he intended to continue 
that day, that the Greeks might have time to join 
him; but if they delayed, he would next day 
proceed, without them, towards lonia, with the 
utmoſt expedition. When the Greeks recovered 
from the conſternation into which they were 
thrown by theſe unexpected and melancholy 
tidings, Clearchus replied, ** Would to God Cyrus 
were alive! but fince he is dead, let Ariæus 
know, that we have conquered the king ; that 
his troops have every-where fled before us; and 
that, now, no enemy appears to reſiſt our arms. 
You may, therefore, aſſure Ariæus, that if he will 
come hither, we will place him on the Perſian 
throne, which is the juſt reward of our victory.“ 
With this propoſal the meſſengers departed, and 
Clearchus led his troops to the field of battle, to 
collect iſions, which were prepared by uſing 
for fuel the wooden bucklers, ſhields, and arrows, 
of the Barbarians ©. 


Their an- Next morning heralds arrived from Artaxerxes, 
In» who entertained a very different opinion from 
ralds of that expreſſed by Clearchus, concerning the iſſue 


of the battle. Among theſe reſpected minifters 
was 


file 
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was Philinus, a fugitive Greek, a man eſteemed c HAP. 
by Tiſſaphernes, both as a ſkilful captain, and XXV. 
as an able negociator. When the chiefs weren 
aſſembled, Philinus, ſpeaking for his 
declared it to be the will of the great king, who 
had defeated and killed Cyrus, That the Greeks, 
who had now become the ſlaves of the conqueror, 
ſhould ſurrender their arms.” The demand was 

heard with univerſal indignation. One defired 
him to tell the king © to come and take them; 
another, that it was better to die, than to deli- 
ver up their arms.” Nenophon ſpoke to the fol- 
lowing purpoſe : ** We have nothing, as you ſee, 
O Philinus! but our arms, and our valour. While 
we keep poſſeſſion of the one, we can avail our- 
ſelves of the other; but, if we deliver up our 
arms, we alſo ſurrender our perſons. Do not, 
therefore, expect that we ſhall throw away the 
only advantages which we ſtill enjoy ; on the con- 
trary, be aſſured, that, relying on our arms and 
our valour, we will diſpute with you thoſe advan- 
tages which you poſſeſs.” Clearchus enforced 
the ſentiments of X „ which were con- 
firmed by the army ; and Philinus, after a fruit- 
leſs attempt to diſcover the immediate deſigns of 
the Greeks, returned with his colleagues, to the 
Perſian camp 


Meanwhile, Ariæus replied to the honourable Their 
embaſſy which had been ſent him, That there plan of 
were many Perſians of greater conſideration than Tear 
himſelf, who would never permit him to be their ich 
king; he repeated his defire that the Greeks Arizus, 
ſhould join him; but, if they declined to come, 
perfiſted in his reſolution of returning with all 
Vor. IL E e haſte 


*7 Xenoph, p. 273. 


— —— A— RP — — —— 
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CHAP, haſte to Ionia.” 2 was approved 
XXV. the propitious indications of the victims; — 
—— marched in order of battle to the encampment of 
Arizus ; who, with the moſt diſtinguiſhed of his 
captains, entered into treaty with the Grecian 
ng themſelves by mutual oaths 
to ke 


ment 


plenty, and croſs the great rivers, which 
monly diminiſh near their ſource, with leſs diffi- 
culty and danger. They reſolved alſo to perf; 
their firſt marches with all poſſible expedition, in 
order to anticipate the ki ſince _ 
with a ſmall force he 


neſs on the > af Km os ho. who 
had fo lately commanded the ſoldiers to ſurrender 
their arms, ſent heralds to them the day follow-' 
ing to treat of a truce. This memorable agree- 
ment, the conſequences of which were fo cala- 
mitous, yet ſo honourable to the Greeks, was 
concluded by the intervention of 223 
W 


** Xenoph. p. 276. 
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who engaged, on the of his maſter, to fur-Cy A p. 
niſh them with —— to cauſe them to be XXV. 
treated as friends in the n 
they marched, and to conduct without guile 

4 — For the Greeks, on the other hand, 
Clearchus and the generals ſwore, that they ſnould 

abſtain from ravaging the king's territories; that 

they ſhould ſupply themſelves with meat and 

drink only, when, by any accident, the market 

was not provided; but when it was, that they 

ſhould purchaſe whatever they wanted for a rea- 

ſonable price 


When this buſineſs was tranſacted, Tiſſaphernes Treach- 
returned to the king, promiſing to come back as exy of 
ſoon as poſſible. But, on various pretences, he Liffa- 
delayed twenty days; during which the Perſians Page 
an unity to iſe with Ariæus. By Ariæus. 
the dread of puniſhment, if he perſiſted in rebel- 
lion; by the promife of pardon, if he returned 
to his allegiance; and, above all, by the warm 
ſolicitation of his kinſmen and friends, that un- : 
ſteady Barbarian was totally detached from the | 
intereſt of his Grecian allies. His conduct gave 
juſt ground to ſuſpect this diſpoſition, which be- 
came fully evident after the return of Tiffa- 
phernes. From that moment Arizus no longer 
encamped with the Greeks, but preferred the 
neighbourhood of that perfidious ſatrap. Yet, for 
three weeks, no open hoſtility was committed ; 
the armies, fearing, and feared by each other, 
purſued the fame line of march; Tiſſaphernes led 
the way ; and, according to t, furniſhed 
the Greeks with a market; but treacherouſly in- 
creaſed the difficulty of their journey, by con- 
| Eez ducting 


Kenoph. p. 281, & ſeqq. 
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CH AP. ducting them by many windings through the ca- 
XXV. nals — marſhes between the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates. When they had croſſed the former 

river, they continued to march northward along 

its eaſtern banks, always encamping at the dif- 
tance of two or three miles from the Barbarians, 

Yet this precaution was unable to prevent the 
parties ſent out to provide wood or forage from 
quarrelling with each other. Sometimes they 

came to blows; and theſe partial encounters 

were likely to produce the worſt conſequences, 

by inflaming the latent, but animoſity, 

_ OY t to ſtide or con- 

30 


Perfidious At length they ariived at the fatal ſcene, 
ſeizure where the river Zabatus, flowing weſtward from 
the mountains of Media, pours its tributary wa- 
ters into the broad ſtream of the Tigris. The 
Grecian generals, and particularly Clearchus, 
who had long ſeen and lamented the unfortu- 
nate jealouſies prevailing among thoſe who had 
ſworn mutual fidelity, propoſed a mutual con- 
ference between the commanders, in order ami- 
cably to explain and remove every ground of ha- 
tred and — Tiſſaphernes and Ariæus, 
as well as their colleague Orontes, eagerly de- 
fired a conference, though their _— 
very different from thoſe which actuated Cle- 
archus. A meaſure fo agreeable to both parties 
was, without difficulty, carried into execution 
and the Greeks, on this occaſion alone, forſook 
that prudence and caution, which, both before 
and after, uniformly governed their conduct. 
Five generals, and twenty captains, repaired * 
t 


2 Xenoph. p. 282. 
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the tent of Tiſſaphernes; only two hundred ſol- C H A P. 
diers followed them, under pretence of going to XXV. 
market, Clearchus, with his col Menon,  v— 
Proxenus, Agias, and Socrates, were conducted 
into the ſatrap's apartment; the reſt, whether 
captains or ſoldiers, were not allowed to enter. 
This ſeparation occaſioned fear and diſtruſt. The 
appearance of armed Barbarians increaſed the 
terror. A gloomy filence prevailed ; when, on 
a given ſignal, thoſe within the tent were appre- 
hended, and thoſe without cut to pieces. At 
the ſame time the Perſian cavalry ſcoured the 
plain, deſtroying whomever they encountered. 
The Greeks were aſtoniſhed at this mad excur- 
ſion, which they beheld from their camp; until 
Nicarchus, an Arcadian, came, miſerably man- 
and informed them of the dreadful tr 

that had been acted **, | 


Upon this intelligence they ran to their Artaxer- 
expecting an immediate aſſault. But the coward- ve. ſends 


engage 
honourable war, endeavoured to accom 


Re 


＋ 


pected by the enemy. 
They were attended by three hundred Perſians, 
clad in complete armour, When they drew near 
to the Greeks, a herald called out, Thar, if 
any of the generals or captains were preſent, 
they ſhould advance, in order to be made ac- 
quainted with the king's pleaſure.” Cheiriſo- 


31 Xenoph. p- 286. & ſeqgq. 
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CH AP. phus the Lacedzmonian, who, next to Clearchus, 
XXV. had hitherto maintained the teſt influence 
W ho ny; — abſent — 
4 But remaining 
888 and — the 
proceeded with caution from the 
camp, — 2 5 wa by X the Athenian, 
who (though only a volunteer) followed the com- 
manders, that he might learn what was become 
Confer- of his friend Proxenus **, When they came 
that ſp. Within —_—_ of the Barbarians, Ariæus ſaid, 
ject. © Clearchus, O Greeks! having violated his oath, 
and the articles of peace, is puniſhed with juſt ? 
death; but Proxenus and Menon, who gave in- N 
— of his crimes, are rewarded with the 5 
king's favour. Of you the king demands your 
— ek which, he ſays, are now his 
cauſe 


gu 

of Ariæus, ls 

nefactors of his maſter Cyrus; and who co-ope- 
rated with the enemy of that maſter, the deceit- 
ful LV The Perſian en- 
dea voured to juſtify himſelf, by repeating his ac- 
cuſation of Clearchus. Upon which Nenophon 
obſerved, © That Clearchus, if guilty of perju- 
ry, had been juſtly puniſhed; but where are 
Proxenus and Menon, who are your benefactors, 
and our commanders? Let them, at leaſt, be 
ſent to us, ſince it is evident that their friend- 
ſhip for both parties will make them adviſe which - 
is beſt for both.” This reaſonable requeſt it was 
impoſſible to elude; and the Barbarians, after 


* Xenoph. p. 288. & ſeqq. 


long 
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conferri 1 without at- C HAP. 
— e duplicity in XXV. 
this interview ſufficiently indicated the unhapyyrp 
treatment of the Grecian commanders, who were 
kept in cloſe captivity, and afterwards ſent to 


Artaxerxes, by whoſe order they were put to 


n Nenoph. p. 259. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. 
XXVI. 
—  —— 
Conſter- 
nation 
of the 
Greeks. 
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Conſternation of the Greeks Manly Advice of 

Xenophon.—T heir Retreat.—Difficulties attend- 
ing iu. Sur mounted by their Skill and Perſever- 
ance.—T heir Sufferings among the Carduchian 
Mzuntains.—T hey traverſe Armenia. —Firſt be- 
hold the Sea from Mount Theches.—Defeat the 
Calchitans.—Deſcription of the ſouthern Shore of 
the Euxine, —Tranſaions with the Greek Colo- 
mes there.—T he Greeks arrive at Byzantium.— 
Enter into the Service of Seutbes.— His Hiftory. 
—Compuntt Expeditions of the Greeks and Thra- 
cians,—The Greeks return to the Service of their 
Country. 


HE perfidious aſſaſſination of their com- 

manders converted the alarm and terror, 
that had hitherto reigned in the Grecian cam 
into conſternation and deſpair. This dread 
cataſtrophe completed the afflictions of men diſ- 
tant above twelve hundred miles from their na- 
tive land; ſurrounded craggy mountains, 
deep and rapid rivers; by famine, war, and the 
treachery of their allies, till more formidable 
than the reſentment of their enemies, The fol- 
diers reflected, that it was dangerous to depart, 
yet more dangerous to remain ; proviſions 
be acquired only by the point of the ſword ; eve- 
ry country was hoſtile; although they conquered 
one enemy, another would be ſtill ready to re- 
ceive them; they wanted cavalry to pur 
the Barbarians, or to elude their purſuit ; vic- 
tory itſelf would be fruitleſs; defeat, certain 


run. 
Amidſt 
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Amidſt theſe melancholy reflections they 
ſpent the greater part 


as his conduct proves, by the native vigour of 


had CHAP. 
of the night; when Neno - XXVI. 
phon, the Athenian, inſpired, as he acknow- Manly >= 
ledges, by 4 favourable dream, and animated, „ice of 


a virtuous mind, rouſed and emboldened by ad- Phon; 


verſity, undertook, amidſt the general dejection 
and diſmay, the care of his own and of the pub- 
lic ſafety. gy the captains be- 
longing to the diviſion of his beloved Proxenus, 
he faithfully repreſented to them their ſituation, 
which, dangerous as it was, ought not to fink 
brave men to deſpair. Even in the worſt cir- 
cumftances, fortitude, and fortitude alone, could 
afford relief. They had been deceived, but 
not conquered, by the Barbarians; whoſe per- 
fidious violation of faith, friendſhip, and hoſpi- 
tality, rendered them odious and contemptible 
to men and gods; the gods, who were the um- 
pires of the conteſt, and whoſe aſſiſtance could 
make the cauſe of juſtice and valour prevail, 
over every ſuperiority of ſtrength and num- 
bers. 


The manly piety of Xenophon was communi- who, toge- 
cated, by a generous ſympathy, to the breaſts of ther with 


his hearers; who, diſperſing through the various 
quarters of the camp, ſummoned together the 
principal officers in the army. To them Xeno- 


Spartan, is 


phon addreſſed a fimilar diſcourſe, encouraging the chief 
them by every argument that religion, philoſo- ommand. 


phy, experience, and particularly their own ex- 
perience, and that of the Grecian hiſtory, could 
afford, to expect ſucceſs from their own bravery, 
and the favour of Heaven, and to diſdain the 
offers of accommodation (if ſuch ſhould be 

made) 


* Kenoph. p. 295. 


CHAP, made) from their impious 
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foes, whoſe inſidious 


XXVT. friendſhip had always proved more hurtful than 


WY their 


open enmity. The hearty approbation of 
iriſophus added weight and au- 
eloquence 


ſaperfluous incumbrance that might 
progreſs of their march, and to advance with all 
expedition towards the fources of the Tigris and 
in the form of a hollow ſquare, hav- 


reſolutions were unanimouſly approved by the 
council, after which they were referred to the 
aſſembled troops, by whom they were readily 
confirmed, and carried into immediate executi- 
on. Timaſion, Xanthicles, Cleanor, Philyſias, 
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which they muſt be continually e in cigh- CHAP. 
teen days journey along the level frontiers of Me- XXVL. 
dia. It was difficult to repel theſe light ſkirmiſh- 

ers, and impoſſible to attack them without being 

expoſed to conſiderable loſs; becauſe a detach- 

ment of heavy-armed men, or even of targeteers, 
could not overtake them in a ſhort ſpace, nor 
could they continue the purſuit without being cut 
off from the reſt of the army. X with 
more valour than _— tried the — 
experiment ; but was obliged to retreat ing. 
. and brought back his men wounded, diſheartened, 
= and diſgraced ?. 


But this unfortunate event neither diſheartened They 
nor diſgraced the commander. He ingen — 
acknowledged his error, which, icious as it 
was, had taught the Greeks their wants. 
wanted cavalry and light-armed troops; the for- war, and 
mer of which might be obtained by equipping fun. 
for war the baggage-horſes which been taken qua wich 
from the enemy; and the latter might be ſup- ſiaga. 
plied by the Rhodians (well ſkilled in the fling), 
of whom there were great numbers in the army. 
This advice was approved; a company of fif 
horſemen was ſoon raiſed, the men vying with 
each other to obtain the honour of this diſtin- 
guiſhed ſervice; and two hundred Rhodians were 
drawn from the ranks, who furniſhed themſelves 
with flings and leaden balls, which they threw 
twice as far as the ſtones employed by the Bar- 
barians. The horſemen wore buff coats and 
corflets; they were commanded by Lycius the 
Athenian . 


The 


* Xenoph. p. 305. & ſeqq. 
* Id. p. 307. 
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CHAP, The utility of theſe preparations was diſcovered 
XXVI. as ſoon as the enemy renewed their aſſaults, with 
m— a thouſand horſe, and four thouſand lingers and 
coef i archers. The newly raiſed troops advanced with 
conſe- boldneſs and celerity, being affured that their 
quence unequal attack would be ſuſtained by the targe- 
of theſe teers and heavy-armed men. But the Perſians, 
meaſures. not waiting to receive them, fled in ſcattered diſ- 
order; the Greeks purſued, took many priſoners, 
made great ſlaughter, and mangled the bodies of 
the ſlain, in order to terrify, by ſuch a dreadful 
ſpectacle of revenge, their cowardly and perfi- 

dious enemies. 


New difi- After this advantage, the army continued to 
culties march along the banks of the Tigris, and the 
with weſtern boundaries of Media, meeting with many 
rich and populeus villages, from which they were 
ſupplied with proviſions; and admiring, as they 
paſſed the immenſe walls, the lofty and 
durable pyramids, the ſpacious but deſerted cities, 
- which teſtified the ancient greatneſs of that flou- 
riſhing kingdom, before the Medes reluctantly 
ſaubmitred to the oppreſſive government of Perſia. 
The Barbarians ſtill endeavoured to annoy them, 
but with very little ſucceſs, unleſs when 
paſſed a bridge, or any narrow defile. On ſuch 
occaſions, the ſquare form, in which had 
hitherto marched, was found doubly inconve- 
nients. In order to traverſe ſuch a paſſage, the 
foldiers were obliged to cloſe the wings, and to 
crowd into a narrow ſpace, which diſordered the 
ranks, and made them obſtruct each other. When 
they had croſſed the bridge or defile, they were 
again obliged to run with all haſte, in order to 


5 Xenoph. p. 308. 
© Ibid. p. 310. 
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extend the wings, and reſume their ranks, which CH A P. 


occaſioned a void in the centre, and much diſ- XXVL 
heartened the men, thus expoſed to the ſudden —v 


attack of the purſuers. 


To obviate both inconveniencies, the Greeks Sur- 


ſeparated from the army fix companies, each con- 
ſiſting of an hundred men. Theſe were ſub- 
divided into ſmaller bodies, of fifty and * 
five, each diviſion of the company, as well as 

whole, commanded by proper officers. When 
it became neceſſary to cloſe the wings, in order 
to pals a defile, theſe troops ſtaid behind, thus 
diſburdening the army of a ſuperfluous maſs, and 
thereby enabling them to proceed without con- 
fuſion in their ranks. After the paſſage was effect- 
ed, the army —_ extend the wings, and 
aſſume the ſame arrangement as before, 
without expoſing the centre to danger; becauſe 
the vacuity left there was immediately ſupplied 
by the detached companies; the opening, if ſmall, 
being filled up by the fix diviſions of an hundred 
men each; if larger, by the twelve diviſions of 
fifty; and if very large, by the twenty-four divi- 
ſions of twenty-five”; as the ſame number of 
men, in proportion to the number of columns into 
which they were divided, would occupy a wider 
extent of grounds, 

With 


7 Xenoph. p. 310. 

1 have explained this matter minutely, becauſe the 
words of Xenophon are miſtaken by great military writers. 
Major Mauvillon, a ſkilful engineer and excellent ſcholar, 
propoſes a tranſpoſition of the wards of Xenophon, that the 
greater gaps may be filled up by the greater diviſions. He 
Juſtly obterves, that no tranſlator or commentator has taken 
notice of the difficulty that naturally preſents itſelf on read- 
ing the paſſage, which, however, I hope is ſufficiently per- 

ſpicuous 


mounted 
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CHAP. With this uſeful precaution the Greeks per- 
XXVI. formed a ſucceſsful march to the mountains of 
dle Carduchians, where the enemy's cavalry could 
Greeks no longer annoy them. But here they found new 
approach difficulties, far more formidable than thoſe with 
the coun- which they had hitherto been obliged to contend. 
try of the The Tigris, on their left, was fo deep and rapid, 
— 4 that the paſſage appeared abſolutely impracticable. 
Before them roſe the high and craggy mountains, 

which overſhadowed the river, inhabited by a 
warlike race of men, whoſe barbarous indepen- 
dence had always defied the hoſtilities * of Perſia, 
as that of their ſucceſſors, the modern Curdes, 
does the arms of the Turk, to whom they are 


While the Greeks 


pter 
faſcines, and laſtly with earth. I ſhall uſe large 
ſtones inſtead of anchors; every bag will bear 
two men, whom the faſcines and earth will prevent 
from ſlipping, and whom, with very little labour 
on their part, the rapidity of the current will waft 
acrols the river. 


This 
ſpicuous in the text. See PEſai ſur Flnfluence de la Poudre 
3 Canon, &c. a work which, I believe, no military man can 


read without receiving from it inſtruQion and entertainment, 
9 Xenoph. Is. | 
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This ingenious contrivance was commended, c HAP. 
but not carried into execution; the Grecians XXVI. 
having learned from ſome priſoners recenti 

that the road the country of the The fut 
Carduchians would ſoon conduct them to the 
ſpacious and plentiful province of Armenia. Thi- among 
ther they fearleſsly penetrated, regardleſs of the the moun- 
N that under a former reign, a Perſian army ib C 
an 
cut off 


hundred and twenty thouſand men had been quchians 
by thoſe fierce barbarians, whoſe manners 
were more rude and inhoſpitable than the moun- 


: 


iD 


24% 
rü Er 
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C H A P. weapons of the Carduchians, whoſe poſterity, the 
XXVI. Parthians , with the ſame arms and addreſs, be- 
came formidable to Rome, when Rome was for- 

midable to the world. 


They ta- The month of January was employed in tra- 
verſe Ar- verſing the fruitful plains of Armenia, which 
menia. are beautifully diverſified by hills of eaſy aſcent. 
Teribazus, the Perſian governor of the province, 
entered into an agreement with the generals, that 
if they abſtained from hoſtilities, he would not 
obſtruct their march, but furniſh them plentifully 
with proviſions. But this league was perfidiouſly 
violated. The Greeks had recourſe to arms; 
purſued Teribazus; aſſaulted and plundered his 
camp. Next day they were expoſed to a more 
dangerous conteſt, in which neither ſkill nor valour 
danger could avail, The ſnow fell in ſuch quantities 
perith- during the night, as completely covered the men 


In 
of 


ing by the yith their arms. Their bodies were benumbed 


intenſe. and parched with the piercing coldneſs of the 
that coun- 3 wind. Many flaves and ſumpter horſes 


try. periſhed, with about thirty ſoldiers. The reſt 
— ſcarcely be perſuaded by Xenophon to put 
themſelves in motion, which was known to be 
the only remedy for their diſtreſs; and as the 
ſeverity of the weather till continued during the 
remainder of their march through Armenia, ſe- 
veral ſoldiers loſt their ſight by the glare of the 
ſnow, and their toes and fingers by the intenſe- 


neſs 


73 Strabo, I. xvi. p 515. 

14 Plut. in Crafſo & Marc. Anton. 

15 There the Greeks found varrs Tx wrirnfus, ac wy 
ayuda, wu, etre, us Twhass wolis, axuPidas, 
za redn]; All kinds of neceſfaries, and even luxuries, 
ei . 4. corn, old fragrant wines, dried grapes, and all forts 
2! pate, 


6 Xenoph. p. 328. 
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neſs of the cold . The eyes were beſt defended C HAP. 
by wearing ſomething black before them; the XXVI. 
feet were preſerved by conſtant motion in the 

day, and by ſtripping bare in the night. 


- From Armenia they to the country Proceed 
of the Taochians, who, alarmed by the a through 
of an unknown enemy, had abandoned the val- ihe terni- 
lies, and taken refuge on the mountains, with 27 
their wives, children, and cattle. Hither alſo they chians. 
had conveyed all their proviſions; fo that the 
Greeks were obliged to attack theſe faſtneſſes, 
otherwiſe the army muſt have been ftarved. The 
Barbarians boldly defended them, by letting fly 
innumerable vollies of ſtones down the precipices. 

But this artillery was at length exhauſted ; the 
Greeks became maſters of the heights; and a 
dreadful ſcene followed. The women firſt threw 

their children down the rocks, and then them- 

felves. The men imitated this frantic example 

of deſpair; ſo that the aſſailants made few pri- 
ſoners, but took a conſiderable quantity of ſheep, 

oxen, and aflcs **, | 


From thence the arm with uncom- The fierce 
mon celerity through the bleak and rocky coun- and fear- 
try of the Chalybeans; marching, in ſeven days, och 
about an hundred and fifty miles. The Chaly- ie Chaly- 
beans were the fierceſt nation in all thoſe parts. beans. 
They wore, for their defence, linen corſlets, 
greaves, and helmets; they carried a ſhort fal- 
chion at their girdles; and attacked with pikes 
fiſteen cubits Inſtead of diſcovering any 
ſymptoms of flight or fear, they ſang, danced, 


and rejoiced, at the approach of an enemy. T 
Vol. II. rp f J hola 


?7 Nenoph. p. 329, & ſeqq, 
bid. p. 338. 
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XX VI. 
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lages, not declining even 
t with the Greeks ; who could 


a cloſe en 


> ſupply themſelves with nothing from this inhoſ- 


mount 


from 


ſea. 


and warhke country, but, in their dan- 
gerous march through it, ſubſiſted entirely on 
the cattle lately taken from the Taochians 


The river Harpaſus, four hundred feet broad, 
ſeparated the territories of the Chalybeans and 
_— From the latter the Greeks met with 
ittle 
which brough 


guard had no ſooner aſcended this ſacred moun- 
tain, than the army were alarmed by loud ſhouts, 
which continued to redouble with increaſing vio- 
lence. It was imagined that ſome new form of 
danger had appeared, or that ſome new enemy 
was ready to aſſail them. The rear advanced 
with all poſſible expedition to the aflifta.ce of 
their companions; but having arrived within 
hearing, were ſeized with the moſt pleaſing aſto- 
niſhment, when their ears were faluted from every 
22 with the repetition, © The fea! the fea!” 
t of which, a ſight fo long wiſhed in vain, 

at filled them with tranſports of tumultuous 
joy, and afterwards recalled more diſtinctly the 
remembrance of their parents, their friends, their 
country, and every object of their moſt tender 
concern. The ſoldiers, with tears in their eyes, 
embraced each other, and embraced their com- 
manders; and then, as by a hidden conſent of 
ſympathy (for it was never known by _ <4 
789, 
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ders), heaped up a mount of ſtones, which they CH AP. 
covered with barbaric arms, as a trophy of their XXVL 
memorable journey through ſo many fierce and 

hoſtile nations. 


The diſtant proſpect of the Euxine made them They paſs 
forget that they had not yet attained the end of through 
their labours. A ſpace, indeed, of leſs than ſixty e r the 
miles intervened ; but it was covered by the Nun. 
trackleſs foreſts of the Macronians, and by the ans. 
abrupt and intricate windings of the Colchian 
mountains. A fortunate circumſtance enabled 
them with difficulty to ſurmount the firſt of thoſe 
obſtacles. the Grecian targeteers was a 
man who underſtood the lan of the Barba- 


rians. He had been carried to Athens in his 
youth, where he had ſerved as a ſlave. At the 
ſight of the Macronians, he recogniſed his long- 
addreſſed 


forgotten countrymen; and having 
them in terms of friendſhip and reſpect, 
them to exchange preſents, and to enter into alli- 
ance with the Greeks **, whom they plentifully 
ſupplied with proviſions, and having cut down the 
trees that interrupted their paſſage, conducted 
them in three days to the weſtern frontier of 


Colchos. 


This country, fo famous in the fables of anti- Eater Col- 
quity , was inhabited by an ancient colony of chos. 
Egyptians, who long preſerved pure from any 
foreign admixture, not only their original lan- 
guage, but the ſingular manners, and the more 
i1ngular rites and ceremonies of their mother- 
country **. Though diſtinguiſhed in other re- 
ſpects from the neighbouring nations, whom they 

Ff 2 deteſted, 


21 | 
re 

*: See Vol. I. chap. f, & ſeqq. 

Herodot. I. xi. c. Civ. 
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CHAP. deteſted, and to whom they ſeem deteſtable, they 


XXVI. agreed with them in their 


jealouſy of the Greeks, 
whoſe flouriſhing colonies along the ſouthern 
ſhores of the Euxine threatened the ſafety of their 
dominions. They aſſembled therefore from all 
quarters, occupied the heights, and prepared to 
diſpute the paſſage with obſtinacy. Their num- 
bers, their diſcipline, their arms, but, till more, 
their ſituation, rendered them formidable. If the 
Greeks advanced in a phalanx, or full line, their 
ranks would be broken by the inequalities of the 
ground, the centre would be difordered, and the 
ſuperior numbers of the enemy would out- reach 
either wing **. Theſe inconveniencies might 

rtly be remedied by making fuch parts of the 
ine, as had an eaſy aſcent, wait for the flow and 
difficult progreſs of their companions through 
more abrupt and inacceſſible mountains; and, by 
extending the phalanx in length, and leaving very 
few men in file, their front might be rendered 
equal to that of the Colchians. But the firſt of 
theſe operations would have too long expoſed the 
army to the darts and arrows of the Barbarians, 
and the ſecond would have fo much enfeebled the 
line, as muſt have rendered it liable to be pene- 
trated. Amidft this choice of difficulties, Xeno- 
phon propoſed, and the propoſal was readily ap- 
proved by his colleagues, that the heavy-armed 
men ſhould be divided into companies of an hun- 
dred each, and that each diviſion ſhould be thrown 
into- a ſeparate column. The wide intervals be- 
tween the columns might thus enable the ſmaller 
army to extend on the right and left beyond the 
enemy's line; each company or diviſion might 
aſcend the mountain wherever they found it moſt 
convenient; the braveſt men might be led 5 


* Idem, p. 341. 
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the charge; the depth of the columns could not CH AP. 
poſſibly be penetrated ; nor could the enemy fall XXVL 
into the intervals between them, without being 
cut off by the diviſions on either fide, which 

might be arranged in ſuch a manner as to relieve, 
encourage, and ſupport each other. 


This judicious diſpoſition was attended with the 
expected ſucceſs. The heavy-armed men formed Defeat the 
eighty companies; the targeteers and archers, Colchians 
divided into three bodies, each of about ſix hun- 
dred men, flanked the army on the right and left, 
Their third diviſion, conſiſting chiefly of Arcadi- 
ans, occupied a diſtinguiſhed place in the centre. 
Thus diſpoſed for battle, the wings of the Gre- 
cian army, and particularly the targeteers and ar- 
chers, who were moſt capable of expedition, 
advanced. with celerity to the attack. The ene- 
my, who ſaw them approach, and who perceived 
that on either hand, they outreached their line, 
filed to the right and left in order to receive them. 
By this movement they left a void in their centre, 
towards which the Arcadian targeteers, ſupported 
by the neareſt columns, advanced with rapidity, 
and foon gained the ſummit. They could thus 
fight on equal terms with the Barbarians, who, 
thinking they had loſt all when they loſt the ad- 
vantage of the ground, no longer offered refiſt- 
ance, but fled on every fide with difordered trepi- 
dation, leaving the Greeks maſters of the field of 


battle, 


* The A. ec oghios, is deſined by Arrian to be a body of 
men, with the files longer than the ranks ; that is, with more 
men in depth than in front. The N. without any epi- 
thet, means the contrary. But the axy4 eg is an army, 
as the ſame author tells us, rev es 1g; Togwnras, that is, 
having more men in depth than in front, and employing, for 


ſome extraordinary reafon, what is naturally the line of march 
as an Orcer of battle, 
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CHAP. battle, as well as of the numerous vil in that 
vs neighbourhood **, and within two days march of 
the Euxine fea, without any other enemy to op- 


poſe their long diſputed * thither. 


Deſcrip- = The ſouthern ſhore of the Euxine, which acdu- 
or egg a preſents One uniform ſcene of effeminate 1 in- 


ſhore of dolence and ſullen tyranny, anciently contained 
— Eux- many barbarous but warlike tribes, totally inde- 
pendent on each other, and ſcarcely acknowledg- 
ing any dependance on the king of Perſia. That 
part which extends towards the eaft and the bor- 
ders of Mount Caucaſus, and which afterwards 
formed the kingdom of the great Mithridates, was 
inhabited by the Colchians, Drillians, My ſonæci- 
ans, and Tybarenians; the middle diviſion was 
poſſeſſed by the Papblagonians, who gloried in the 
irreſiſtible proweſs of their numerous cavalry ; 
and the weſtern parts, extending two hundred 
miles from Heraclea to the Thracian Boſphorus, 
were occupied by the inhoſpitable Bithynians ; a 
colony of Thrace, who excelled and delighted in 
war, which, like their anceſtors in Europe, they 
carried on with a ſavage fury *7. 


The Amidft the formidable hoftility of thoſe nume 
Greek co- rous nations aroſe, at wide intervals, ſeveral Gre- 
— 44 cian cities, which 'enlivened the barbaric gloom, 

** anddiſplayed the peculiar glory of their arts and 

arms. Sinope, the 4 and the queen of 
thoſe cities, was advantageouſly ſituated on a 
narrow iſthmus which joined its territory, conſiſt- 
ing in a ſmall but fertile peninſula **, to the pro- 
vincr 


= eg ee and Arrian's Periplus. 
ran 
circumference. 
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vince of Pa ia. The foundation of Sinope, C H A P. 
remounted to the higheſt antiquity, and was XXVL. 
aſcribed to Antolycus, one of the Argonauts. 

The city was afterwards increaſed by a powerful 
acceſſion of Mileſians. It poſſeſſed convenient 
harbours on either ſide of the iſthmus. The pe- 
ninſula was ſurrounded by ſharp rocks, which 
rendered it inacceſſible to an enemy; and the fea 
abounded with the Tunny fiſh, which flow in 
ſhoals from the Palus Mzotis, where they are ſup- 
poſed to be bred , to the Euxine and Propontis. 


Such multiplied advan rendered the Sino- The Sino- 
pians populous and powe They diffuſed their pians 
colonies to the eaſt and weſt. It is not improbable found ec 
that they founded Heraclea **, on the frontier of an that 
Bithynia ; and it is certain that they built Cotyora coaft. 
in the territory of the Tybarenians, Ceraſus in 
that of the Myſonzcians, and Trapezus in that 
of the Drillians. 


Trapezus, or Trebiſond, was the firſt friendly The 
city at which the Grecians arrived, after ſpending Greeks 
more than a twelvemonth in almoſt ct col at bo ble 


travelling and war. The numerous inhabitan .* —_ * 
this flouriſhing ſea - port, which has now decayed 1 
into the much neglected harbour of Platana 2 zond, ne 


received of theſe 
. colonies, 


Nr See the account of the utic expedition, vol. + 
chap. 1. & ſeqq. Strabo, |, xii. p. 546, who gives us this 
information, ſays farther, that Lucullus, when he took the 
town, carried oy the ſtatue of Antolycus. 

3? Tournefort, Voyage au Levant. 

n Strabo, |. zii. p. 542, calls Heraclea a colony of the 

by whom we may underſtand the Sinopians, who 

were ves 2 colony of that people. Xenophon, howe- 

— cated Feracles « colony of gareans. Ana- 
| 359. 

1 Tournefort. I. xvii, This place, however, is ftill large 
but depopulated ; containing more woods and gardens than 


9 
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CHAP received them with open arms, generouſly ſup- 
XXVI. plied their wants, and treated them with all that 
A. endearing yet reſpectful hoſpitality of kinſmen, 


who commiſerated their ſufferings, and admired 
their virtue. The Grecians, on their part, dif- 
played a very juſt and becoming ſenſe of the 
evils which had eſcaped, and of their actual 
ſecurity. In the fervour of religious gratitude 
they paid the ſolemn vows and facrifices which 
they had promiſed to Jupiter the preſerver, and 
the other and heroes, whoſe bountiful pro- 
tection hitherto conducted them through fo 
many known, and fo many concealed dangers. 
They afterwards celebrated, with much pomp and 
feſtivity, the gymnaſtic and exerciſes ; an 
entertainment equally a e to themſelves, to 
the citizens of Trebizond, and to the divinities 
whom they both adored. When theſe eſſential 
duties, for ſuch the Greeks deemed them, had 
been performed with univerſal ſatisfaction, the 
| ſoldiers, who were unwilling to be burdenſome to 
their Trebizontian friends, found ſufficient ein - 
ployment in providing for their own ſubſiſtence, 
and that of their numerous attendants. For feve- 
ral days they ravaged the neighbouring villages of 
the Colchians and Drillians ; and while they cru- 
elly harraſſed the enemies; they carefully re- 
ſpected the allies, of Trebizond. Their repeated 
devaſtations at length deſolated the country im- 
mec ately around them, fo that the foraging par- 
ties could no longer ſet out and return on the ſame 
day; nor could they penetrate deep into the ter- 

| ritory, 
houſes, and thoſe ie of ne Gaps yet the town retains 


the form of an oblong ſquare, the modern walls being built on 
the ruins of the ancient, the ſhape of which occ the 


name of Tra from the Greek word ifying a table. 
Towers, hls. * "gnitying 
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ritory, without being endangered by the nocturnal c H A p. 
aſſaults of the Barbarians. Theſe circumftances XXVI. 
rendered it neceſſary for them to think of leaving 
Trebizond ; on which account an aſſembly was 
convened to fix the day of their departure, and to 

regulate the mode and plan of their future jour- 

nev | 


In this important deliberation the ſoldiers very Cheiriſo- 
generally embraced the opinion of Antileon of phus fails 


Thuria, who told them that, for his part, he was eilt. 
already tired with packing up his baggage, march. pont io 


ing, running, mounting guard, and fighting, and demand 

= — 1 after all his labours, 22 ihe tranſports 
remainder of the journey like Ulyſſes, and, "en | 
ſtretched out at his eaſe, to be carried aſleep + ——_— 

into Greece. That this pleaſing propotal might 
be put in execution, Cheinſophus ſailed to the 
Helleſpont, hoping to obtain ſhips from Anaxi- 
bius, who commanded the Spartan fleet in that 
ſea. But in caſe ſuch a requeſt could not be con- 
veniently granted, the foldiers determined to de- 
mand a few ſhips of war from the inhabitants of 


Trebizond, 


33 Xenoph. 43. & 

34 Thus —. B e by the Phæatians, wha 
placed him ſleeping on the ſhore of Ithaca: 

"Os Ts iber ty yas boy ti Forrer ayorris 
Kerhour w Ing, &c. Odyſſ. xiii- 133. 

The beautiful images which the poet, in the ſame book, 
gives of the pleaſures of reſt, after immoderate labour, played 
about the fancy of Antileon. 

Nuperes 19505 br ayx5% wxw;. v. 80. 

And again, * The ſhip cut the waves with a rapidity, 
which the flight of the ſwifteſt hawk could not accompany, 
carrying a man 

Os Tay fees f Torn wal” aye oy g, bvwer = 
Ard;ov To rents, aN T5 KUHN Th; wv" 
Az Tors y aTgipeas tod, MA 000 t erbt. 
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CHAP, Trebizond, with which they intended to put to 

XXVI. fea, and to capture whatever merchantmen they 

> could meet with in the Euxine, in order to em- 
ploy them as tranſports **. 


Mean- Several weeks elapſed without bringing any 
while the news of Cheiriſophus, or promiſing any hope of 
Greets aſfiſtance from the Spartan admiral. Meanwhile 
— the Grecian pirates, for they deſerve no better 
chantmen name, infeſted the Euxine ſea. Dexippus, the 
in te Lacedæmonian, with a degree of perfidy worthy 
Euzine: of his commiſſion, betrayed his com and 
in which fajled off with the galley which he commanded *. 
_y heir But Polycrates, the Athenian, behaved with an 
Ph. c. ardour and fidelity which even robbers ſometimes 
to Cera- diſplay in their tranſactions with each other and 
zus. his ſucceſsful dili ſoon collected ſuch a num- 

ber of veſſels as to tranſport 

aged, the infirm, the women and 

the ſtrength of the army, conſiſting 
low forty years of age, reached the ſame place in 
three days march . 


The colony of Ceraſus, or Cerazunt, 
lightfully fituated near the ſea, 


was de- 
hills of 


dred 


35 Xenoph. p. 345. 
36 Idem, ba. 


37 Idem, p. 349- 

70 TOs. 1 

79 Kegeoes, ceraſus, ceriſe, cherry. For a ſimilar reaſon 
Tadmor, in the deſert, was called Palmyra, à palmis, the 

Im tree. Tournefort mentions it as the opinion of St. 
. that the place gave name to the fruit, The diffet 
ence is not material. | 
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dred and eightieth year of Rome, firſt brought CH AP. 
into Italy this delicious fruit, which ancient na- XXVI. 
turaliſts ſcarcely believed capable of thriving i 
an Iralian ſky; but which actually adorns the 
bleakeſt and moſt northern regions of our own 

iſland. At Ceraſus the Greeks remained ten 

days, diſpoſing of their booty, ſupplying their 

wants, and reviewing the army, which til! 
amounted to eight . ſix hundred men, 

the ret having periſhed by fatigue, war, cold, 

and ſickneſs 8 


After this neceſſary delay, the leſs active por- They tra- 
tion again embarked, while the vigorous youth verſe the 


territories 


rſued their journey through the romantic coun- 4 
— of the — 8 tr why yet pow- — 
erful tribe, who received their ar denomi- 
nation from the wooden houſes, or rather towers, 
which they inhabited“; and which, either by 
chance or deſign, were ſcattered in ſuch a man- 
ner among the hills and vallies, that, at the diſ- 
tance of eight miles, the villages could hear and 
alarm each other. The army next proceeded Chaly- 
through the dark and narrow diſtrict of the Cha- bians ; 
lybians, who ſubſiſted by the working of iron; 
and whoſe toilſome labours, rugged mountains, 
and more rugged manners , muſt have formed 
a ſtriking contraſt with the ſmiling plains, the 
paſtoral life *, the innocent and hoſpitable cha- 
racter of their Tyberenian neighbours; who treat- and Tybe- 
ed the Greeks with every mark of friendſhip and renians. 


reſpect, 
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c HA p. reſpect, and conducted them, with attentive civi- 


XXVI. lity, to the city of Cotyora. 


Difſeati- It might be expected, that the army, having 
2 5 oy 2 country of their friends and kinſ- 
ſoon after MEN, ſhould have been diſpoſed peaceably to en- 
their ar- joy the fruits of their paſt labours and dangers. 
rival in If they were unwilling to expoſe themſelves to 
— — oſtilities from the warlike inhabcants of 
aphlagonia and Bithynia, they might have wait- 

ed the arrival of — from Ls and Hera- 

clea, or from the Spartan admiral in the Helle- 

ſpont, who would either retain them in his own 

ſervice, or tranſport them to the Cherſoneſus, to 
Byzantium, and to other cities and territories, 

which, being lately conquered by re- 

quired the vigilant protection of brave and nu- 
merous garriſons. But it is more eaſy for men 

to repel the aſſaults of external violence, than to 

elude the effects of their own ungovernable paſ- 

ſions. The Greeks were involved in real danger, 

in proportion as they attained apparent ſecurity, 

During the long courſe of their laborious jour- 

ney, the terror of unknown Barbarians hanging 

over them, preſerved their diſcipline and their 

union, But the air of a Grecian colony at once 
diſſolved both. They, who in the remote re- 
gions of the Eaſt had ated with one foul, and 
regarded each other as brethren, again felt the 
unhappy influence of their provincial diſtinctions. 
The army was divided by ſeparate intereſts, as 
well as by partial attachments. Thoſe who had 
acquired wealth, defired to return home to enjoy 
it. Thoſe who were deſtitute of fortune, long- 
ed to plunder friends and foes, Greeks and Bar- 
barians. The commanders deſpiſed and deceiv- 
ed 
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ed the troops; the troops clamoured againſt, and C HA p. 
inſulted the commanders, Both were really in XXVI. 
the wrong; and both ſuſpected and accuſed 

each other of imaginary crimes, of which none 

were guilty. 


Xenophon, who, with wonderful addreſs, has Xeno- 
juſtified himſelf from every reproach “ that can phon's 
reflect either on his underſtanding or his heart, Sat * 
does not deny an imputation to which he was ex- fg by 
poſed by diſcovering (ſomewhat, perhaps, unſea the mean 
ſonably) the juſt and extenſive views of a philo- jealouſy 
ſopher. When he ſurveyed the ſouthern ſhores of bis 
of the Euxine, covered in ancient times, as well! 
as they are at preſent, with tall and majeſtic fo- 

4 reſt trees, admirably adapted ro ſhip building, 

when he conſidered the convenience of the har- 
bours, and the productions of the neighbouring 
territory, conſiſting in flax, iron, and every com- 
modity moſt neceflary in raiſing a naval power, 
he was ambitious of eſtabliſhing a new (ettle- 
ment, which the numbers, the valour, and the 
activity of his followers, muſt ſoon render jupe 
rior to the other Grecian colonies on the Euxine, 
or perhaps in any part of Aſia, Put this noble 
deſign, which might have proved fo uſeful and 
honourable to the army, was blaſted by the mean 
jealouſy of his enemies. Xenophon was re- 


f ct oa 
= — 1 : . * 2 b 


proached with forming projects equally romantic 
and dangerous; and accuſed of an intention to 
1 keep the ſoldiers from home, that they might 
N continue dependent on himſelf, and that he might 
increaſe his own fame and fortune at the riſk of 


the public ſafety . 


The 
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CHAP. The mutinous and diſtracted ſpirit of the 

XXVI. troops rendered all their future meaſures weak 
SY and wavering. The terror which they inſpired, 
of the and their wants, which it was neceſſary to ſup- 


through 
Bithynia. 


effects from the villages, ſhut the gates of 
city, and placed armed men on the walls. Cheiri- 
ſophus had by this time returned with 
from Anaxibius, the Spartan admiral, 
 ſafficiently numerous to tranſport fo 
army, The _ 
r 


Capo, De + 


ed by a medicine which he had taken in a fever. 


A ſole command devolved on - not 
not by appointment, but by the voluntary ſubmiſſion 
wh. we of the troops to his ſuperior mind. He at length 
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taught them to defeat the irregular fury of the C HAP. 
_ and, after taking many ſlaves, and XXV1. 
much uſeful booty, conducted them in ſafety to , No- 


4, which is now known by the name pon to. 
tive. 


of Scutari, and conſidered as the Aſiatic ſuburb 
of Conſtantinople. 


The 


of a Grecian colony ſeem- The muti- 
ed infectious to the temper of the troops. At nous ſpirit 
Byzantium their mutinous ſpirits were again f dba 
thrown into fermentation, Cleander, the gover- jake one 
nor of that city, who had come to meet them, afreſh at 
narrowly eſcaped death during the fury of a mi- Byzan- 
litary ſedition. Their behaviour rendered them dum. 
the objects of terror to all the inhabitants of 

thoſe The Lacedzmonians dreaded the 
aſſiſtance of ſuch dangerous allies; and the fa- 

trap, Pharnabazus, alarmed for the ſafety of his 
province, practiſed with Anaxibius, who com- 
manded in the Helleſpont, to allure them, by 

fair 22 into Europe. Gained by the bribes 

of the Perſian, not only Anaxibius, but his ſuc- 

ceſſor Ariſtarchus, made propoſals of advantage 

to the army, which he had not any intention to 

fulfil. The troops, enraged at this diſappoint- 
ment, and ſtill more at the treachery of the Spar- 

tan commanders, would have attacked and plun- 

dered Byzantium, had they not been reſtrained 

by the wiſdom and authority of Xenophon, who, 
ſtruggling like a ſkilful pilot againſt the vio- 

lence of a tempeſt, prevented the execution of 

a meaſure which muſt have them to im- 


— * and covered them with eternal 
With 


CHAP. With tears and prayers, 
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he conjured them 


XXVI. © not to tarniſh, by the deſtruction of a Grecian 
—— city, the glory of a campaign fignalifed by fo 
Xenophon X . 2 g * 


many illuſtrious victories over the Barbarians. 


thouſand talents, and ten times that ſum in her 
treaſury ;, Athens, who commanded all the iſlands, 
and occupied many cities both in Aſia and Eu- 

ich was Byzantium itſelf, the 
object of their frantic ambition, had 
yielded to the arms of Sparta, whoſe authori 
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tented and needy troops from attempting other CH A P. 
erpriſes of a ſimilar nature, if an op ity XXVI. 
had not fortunately preſented itſelf of employjyW W ]ꝗꝰ¾n 
ing their activity in the ſervice of Seu- 
thes, a bold and fucceſsful adventurer of Lower 
Thrace, Maſades, the father of Seuthes, reign- bis biſtory. 
ed over the Melandeptans, the Thynians, and 
the Thranipſans, who inhabited the European 
ſhores of the Propontis and Euxine ſea. The 
licentious turbulence of his ſubjects compelled 
him to fly from his dominions, He took re- 


the 
kindly received, 
father; and, 
fame protection and bounty to his fon, 
thes, But the independent ſpirit of the young 
prince diſdained, as he expreſſes it, to live like 
a dog at another man's table. He defired horſes 
and ſoldiers 


that he might ac- 


quire ſubſiſtence for himſelf. His requeſt was 
granted; his incurſions were ſucceſsful ; the ter- 
ror of his 


filled all the maritime 

there was reaſon to believe that 
e Grecian forces to his own, he 
ain poſſeſhon of his hereditary 


7 ; 


88. 
3 
ZE 

f 


þ 
: 


| 
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CHAP. zicenes, and the generals four, of monthly pay. 

XXVI. The money, it was obſerved, would be clear 
gan, as they might ſubſiſt by plundering the 
country ; yet ſuch of the as was not of 
2 periſhable nature, Seuthes reſerved for him- 
ſelf, that by ſelling it in the maritime. towns, 
he might provide for the pay of his new auxi- 

hanes **, 


The Gre- Having communicated their deſigns to the ar- 
cian com- my, the Grecian commanders followed Medoſades 
manders to the camp of Seuthes, which was diſtant about 
"7: dhe fix miles from the coaſt of Perinthus, a city of 
camp of conſiderable note in the neighbourhood of Byzan- 
Seuthes, tium, They arrived after ſun-fer, but found the 
| Barbarians awake and watchful. Seuthes himſelf 
was poſted in a ſtrong tower; horſes ready bridled 
ſtood at the gate; large fires blazed at a diſtance, 
while the camp itſelf was concealed in darkneſs, 
precautions, however ſingular, yet neceſſa 
againſt the Thynians, who were deemed, of al 
men, the moſt dangerous enemies in the night. 
The Greeks were permitted to enter. Seuthes 
received them with ruſtic hoſpitality ; before en- 
tering on buſineſs, challenged them to drink in 
large horns full of wine; then confirmed the pro- 
miles of his ambaſſador ; and ſtill farther allured 
Xenophon by the hopes of receiving, beſides the 
ſtipulated pay, lands and cattle, and an advan- 
tageous eftabliſhment on the ſea-ſhore. 


The army Next day the Grecian army joined the camp af 
joins his their new maſter. The commanders were again 
"entertained with a copious feaft, in which Seuthes 
diſplayed all his magnificence. After ſupper, the 
buffoons and dancers were introduced, the cup 

+ went 


5* Xenoph. p. 393. & ſeqq. 
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went briſkly round, and the whole aſſembly were CH AP. 
diſſolved in merriment. But Seuthes knew how Nl. 
far to indulge, and when to reſtrain, the joys of " 
feſtivity. Without allowing his revels to diſturb 

the ſtillneſs of night, he roſe with a martial ſhout, 
imitating a man who avoided a javelin; and then 
addreſſing the Grecian captains without any ſign 

of intoxication, deſired them to have their men 

ready to march in a few hours, that the enemy, 

who were as yet unacquainted with the powerful 
reinforcement which he had received, might be 
taken unprepared, and conquered by ſurpriſe **, 


The was in motion at midnight; it was Conjun& 
the middle of winter, and the d was in many expediti- 
parts covered with a deep ſnow, But the 8 
cians, clothed in ſkins of foxes, were well prepar- d Thra- 
ed for ſuch nocturnal expeditions. The Greeks cians. 
ſuffered much © by the cold; but the rapidity of 
their march, animated by the certain proſpect of 
ſucceſs, made them forget their ſufferings. Where- 
ever they arrived, the villages were attacked and 
plundered, the houſes were burned, many cap- 
tives and cattle were taken, and the ravages of 
that bloody night ſufficiently repreſent the uni- 
form ſcene of cruelty, by which, in the courſe of 
a few weeks, Seuthes compelled into ſubmiſſion 
the inhabitants of that fertile and populous ſlip of 
land that hes between the Euxine and P 
But the poſſeſſion of this territory, which 
the moſt valuable portion of his hereditary domi- covers 

G g 2 nnn 

Kenoph. p. 406, & ſeqq. — — 

* Hy N H , . ouTw; a To dg 6 hrgerre ts 
he — zz 15 — 2 | 
ee eres Teas ovre xaiwwre. There was much ſnow, and the 
cold fo intenſe, that the water froze as they were ing i 


to ſupper, and the wine in the veſſels 0 
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C HAF. nions, could not ſatisfy his ambition. He turned 
XXVI. his arms northwards, and over- ran the country 


His 
ingrati- 
tude. 
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about Salmydeſſus, a maritime city ſituate at the 
mouth of a river of the ſame name, which flows 


_ the ſouthern branch of mount Hæmus into a 


pacious bay of the Euxine. There the allied army 
repeated the ſame deſtructive havoc which they 
had already made in the ſouth; and avenged, by 
their cruel incurſions, the cauſe of violated hoſpi- 
tality; for the Barbarians of thoſe parts were fo 
much accuſtomed to plunder the veſſels which 
were often ſhipwrecked on their ſhoaly coaft, that 
they had diſtinguiſhed it by pillars, in the nature 
of land-marks, to prevent inteſtine quarrels, by 
aſcertaining the property of the ſpoil 7. 


In the ſpace of two months after his junction 
with the Greeks, Seuthes extended his poſſeſſions 
ſeveral days march from the fea; his n 
but unſkilful enemies, fighting fingly, were ſuc- 
ceſſively ſubdued ; each vanquiſhed tribe encreaſ- 
ed the ſtrength of his army; the Odryſians, allur- 
ed by the hopes of plunder, flocked to his ſtan- 
dard, and the growing proſperity of his fortune, 
no longer requiring the ſupport, diſpoſed him to 

the ſervices, of his Grecian auxiliaries 54, 

The ungrateful levity of the Barbarian was en- 
cour by the perfidious counſels of his favou- 
rite Heraclides of Maronea, one of thoſe fugitive 
Greeks, who having merited puniſhment at home 
for their wickedneſs, obtained diſtinction abroad 
by their talents; men fullied with every vice, 
prepared alike to die or to deceive, and who hav- 
ing provoked the reſentment of their own coun- 
trymen by their intrigues and their audacity often 
acquired 
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acquired the eſteem of foreigners by their valour C H A P. 
and eloquence, their ſkill in war, and dexterity in XXVI. 
tion. Heraclides ftrongly exhorted his 
maſter to defraud the Greeks of their pay, and to 

deliver himſelf from their troubleſome importuni- 

ties, by diſmiſſing them from his ſervice. But the 

fears, rather than the delicacy of Seuthes, pre- 
vented him from complying with this advice; he 
loft his honour without ſaving his money; and the 
Grecian had an early opportunity to re- The 


proach his perfidy and ingrarirude, being ſoon Greeks 


CHAP. 
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Tiſſaphernes makes War on the Greeks, by Order 
of Artaxerxes.—Alttacks the Aolian Cities.— 
dition of Thimbron. —He is ſucceeded by 
Dercyllidas.— His Treaty with Tiſſaphernes — 
Agefilaus King of Sparta.—Cinadon's Cunſpira- 
cy.—Agefilans Commander of the Grecian Forces 
in Afta—His Succeſs —Tiſſaphernes ſucceeded 
by Tithrauſtes.— Great Views of Agefilaus.— 
War rekindled in Greece. League againſt Spar- 
ta.— Campaign of Lyſander in Baotia.—His 
ath. 


CHAP. TT does honour rather to the 


than to 
XXVI. f - 
the judgment of Xenophon, that he has ex 


Tober. cluded, from his general hiſtory of Grecian af- 
2 — fairs, the account of an expedition, in which he 
paces to himſelf acted fo diſtinguiſhed a part, and which 
make war immediately occaſioned very im t tranſac- 
on the®-2- tions both in Aſia and in Europe. After the 
nian alles downfal of Athenian greatneſs, the Spartans 
in Afia, were naturally expoſed to the jealouſy and re- 
by order ſentment of Perſia, by their dominion in Greece, 
of Artax- by their conqueſts on the coaſt of Aſia, by the 
— pre-eminence of their naval power, and eſpecial- 
xcv. 2. ly by their open participation in the rebellious 
A. C. 399. deſigns of Cyrus. The former circumſtances 
rendered their republic the rival of the king of 
Perſia; but their co-operation with an ambitious 
rebel rendered them the perſonal enemies of Ar- 
taxerxes. His reſolution to chaſtiſe their auda- 
city was communicated to Tiſſaphernes, who, 
after haraſſing the retreat of the Greeks to the 
foot of the Carduchian mountain, beyond which 


he 
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he had not courage to follow them, returned C HAP. 
with a powerful army towards Lower Afia, to XXVII. 
reſume the government of Caria, his hereditary | 
province, as well as to take poſſeſſion of the rich 

ſpoils of Cyrus, beſtowed on him by the grati- 

tude of his maſter, in return for his recent and 

ſignal ſervices againſt that dangerous pretender 

to the throne. | 


Honoured with this magnificent preſent, Tiſ- Attacks 
ſaphernes was farther entruſted with executing n * 
the vengeance of the great king againſt the — 
Spartans. Without any formal declaration of 
war, which the late hoſtilities in the Eaſt ſeemed 
to render unneceſſary, he attacked the Zolian 
cities; the ſatrap Pharnabazus readily entered 
into his views, and concurred witli all his mea- 
ſures. The Lacedzmoriaa garriſon, ſupported 
by the townſmen, defended themſelves with 
their uſual courage, earneſtly ſoliciting, how- 
ever, a reinforcement fr m home, which might 
enable them to refi:i and to furmount ſuch an 


unexpected danger '. 


On this important occaſion, the Spartan ſenate The Spar- 
and afſembly were not wanting to the aſſiſtance tans ſend 
of their gar. iſons, or to the hopes of their Fo- \Þimbroa 
lian allies. They immediately levied a body of \\ 1 
five thouſand Peloponneſian troops, and demand- theiraſiſt- 
ed a conſiderable ſupply from the Athenians. ance; 
The latter fent them three hundred horſemen, 

who having ſerved under the thirty tyrants, were 
cheerfully ſacrificed to this dangerous duty by 

the partiſans of the new democracy. The com- 


mand of the joint forces was entruſted to the 
Spartan 


— Hellen. I. iii. p 480. Diodor. Sicul. ziv. 
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C HA. Spartan Thimbron, who had orders*, as ſoon as 
XXVII. he arrived in Æolis, to take into pay the Greeks 

who had engaged in the expedition of Cyrus, 

and who were actually employed in the diſho- 

nourable ſervice of an ungrateful Barbarian. 
which is The mean and perfidious behaviour of Seuthes, 
reinforced who, in his new character of prince, ſtill retain- 
x ed his original manners of a Thracian robber, 
who had rendered the propoſal of joining Thimbron ex- 
returned tremely agreeable to Xenophon, who conducted 
— to the Lacedæmonian ſtandard fix thouſand men, 
my the venerable remains of an army exhauſted and 


ennobled by unexampled toils and dangers *. 


Thimbron Having received this powerful reinforcement, 
opens tne Thimbron opened the campaign againſt the lieu- 
un. tenant of Artaxerxes, at the diſtance of two 
ceſs; years after Cyrus had marched from Epheſus to 
Olymp. diſpute the crown of Perſia. The firſt impreſ- 
85.38 ſions of the Grecian arms were attended with 
C. 398. conſiderable ſucceſs. Thimbron took, or regain- 
ed, the towns of Pergamus, Teuthrania, Hali- 
fails in the ſarnia, Myrina, Cyme, and Grynium. But the 
tage er walls of Lariſſa, a ſtrong city in the Troade, 
* defied his aſſault; the vigilant garriſon baffled 
all his contrivances for depriving them of freſh 
water; and, aſſiſted by the inhabitants of the 
place, made a vigorous fally, repelled the be- 
hegers, and burned or demoliſhed their works. 


recalled Nothing but continual action, and an unin- 
—_— terrupted career of victory, could reſtrain the 
Sraced ; licentious paſſions of the troops, compoſed of a 
_ motley aſſemblage from fo many different, and 

often hoſtile communities. Their ſeditious ſpirit. 
rendered 


* Xenophon. Helen. p. 550. Diodor- 16. 
3 Xenoph. Anabaſ. }. vii. p. 427. * 
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rendered them formidable to each other, and to CH AP. 
the Greeks of Aſia. Their rapacity ſpared not XXVII. 
the territories of the Lacedæmonian allies, who 
loudly complained to the ſenate, aſeribing the 
violence of the troops to the weakneſs of the ge- 
neral. In conſequence of this tation, 
Thimbron was recalled and diſgraced *, and the 
command, „ ualified, 
was beſtowed on Dercyllidas, 3 
reſources, who could often y 1 conduct ed by Der- 
without changing his principles; who knew when 2. 
to relax, and when to enforce the diſcipline of 
the camp, and who, to the talents of an able 
general, added the reputation of being the beſt 
engineer of his times. By a direction who ad- 
the machines of war which he — 
improved, Dercyllidas overcame the nacy 
iſſa; and in the ſpace of eight da 
other cities in the provu enter 
be apy of bs cen 


23 


of wüh equal 


2 


bY 


4. 


wy 


5 


eg heard their 14 * with candour, 
decided their differences with the moſt im- 
al juſt; Ong the cruel example of 
not any arbitrary 
citizens and huſband- 
maintenance of his troops 
ſome to the allies and ſub- 
his winter quarters in 
and 


PD 
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CHAP. Early in the ſpring, commiſſioners were ſent 
XVI. from Sparta to inſpect the affairs of Aſia, and to 
Commitk.. PIorogue, for another year, the authority of Der- 
oners tent cyllidas, provided their obſervations and inqui- 
from Spar- ries confirmed the very favourable accounts that 
— had been given of his adminiſtration. On their 
— arrival at Lampſacus, where the army was then 
Olymp. aflembled, they viſited the camp, and aſſured 
xcv. 4. the ſoldiers, that the magiſtrates of the repub- 
A. C. 497. lic as much approved their conduct in the laſt, 
as they had condemned it in the preceding, year. 4 
A captain, expreſſing the ſenſe of the multi- 
tude, replied, that the different behaviour of the 
troops, now and formerly, was yet leſs different 
than the characters of Thimbron and Dercylli- 
das. This teſtimony of military tion 
was not more flattering to the general, than ſa- 
tisfactory to the commithoners; who afterwards, 
at his requeſt, viſited the neighbouring towns of 
Zolis and Ionia, and found them in a condition 
extremely happy and flouriſhing *. 


Before taking leave of Dercyllidas they ac- 
quainted him, that the inhabitants of the Thra- 
cian Cherſoneſus had lately ſent to Sparta an em- 
baſſy, requeſting aſſiſtance againſt the fierce Bar- 
barians who inhabited the adjoining territory; 
and that, ſhould circumſtances permit him to af- 
ford protection to thoſe induſtrious and diſtreſſed 
Greeks, he would perform a ſignal ſervice to the 
ſtate. The inactivity of Tiſſaphernes, who, not- FT 
withſtanding the powerful army which he had O 
conducted Upper Aſia, ſtill expected fur- 
ther reinforcements, from the Eaſt, encour 
the Grecian general to undertake this uſeful and F 
meritorious enterpriſe, The Cherſoneſus was one 


of 


5 Xenopb. Hellen. |. iii, p. 487. 
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of the moſt fertile and beſt cultivated ſpots in CHAP. 


in length, and fifteen in breadth, it cortained 
eleven rich and flouriſhing cities, and ſeveral 
commodious harbours, The fields producing the 
moſt valuable grains, were interſperſed and 
adorned with delightful plantations and orchards, 
as well as with lawns and meadows, ſtored with 
all forts of uſeful cattle. Had this beautiful 
country enjoyed an inſular form, its happineſs 
would have been complete; but a neck of land, 
thirty-ſeven furlongs in breadth, joined it to the 
territories of the fierceſt tribes in Thrace. The 
troops of Dercyllidas could eafily have repelled 
their inroads. They might have puniſhed their 
cruelty by deſtroying their miſerable villages in 
the open country; but the Barbarians would 
have found a ſecure refuge in their woods and 
mountains, and whenever the army was with- 
drawn, would have again poured down on the 
helpleſs Cherſoneſus with their native fury, 
heightened by revenge. Dercyllidas afforded a 
more uſeful aſſiſtance to thoſe unhappy Greeks ; 
and employed m their defence, not the cour 
but the labour, of his foldiers. With inceſſant 
toil, begun in the ſpring, and continued almoſt 
to the autumn, they formed a ſtrong wall acroſs 
the iſthmus; the ſpace was marked out, and the 
labour diſtinctly apportioned to the ſeparate com- 
munities from which the army had been levied ; 
and the ſpur of emulation was ſharpened by the 
incitement of gain, the general in perſon ſuper- 
intending the work, and beſtowing rewards (la- 
viſhly furnithed by the wealthy Cherſonites) on 
the moſt diligent and deſerving -. 


Dercyl- 


6 IlapePwgoraryy xa; arr, Nenoph p. 455. 
7 Xenoph. p 488. * 


the ancient world. In an extent of fifty miles XXVII. 
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CHAP. Dercyllidas had ſcarcely returned from this 
XXVII. employment, juſtly ennobled by its utility, when 
— the combined forces of Pharnabazus and Tiſſa- 
to treaty Phernes appeared in the neighbourhood of Ephe- 
with Tif- fus. The general collected his whole ſtrength in 
faphernes. order to give them battle; the E ſoldiers 
diſplayed a noble ardour for action; but the in- 
habitants of the Aftatic coaſt, who had flocked 
to his ſtandard, were intimidated by the fight of 
an enemy whoſe numbers far exceeded their 
own. This panic might have proved fatal, had 
not the troops of Tiſſaphernes felt the terror 
which they inſpired. They recollected the 
bravery of the ten thouſand who had accompa- 
nied Cyrus; they perceived that the forces with | 
whom they now had to contend exceeded that | 
number; but they did not reflect that the army 
of Dercyllidas was ſwelled by the degenerate 
Greeks of olis and IJonia, whoſe minds had 
been enfeebled and degraded by a long ſeries of 4 
-L The cowardice of the Perſians en- 
gaged Tiſſaphernes, much againſt the inclination 
of Pharnabazus, to propoſe a conference; the 
cowardice of the Ionians engaged Dercyllidas to 
accept the propoſal. Hoſtilities were thus ſuſpend- 
ed; mutual hoſtages were given; overtures of 
peace were made; and meſſengers were difpatch- 
ed for inſtructions to the Spartan council, and to 
the court of Perſia. 


The per- The defign of Tiſſaphernes, however, was on- 
fians ſe- ly to gain time by amuling the enemy, The 
eretly pre- moſt ſolemn oaths and ts had long loſt 
Phe their power over his perfidious mind. He 
war. treacherouſly mn. an 2 to renew 
the war, waiting with impatience the pro- 
miſed * from the Eaſt, and eſpe- 


cially 
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cially for the equipment of a fleet, which Artax- CH AP. 
erxes was preparing, with filence and celerity, XXVII. 
in the ports of Phcenicia, Theſe ſecret prepara- W 


tions were communicated to the Spartan magiſ- 
trates by the patriotiſm of Herodas, a Syracuſan, 
who, animated by the love of Greece, betrayed 
his Phoenician maſter. The Spartans were alarm- 
ed with the danger, indignant at the tr 

of Tiſſaphernes, and perhaps diſpleaſed with the 
too eaſy credulity of their general. But the 
death of king Agis had given them, in the per- 
ſon of their firſt magiſtrate, a commander who 
equalled Dercyllidas in merit, and who has far 
ſurpaſſed him in renown. 


The deſtructive 
was the laſt exploit of the long and warlike = 
of Agis. On his death-bed he acknowledged for bing 
his ſon Leotychides, 
or the guilt of his mother Timæa had 
to juſt ſuſpicion. But this late avowal of a ſuc- 
ceſſor, whom he had fo long difowned, did not 
fatisfy the partiſans of Ageſilaus, who was the 
brother of Agis on the fide of his father Achida- 
mus, but younger by many years, being born of 
a different mother, and failing Leotychides, the 
neareſt heir to the throne. Under a diminutive 
and ignoble form, Ageſilaus concealed a vigorous 
and fervid mind, a manly elevation of character, 
a generous ambition of foul. Theſe refj 
qualities, adorned by the milder virtues of mo- 
deſty, candour, condeſcenſion, and unlimited 
complaiſance for his friends, early attracted the 


notice, and merited the eſteew, of the firſt 


names of Sparta; and of none mo.e than Lyſan- 
der, who, as his perſonal hopes of grandeur were 
blaſted by the univerſal jealouſy and — 


ition inſt the Eleans A 
exped aga _ 


whoſe legitimacy, the levity — 
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C H AP. that had been juſtly excited © _ 
XXVII. oftentatious abuſe of power, confined all his 


Cinadon's 
conſpira- approved his attentive vigilance in the ſervice of 


cy. 


jects of ambition to the 


pro- 
aggrandiſement of his 
favourite. That eloquence and addreſs*, which 
would have been ineffectual if employed for him- 
ſelf, ſucceeded in behalf of another ; and by the 
influence and intrigues of Lyſander, ſtill more 
than by the ſtrong claims of juſtice and of me- 
rit, Ageſilaus was declared ſucceſſor to the vacant 
throne; and, at the diſtance of about two years, 
cammander in chief of the Greek forces in Aſia ; 
an office leſs ſplendid in name than that of king 
of Sparta, but carrying with it more ſolid weight 
and authority. 


In the interval of theſe ſucceſſive honours, he 


the republic, of which the fafety, and even the 
exiſtence was endangered by a daring and 

conſpiracy. A youth named Cinadon, diftin- 
guiſhed above his companions by extraordinary 
ſtrength and agility, was not leſs conipicuous for 
undaunted courage and ambition. Deſcended of 
an obſcure family, Cinadon felt and regretted 
the mortifying partiality of the government 3 


3 The partiſans of Leotychides, in pleading his cauſe be- 
fore the aſſembly, alleged an oracle that exhoried the Spar- 
tans to beware of a lame reign. This pointed at Ageſilaus, 
who limped in walking. But Lyfander, by one of choſe ready 
and unexpected turns, which often decide the reſolutions of 
numerous aſſemblies, directed the battery of the oracle againſt 
Leotychides, aſſetting, that it was the lameneſs of the title 
only which Apollo muſt have had in view, fince it was a mat- 
ter indifferent to the gods whether the Spartan kings walked 
gracefully; but a matter of high importance whether they de- 
icended Hercules, the fon of Jupiter, or Alcibiades, an 
Athenian profiigate and exile. Com. Plut. in Agefil. & Ly- 
ſand. & Xenoph. Ageſil. Panegyr. & Hellen. I. iii. p. 493. 
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der which he lived. His pride was deeply wound- C HAP. 
ed with the reflection, that whatever abilities his XXVII. 


youth might promiſe, and his manhood mature, 
the unfortunate circumſtances of his birth muſt 
for ever exclude him from the principal dignities 
of the ſtate, which circulated among a few Spar- 
tan families, without the poſſibility of extendio 
beyond that very limited ſphere. The warmth 
his character, and the impetuoſity of his paſſions, 
prompted him to ſeek juſtice and revenge: nor 
was his blind and headlong ferocity alarmed by 
the means, however atrocious, that muſt lead to 
this favourite end, He communicated the hor- 
rid defign to men of his own, and of an inferior 
condition, exaggerating their cruel treatment 
a ſtern ariſtocracy, which he contraſted with the 
mild equality of the neighbouring communities; 
and perhaps aſſerting, that if they muſt ſubmit 
to a maſter, it would be better to have one than 
many; that even the ſubjects of a monarchy 
enjoyed greater equality and liberty than the 
men: bers of the Spartan republic, fince the for- 
mer all equally participated in thoſe preferments 
and honours, to which not only the ſlaves, the 
Helots, and freedmen, but the whole body of 
the Lacedzmonian people, were forbidden to 
aſpire. After this general repreſentation, he ne- 
glected not, what was more effectual and im- 
portant, to arraign the arrogance and cruelty of 
particular ſenators, and to inflame the reſearment 
of individuals againſt their private and domeſtic 
foes; nor did he forget to encourage them all 
with the certain proſpect of ſucceſs, by contraſt- 
ing their own ſtrength and numbers with the 
weakneſs of an enemy, who might be taken un- 
armed, and cut off by ſurpriſe 9. 

The 


9 Xenoph. Hellen. I. iii. p. 493, & ſeqq · 
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XXVII. thor of the conſpiracy 
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and the au 


—Y— to ſtay at home, that they might be ready at a 


13 diſco- 

hen ri 
when ripe 
for exe- 
tion. 


third ſacrifice, the prieſt exclaimed, © We ſeem, 


call. Agefilaus, meanwhile, performed the ac- 
cuſtomed vows and facrifices for the ſafety of | 
the republic; the a ance of the entrails an- 
nounced ſome dreadful and concealed danger; a 
ſecond victim was ſlain, and the ſigus were ſtill | 
more unfavourable; but after examining the |: 


O Ageſilaus! to be in the midſt of our ene- 
mies. Soon afterwards, a perſon, whoſe name 
has not been thought worthy of record, denounc- 
ed Cinadon to the mag; 


treaſonable deſign 


ned for the public aſſembly and 
the uſual 
count the 


L 
F 


E 


; 
l 


F 


4 
3 
5 
4 


| 


5 
= 
8 


and all the reſt, whoſe gr 
in the market-place, to 
this proportion apply to Sparta only; in the farms 

lages adjacent to the city, we ſhall in 
each houſe and family have one , 
maſter, but all the fervants will be our friends. 
Cinadon then acquainted him with the object þÞ| 
and cauſe of the conſpiracy, which had been | 
formed by men of probity and fortitude, and | 


FE 
| 
: 
: 
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Which was ſoon to be communicated td the ſlaves, C H AP. 
peaſants, and the whole body of Lacedæmonian XXVII. 
people, whole animoſity againſt the Spartans was "Va 
too violent to be concealed. That the greateſt 
of the conſpirators, being trained for war, 
had arms in their hands, that the ſhops of the 
armourers, the tools of thoſe artificers who 
wrought in metal, wood, and ſtone, and even the 
inſtruments of agriculture, might furniſh ſuch 
weapons to the reſt, as would fully anſwer the 


| purpoſe againſt unarmed men. 


This alarming intelligence rouſed the activity, AQtivity 
without ſhaking the firmneſs, of the Spartan ma. and pru- 
giſtrates It would have been imprudent to 2 ad 
ſeize Cinadon in the capital, as they were unac-,,, w— 
quainted with the extent of his reſources, and giftrates, 

the number of his aſſociates. On pretence of the 
public ſervice, they contrived to fend him to Au- 
lon, (for in fimilar expeditions they had often 
employed his ready arm and enterpriſing valour), 
that he might ſeize, in that liceutious city, and 
bring within the reach of juſtice, ſeveral daring 
violators of the Spartan laws, among whom was 
4 a very beautiful woman, who corrupted the man- 
| ners of young and old . The ſenate prepared 
waggons for conveying the priſoners, aud fur- 
: niſhed every thing neceſſary for the journey. A 
body of chofen horſemen was appointed to ac- 
company Cinadon, u ho ſet out without ſuſpect- 
ing that this long train of preparaiion was det- 
tined againſt himfelf alone. But no ſooner hud Cinadon 
he reached a proper diſtance from the city, than and his 
he was ſeized as a traitor, and compelled, by vices ſc 
Vor. II. Hh 4 


ed and pu- 
—— BXEAEUOP THY YUIGLIXEEE i XAANLGY ——_— — 
tv Auf,, , be. Tus afrerexres Aaxidazipeener xas Fei” 
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Olymp. 
xcvi. 1. 


A. C. 396. 


Diſgraces 
Lytander, 
who alone 
rivalled 
his autho- 
rity, 
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the terror of immediate death, to denounce his 
accomplices. Their names were ſent to the 
ſenate, who inſtantly ſecured their 
Cinadon, Tiſamenus, a prieſt, and the other 
leaders of the conſpiracy, were ſcourged through 
the city, gored with inſtruments of torture, and 
finally relieved by death. 


The raſh enterpriſe of Cinadon ſtill filled the 
Spartans with alarm, when intelligence was 
conveyed of the formidable tions of 
Artaxerxes, againſt whom the perſuaſive influ- 
ence of Lyſander encouraged them to employ 
the great and ſolid, but as yet unknown abili- 
ties, of their young and warlike prince. Since 
the reign of Agamemnon, Ageſilaus was the 
firſt Grecian king who led the united forces of 
his country to make war in Aha; and his ex- 
pedition, though not leſs important than the 
exploits of the ſons of Atreus and Achilles, is 
much infetior in renown ; becauſe the panegy- 
ric of Xenophon, warm and ſplendid as it is, 
even beyond the uſual colour of his compoſiti- 
ons, mult yet, like all the works of man, be 
for ever eclipſed by the luſtre of the Illiad. But 
the conqueſts of Ageſilaus, however different 
in fame, yet ſurpaſſed in misfortune, the war 
of Troy. Both were pernicious to the intereſts 
of Greece; but of the two, the victories of 
Ageſilaus proved the moſt fatal, not indeed in 
their immediate, but in their remote conſe- 
quences. 


In the ſpring of the year three hundred and 
ninety-fix before Chriſt, he left Sparta, with 
three thouſand Lacedzmonian freedmen, and a 
body of foreign troops, amouating to fix thou- 


— 
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ſand, chiefly collected from the confederate ci-C HAP. 


ties of Pel 


oponneſus. Since the irregular and XXVII. 


unjuſtifiable conduct of Agis, in his unfortu- 


nate expedition againſt Argos, the Spartan 
kings were uſually attended in the field by a 
council of ten ſenators, whoſe concurrence was 
held neceſſary in all public meaſures. Ageſi- 
laus demanded a council, not of ten, but of 
thirty Spartans: a refined ſtroke of policy, 
which ſtrongly indicates that artful dexterity 
with which, during a long adminiſtration, he 
uniformly promoted the views of his intereſt 
and ambition. By augmenting the number of 
the council, he diminiſhed its importance. Each 
member, as he poſſeſſed leſs weight and influ- 
ence, felt himſelf leſs concerned in the ho- 


nour of the body ; and the whole were more 


eaſily ſwayed and governed by the king. Ly- 
fander a 2 ** was Sinuftrl. 
ous or terrible, rivalled for a while the power 
of Agefilaus. But the colleagues of Lyſander 
were the firſt to diſpute his pretenſions, and to 
controul his authority. Ageſilaus availed him- 
ſelf of their envy, and liſtened too eaſily to the 
dictates of ſelfiſhneſs, in humbling the arro- 
gance of a rival who had been the chief author 
of his own ſs. By thwarting the mea- 
ſures of Lyſander, by denying his requeſts, by 
employing him in offices unbecoming his dig- 
nity , he rendered him contemptible in the 
eyes of thoſe by whom he had been fo long 
feared. This ungenerous treatment of a bene- 
factor, as well as the aſpiring pride of the bene- 
H h 2 factor 


* Lyſander was known in the Eaſt as a conqueror ; 
Ageſilaus made him a commiſſary. Vid. Plut. in Ageſil. & 
Lyſand. & Xenoph. Hellen. I. iii. p. 497- 
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C H 4 Þ factor himſelf, which could excite ſuch black 
XXVII. ingratitude in an otherwiſe virtuous breaſt, 
A doubly prove the inſtability of friendſhip be- 
tween ambitious minds. After a diſgraceful rup- 

ture, which ended in an affected reconciliation, 
Lyſander was ſent by Agefilaus and his council 

to command the Lacedzmonian ſquadron in 

the Helleſpont, an inactive and ſubordinate ſer- 

vice, in which he could not expect an oppor- 

tunity to perform any thing worthy of his an- 

cient fame. He returned, therefore, in a few 

months to Sparta, covered with diſgrace, en- 

raged by diſappointment, and vowing implaca- 

ble revenge againſt the cruel ingratitude of his 


friend, which he felt more deeply than the in- 
juſtice of all his enemies together. 


Treach- Ageſilaus fixed his head-quarters at Epheſus, 
2 2 a place recommended by its centrical ſituation, 
Pt” as the moſt convenient rendezvous for the re- 
cruits which flocked to his ſtandard from every 

part of the coaſt ; at the ſame time that ſuch a 
ſtation enabled him to conceal from the enemy 

which of their provinces was the intended ob- 

je& of his invaſion. Thither Tiſſaphernes ſent 

an embaſſy, demanding the reaſon of ſuch 
mighty preparations. Ageſilaus replied, © That 

the Greeks in Aha might enjoy the ſame liberty 

with their brethren in Europe.“ The meſſen- 

gers of Tiſſaphernes had orders to declare, 

that the king was inclined to acknowledge the 
ancient freedom and in ce of the Gre- 

cian colonies ; that the of his hoſtile in- 
tentions againſt either them or the mother- 
country was totally void of foundation; and 

that, in conſequence of the recent tranſactions 
between Tiſſaphernes and Dercyllidas, ambaſ- 
ſadors 


rr 7 7 


* 
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ſadors might ſhortly be expected from Suſa, CHAP. 
impowered to ratify a firm and laſting peace **V'l- 
between Artaxerxes and the Greeks. Until 
this defirable work ſhould be completed Tiſſa- 
phernes earneſtly deſired a continuation of the 

truce, which, on his fide, he was ready to ſeal 

by whatever formalities Agefilaus thought pro- 

per to require. The Spartan king frankly 
avowed his ſuſpicions of treachery ; yet being 
unwilling to embroil his country in an unne- 
ceflary war, he diſpatched Dercyllidas, with 
two members of the Spartan council, to renew 

his late engagements with Tiſſaphernes. The 
perfidious ſatrap ſwore and deceived for the laſt 

time. No ſooner had he received the long- 
expected auxiliaries from the Eaſt, than he 
commanded Ageſilaus to leave Epheſus, and to 
evacuate the coaſt of Aſia; if he delayed to 
comply, the weight of the Perſian arms would 
enforce obedience. The prudent or pious 
Spartan, while his friends were alarmed with 

this unexpected declaration, aſſumed an unuſual 

gaiety of countenance, obſerving that he re- 

joĩced to commence the war under ſuch favour- 

able auſpices, ſince the treachery of Tiſſaphernes 

muſt render the gods his enemies. 


Meanwhile he prepared to encounter the in- Innocent 
ſidious arts of the ſatrap, with equal, but more 22 
innocent addreſs. It was induſtriouſſy given |.,. We 

out, that he intended to march into the pro- 
vince of Caria, the favourite reſidence of Tiſ- 
laphernes, which was adorned by his voluptu- 
ous parks and palaces, and ſtrengthened by a 

_ fortreſs, the repoſitory of his treaſures. The 
intervening cities were ordered to mend the 
roads, to furniſh a market, and to prepare 
every 
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CH AP. every thing moſt neceſſary to facilitate the 
XXVII. march of the Grecian army. Tiſſaphernes, not 
—— doubting that Caria was the intended ſcene of 
war, eſpecially as the mountainous nature of 
that province rendered it improper for horſe, 
in which the Grecks were very poorly provided, 


encamped with his own numerous cavalry in the 


plains of the Meander, in order to intercept 
He defeats the paſſage of the enemy. But Ageſilaus hav- 
the Perfi- ing poſted a ſufficient garriſon in Epheſus, left 
a gers that city, and turning to the north, advanced 
brygia, by rapid marches into Phrygia, the rich plun- 
der of which rewarded the active diligence of 
his ſoldiers. The ſelfiſh fatrap was unwilling to 
relieve the province of Pharnabazus, by weak- 
ening the defence of his own ; and accordingly 
remained inactive on the fruitful banks of the 
Meander, whoſe winding ſtream ſkirts the 
northern frontier of Caria, ſtill ſuſpecting an 
invaſion of the Greeks from Epheſus and the 
neighbouring ſeaports. During the greateſt 
part of the ſummer Ageſilaus ravaged Phrygia ; 
the Barbarians were ſhamefully defeated in ſe- 
veral rencounters; at length they ceaſed to 
reſiſt his arms; nor attempted even to haraſs 
his retreat, when, having gratified the juſt re- 
ſentment of his country, he returned, loaded 
with ſpoil, to winter in Epheſus . 


Employ- In the Phrygian expedition, Ageſilaus ſhared, 
ment of and ſurpaſſed, the toils of the meaneſt ſoldier, 
— from whom he refuſed to be diſtingu ſhed by 
ur! 0 . ” . 

their win- his dreſs, his food, or his accommodations, by 
ter quar- day or night. The inactive ſeaſon of the year 
ters in was molt diligently and uſefully employed. 


Phrygia. Epheſus 


* Xenoph. Hellen. I. iii. p. 498. & ſegg . 


c 


*; «oa ®. * 


_ 


RES, 
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Epheſus and the neighbouring towns glowed c H a p. 
with the ardour of military preparation. The XXVII. 


Ph 
bend of induſtry. Shields, ſpears, ſwords, and 
helmets, filled every ſhop, and every magazine. 
The inhabitants of the country were allured by 
great rewards to form their beſt horſes to the 
diſcipline of the field ; and the wealthy citizens 
were exempted from the ſervice of the enſuing 
campaign, upon condition only that they fur- 
niſhed a horſeman, properly equipped, to per- 
form their vicarious duty. The veteran fol- 
diers, as well as the new levies, were daily ex- 
erciſed within the walls of Epheſus, in thoſe 
martial amuſements which repreſented a faithful 
image, and which formed the beſt ſchool, of 
war. Ageſilaus often condeſcended to diſpute 
the prize of valour or dexterity ; his popular 
manners endeared him to the troops; the ſupe- 
riority of his talents commanded their willing 
obedience; they vied with each other in loyalty 
to their prince; they vied in gratitude to the 
gods with their prince himſelf, who, as often 
as he obtained the crown of victory, dedicated 
the honourable reward in the admired temple of 
Epheſian Diana. What then (adds a ſol- 
dier, a philoſopher, and a man of piety) might 
not be expected from troops who delighted in 
the exerciſe of war, reſpe&ed their general, 
and revered the gods '3 ?”” 


The expectatioh of X 


inimitably deſcribed, was fully gratified by the 
ſucceſs of the enſuing campaign. Agreeably 


to Olymp. 


*7 Nenoph, panegyr. Ageſil. 


gian wealth was employed to urge the —— 


„ who beheld Ageſilaus 
the intereſting ſcenes at Epheſus, which be has prepares 


for the en- 
ſuingcam- 
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CHAP. to the annual revolution of offices in the Lace. 
XXVII. dzmonian republic, a commiſſion of thirty 
— Spartans was ſent early in the ſpring to ſupply 


Attacks 


Perſian 


the place of Lyſander and his colleagues. 
Among the members of this new council Ageſi- 
laus diſtributed the various departments of mi- 
litary command. The ſuperior abilities of 
Herippidas were entruſted with the veteran 
army who had ſerved under Cyrus. Xenocles 
was appointed to conduct the cavalry. Mygdo 
commanded the Afiatic levies; Scythes, the 
Lacedzmonian freedmen ; for himſelf, as his 
peculiar care, the 1 reſerved the faithful 
and warlike body of Peloponneſian allies, choſen 
from the flower and vigour of many flouriſhing 
republics. With a view to encourage his ſol- 
diers before taking the field, he ordered the 
Phrygian priſoners to be brought forth, ſtrip- 
ped, and expoſed to fale. The Greeks viewed 
with contempt the delicate whiteneſs of their 
{kins, their flaccid muſcles, their awkward mo- 
tions, their ſhapeleſs forms, their unwieldy cor- 
pulence, and the effeminate ſoftneſs of their 
whole perſons. Such an enemy they conſidered 
as nothing ſuperior to an army of women '4. 


Ageſilaus had declared, that he would be 
no longer ſatisfied with ravaging the extremi- 
ties, but was determined to attack the center 


deminions Of the Perſian dominions. Tiffaphernes, fearful 
in Lower of being deceived by a ſecond feint, again con- 


Atta, 


ducted his ſquadrons to the banks of the Me- 
ander, and reinforced with the flower of his 
infantry the garriſons of Caria, which (as the 
contrary had been induſtriouſly reported) he 

| : concluded 


*+ Xenoph. p. 500. 
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concluded to be the main object of approaching HAP. 

hoſtilities. But the Spartan was too able a XXVII. 

general to repeat the ſame game. On this occa- . 

fion, therefore, he carried into execution the 

defign which had been made public, marched 

towards the royal city of Sardis, and ravaged 

the adjoining territory without oppoſition. He 

had acquired much valuable booty, and ſhaken 

the fidelity of the Lydians, before any enemy 

appeared to reſiſt his progreſs. That reſiſtance, 

which was made too late, proved ineffectual. 

After ſeveral ſucceſsful ſkirmiſhes, he defeated 

the Perſians in a general engagement on the 

banks of the Pactolus, ſurrounded and took 

their camp, in which, beſide other riches, he 

found ſeventy talents of filver. He likewiſe ex- Death of 

Qed to have taken the unrelenting enemy of Tiſſa- 

the Greeks, the perfidious Tiſſaphernes; but phernes. 

that crafty traitor, fuſpeQting the event of the 

battle, had thrown himſelf, with a conſiderable 

body of troops, within the ſtrong walls of Sar- 

dis, where his cowardice continued to reſide, 

diſplaying the inglorious pride of pomp and 

luxury, while the provinces of Artaxerxes fell a 

prey to the hoſtile invader. The time of his 

puniſhment, however, was now arrived. His 

whole life had been diſgraceful to himſelf ; but 

its laſt ſcene had diſgraced the arms of his maſ- 

ter, who cancelled, by one ſtroke of royal in- 

gratitude, the merit of inaumerable . perfidies 

and cruelties committed for his ſervice. Tith- 

rauſtes was ſent from court to take off the head 

of the obnoxious ſatrap; who, being allured to 

a conference, was caught by his own arts 1s, 
_ and 


15 Polynzus, l. vii. The fact is mentioned with few cic- 
ſtances in Diodorus, and with none in Xenophon, p. 501. 
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CHAP. and met with a juſt fate; although the author 

XXVII. of his death was, perhaps, the only man in 

—— Perſia or in Greece with whom Tiffaphernes 
had any claim of merit. 


He is ſuc- Tithrauſtes, who had come from Babylon ef. 
ceeded by corted by a powerful body of cavalry, poſſeſſed 
Tichrauſ- the mandate of the great king for aſſuming the 


—_— government of Lower Aſia, and the conduct of 


the ame the war. Having removed the only rival who 


line of had intereſt or ability to diſpute this extenſive 
conduct. and honourable commiſſion, his next care was 
to ſend an embaſly to Ageſilaus, which, inſtead 

of indicating the character of a great general 

(for ſuch Tithrauſtes was eſteemed in the Eaſt) 
betrayed the mean and temporiſing genius of 

his worthleſs predeceſſor. The ambaſſadors 

were inſtructed to declare, That Tiſſaphernes, 

the author of thoſe troubles which embroiled 
Greece and Perſia, had ſuffered a juſt death ; 

and that the King, who had been too long de- 
ceived by his artifices, was now ready to ac- 
knowledge the independence of the Grecian co- 

lonies, on condition that Ageſilaus withdrew his 

troops from Aſia.” The Spartan honeſtly re- 
plied, ©* That the alternative of war or peace 
depended, not on himſelf, but on the reſolution 
of the aſſembly and ſenate; nor could he re- 
move his forces from the Eaſt without the ex- 
preſs command of his republic.” The artful 
ſatrap perceiving that it was impoſſible for him 
to interrupt, determined at leaſt to divert, the 
courſe of hoſtilities. None knew better than 
Tithrauſtes the uſe of money as an inſtrument 


of negociation. He condeſcended to purchaſe 


from Ageſilaus, by a very large ſum, the tran- 
quillity of Lydia; and as it ſeemed a matter 


of . 


F rr PQ <> —_——— 4 P r . 
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of indifference to the Spartan king whichever CH A P. 
part of the Perſian dominions felt the weight XXVII. 
of his invaſion, he evacuated that province, and 


again entered Phrygia. 


While he purſued his march northwards, he Ageſilaus 
was overtaken in Ionia by a welcome meſſenger entruſted 
from home, who delivered him a letter, teſti- = = — 
fying the grateful admiration of his country men, of the 
prolonging the term of his military command, Grecian 
and entruſting him with the numerous fleet, fleet. 
which had failed two years before, to counter- * 
act the deſigus of the enemy 6. This fleet, con- A C. = 
ſiſting of ninety gallies, was actually commanded 
by Pharax, who, during the glorious career of 
Ageſilaus's vitories, had filently performed very 
uſeful and meritorious ſervice. The naval pre- 
parations of Artaxerxes, which, as above-men- 
tioned, firſt excited the alarm in Greece, were 
{till carried on with activity. Various ſquadrons 
were equipped in the harbours of Phcenicia, 
Cilicia, and other maritime provinces, of which 
the combined ſtrength far exceeded the fleet of 
Greece. But the vigilant diligence of Pharax 
prevented their union. His ſhips were victualled 
by Nephres, the rebellious viceroy of Egypt ; 
with whom, in the name of Sparta, he had 
contracted an alliance. The ports of Cyprus, 
Rhodes, and the Greek cities in the Carian Cher- 
ſoneſus, were open to his cruiſers. Availin 
himſelf of thoſe important advantages, he ſteered 
with rapidity along the hoſtile ſhores ; and ſea- 
fonably dividing or combining his fleet, effec- 
tually reſtrained the enemy from making their 
projected deſcents on Peloponneſus, and even 

_ deterred 


1 Xenoph, Hellen. I. ii. p. 501. 
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CHA p. deterred them from failing the Afiatic ſeas '7. 

XXV Ageſilaus, unmindful of this eſſential ſervice, 
—— which had prevented any diverſion of the Greek 
Which ke forces in the Eaſt, deprived Pharax of the com- 


commits 
to Piſan- 
der, 


Ageſilaus 
entertains 
hopes of 
conquer- 
ing the 
Perſian 
empire z 


mand, and ſubſtituted in his ſtead Piſander, a 
near relation of his own, who poſſeſſed indeed 
the ambitious valour, and manly firmneſs of the 
Spartan character, but neither the experience, 
nor the abilities, ſufficient to qualify him for 
this weighty truſt. 


The firſt effects of this fatal error were eclipſ- 
ed by a momentary blaze of glory. Ageſilaus 
entered Phrygia ; attacked, conquered, and 
purſued Pharnabazus ; who, flying from poſt 
to poſt, was ſucceſſively driven from every part 
of his valuable province 8. The fame of the 
Grecian victories ſtruck terror into the neigh- 
bouring countries. Cotys '9, or Corylas, the 
proud tyrant of Paphlagonia, who diſdained the 
friendſhip of the great king **, ſent humbly to 
requeſt that the native valour of his numerous 
and invincible cavalry might be affociated with 
the Spartan arms . The inferior ſatraps, and 
eſpecially their oppreſſed ſubjects, courted the 
protection of Agzfilaus, expecting that the un- 
known dominion of Greece would be lighter 


than the yoke of Perſia, of which they had long 


felt and regretted the ſeverity. The deceitful 
Arizus, who had ſhared the guilt, without 
ſharing the puniſhment of Cyrus, could never 
be heartily reconciled to a maſter againſt whom 

he 


7 Ifocrat. Panegyr. He does not give the name of the 
admiral, which we find in Xenophon's Gr. Hiſt. 

1 Xenophon compares him to the Scythian Nomades. 

is He is called Cotys in Xenoph. Gr. Hiſt. Plutarch, 
and Diodorus ; and Corylas in Xenoph. Anabaf. l. v. p. 370. 

2» Xenoph. ibid. | 

Put. in Ageſil. 
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he had once rebelled. His actual wealth, and c HAP. 
ancient honours, gave him a powerful influence XXVII. 
over the numerous Barbarians who had followed 


the ſtandard of Cyrus and his own; and whoſe 
diſcontented ſpirits might eaſily be inflamed into 
a ſecond revolt **. The commotion was general 
in Leſſer Aſia; and, as Egypt had already re- 
belled, Ageſilaus, at the head of about twenty 
thouſand Greeks, and innumerable Barbarian 
allies, might entertain a very rational expectation 
to ſhake the throne of Artaxerxes; eſpecially as 
the experience of his friend and admirer, Xeno- 
phon, who was ſtill the companion of his arms, 
muſt have powerfully encouraged him to that 
glorious deſign . 


But an undertaking of which the ſucceſs, how- 
ever ſplendid, could not probably have been fol- 
lowed by any folid advantages, becauſe the dimi- 
nutive territory and population of 
a baſis far too feeble to ſupport ſuch a weight of 
conqueſt, was blaſted, in the bloom of hope, b 
intelligence equally unexpected and diftrefaful. 
Tithrauſtes, who knew the power of gold over 
the Grecian councils, determined, with the appro- 
bation of the king his maſter, to give full play to 
this main-ſpring of politics. The Cretan and 
Ægean ſeas were careleſsly guarded by the unſuſ- 
pecting confidence of the new admiral. Tithrau- 
ſtes perceived the neglect; and diſpatched, with- 
out any fear of capture, various emiſſaries into 
Greece, well qualified by bribes and addreſs, to 
practiſe with the diſcontented and factious dema- 
gogues, the natural enemies of Sparta, of ariſto- 

cratic 


22 Plut. in 


. Diodor. |. xiv. p. 4 
* Diodor. ibid. & Xenoph. Agetil. anegyr. & Plut. ia 
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CHAP cratic government, and of the public tranquil- 
XXVII. lity 24. 
The principal inſtrument of theſe ſecret nego- 
Means b nel in 
which - 4 ab a \ — of Rhodes, a man of 
Perſians an intriguing and audacious ſpirit, who carried 
Kindle ® with him no leſs a ſum than fifty talents (above 
country. nine thouſand 
buted, with laviſh promiſes of future bounty, to 
Cyclon of Argos, to Timolaus and Polyanthes 
Corinth, to Androclides Iſmenias and Galaxa- 
dorus of Thebes; names for the moſt part obſcure 
in the annals of war, but important in the hiſtory 
of domeſtic faction. The tyranny of Sparta was 
the perpetual theme of theſe venal hirelings, not 
only in their reſpeftive communities, but in every 
uarter of Greece, to which they were ſucceſ- 
vely carried with a mercenary diligence. They 
painted in the ſtrongeſt colours the injuſtice, the 
cruelty, and the immeaſurable ambition of that 
haughty republic, who had made foldiers of her 
ſlaves, thai ſhe might make ſlaves of her allies. 
The deſtructive and impious devaſtation of the 
ſacred territory of Elis was arraigned with every 
term of reproach. The fame calamities, it was 
propheſied, muſt ſoon overwhelm the neighbour- 
ing countries, unleſs they prepared (while it was 
yet time to prepare) for a vigorous defence ; fince 
Sparta purſued her conqueſts in Aſia with no 
other view but to lull the ſecurity, and rivet the 
chains, of Greece 25. 


Motives Strong as theſe invectives may appear, and 
228 intereſted as they certainly were, they did not 
hos Ge exceed the truth; and, what is of more import- 


ance 


ac- 
tuated. 24 Xenoph. p. 513. & ſeqq. 
*5 Xenoph. p. 514. 


pounds ſterling), which he diſtri- 
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ance, they were addreſſed to men well 


Athenian power, the imperious 
12 her almoſt alike odious to 
her old, and to her new, confederates. The 
former, and particularly the Corinthians, Arca- 
dians, and Achæans, complained with the warmth 
which juſtice gives, that, after ſharing the toils 
and dangers of the Peloponneſian war, they had 
been cruelly deprived of the fruits of victory. 
The latter, and eſpecially ſuch communities as 
had revolted from Athens, lamented that their 
| blood and treaſure had been ſpent in vain. They 
had fought for freedom and independence; but 
their valour had been rewarded by a more into- 
lerable ſervitude. Argos had long been the 
enemy, and Thebes aſpired to become the rival, 
of Sparta. Above all, the Athenians, animated 
by the patriotiſm of Thraſybulus, their deliverer 
from the Spartan yoke, longed to employ the firſt 
moments of returning vigour in the purſuit of 
glory and revenge. 


4 r Ry a, Ae ADC Se ay 


in extending her diſtant conqueſts. The conduct 
of the Thebans had already announced this de- 
ſign. They not only refuſed aſſiſtance to Age- 
ſilaus towards carrying on his eaſtern campaign, 
but treated him without reſpe& or decency, while 
he croſſed their dominions; and, were not ambi- 
tion blind, he muſt have perceived and reſented 
their hoſtility, and have delayed to undertake his 


e 


* CHAP. 
to believe them. Since the ſubverſion the XXVIL 


government o f- 


The corruption of thoſe morbid humours, Ciccum- 
which muſt have ſoon fermented of themſelves, ſtances 
was accelerated by the mercenary emiſſaries of — 
Tithrauſtes. The occaſion, too, ſeemed favour- aged 
able for aſſaulting the domeſtic ſtrength of a their hoſ- 
republic, whoſe arms were ambitiouſly employed tilicy. 
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C H A ÞP. expedition againſt Aſia, till he had extinguiſhed 
XXVII. the feeds of war in Greece. 
Their But, notwithſtanding the concurring cauſes 


caution Which haſtened a rupture, ſuch was the terror of 
in begin- tlie Spartan name, encreaſed by the recent glory 
ning the of Ageſilaus, that none of her numerous enemies 
wy had courage openly to take arms, and to avow 
their juſt animolity. After various, but ſecret 
conferences, held in the principal cities, it was 
determined to wound that republic through her 
allies, the Phocians, who were diſtinguiſhed, 
amidft the very general diſcontent, by their un- 
ſhaken attachment and fidelity. The Locri 
Ozolz, a fierce and infolent prople 26, who lived 
in the neighbourhood of Phocis, were eaſily per- 
ſuaded to levy contributions from a diſtrict on 
their eaſtern frontier, to which they had not the 
ſmalleſt claim, and of which the dominion had 
been a matter of diſpute between the Pho- 
cians and Thebans. Both theſe ſtates ſeem to 
have been injured, and exactly in the ſame degree, 
by this aggreſhon ; but the Phocians, who were 
the enemies of the Locri, took arms to revenge, 
while the Thebans, who were their friends, pre- 
pared to abet their injuſtice. They expected, 
and their expectation was gratified, that the Spar- 
tans would quickly interfere in a quarrel that 
affected the moſt important intereſts of their Pho- 
cian allies; a meaſure which tended preciſely to 
that iſſue which prudence and policy required, 
fince the Thebans would be compelled to arm in 
their ewn defence, and muſt appear to all the 
neutral ſtates of Greece, aud even to their Lace- 
dzmonian enemies, to be undeſignedly dragged 


in to 


26 Thucydid. I. i. p. 4. & p. 47 
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into a war, not from an inclination to 3 A p. 
| | 27. 
but from the neceſſity to repel, injuries — 
The iraſcible pride of Sparta, ever prone to Campaign 
chaſtiſe the ſmalleſt offences with unbounded of Lyſan- 
ſeverity, conſpired with the moſt ſanguine hopes ger "2 
of Thebes and her allies. Inſtead of condeſcend- 
ing to remonſtrate, inſtead of demanding ſatis- 
faction, inſtead of ordering the Thebans to eva- 
cuate the territory of Phocis, and to abſtain from 
future injury, the flew to arms, and 
marched to invade Bœotia. On the firſt rumour 
of hoſtilities, the activity of Lyſander had been 
employed to aſſemble their northern confederates, 
the Maleans, Heracleans, with thoſe who inhabited 
the villages of Doris and Mount Oeta. He pene- 
trated into the Theban territory; gained Lebadea 
by force, Orchomenus by addreis, and prepared 
to aſſault the walls of Haliartus, which, next to 
Thebes, was the ſtrongeſt of the Bœotian cities. 
The difficulty of this enterpriſe made him diſpatch 
a meſſe to haſten the arrival of Pauſanias, 
the Spartan king, who had led forth ſix thouſand 
Peloponneſians, to co-operate with this expe- 
rienced commander. The unfortunate meſſenger 
was taken by the ſcouts of the Thebans, and with 
him a letter, in which Lyſander had ſignified his 
purpoſe, and appointed the time of rendezyous 
with Paufanias, that they might ſurpriſe Haliartus 
with their combined forces 28. 


At the ſame time that this uſeful intelligence The The- 
was t to Thebes, there arrived in that city bans 


a powerful reinforcement of Athenian troops, march in 
Vol. II. Ii 'who, tous. 
| | defence 
„ Xenoph. Hellen. I. iii. ad fin, Diodor. xiv, 82, Plutarch. of Ha» 
in L p. 448. & ſeqq. liartus. 


Xenoph. Hellen - p- 503, & ſeqq, 
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CHAP, who, though their own capital was unwalled and 
XXVII. defenceleſs, had been perſuaded by Thraſy bulus 
to brave the reſentment of Sparta. To theſe 
generous auxiliaries the Thebans committed their 
city. their wives, their children, and every object 
of their moſt tender concern; while the warlike 
youth, and almoſt all thoſe of a military age, 
aſſembled in complete armour, ſet out in the dead 
of night, and performirg a journey of fifteen 
miles with filence and celerity, reached, while it 
was yet dark, the gates of Haliartus. Their 
unexpected arrival ſtruck a pleaſing terror into 
their friends, who were affected ſtill more deepiy, 
when they underſtood the cauſe of this nocturnal 
expedition. The Thebans diſpelled their fear, 
and animated their hope, expecting not only to 
fave Haliartus, but to obtain a ſignal advantage 
over the unſuſpecting confidence of the affailants. 


Stratagem For this purpoſe, they ſent a ſtrong detach- 
3 ment to lie in ambuſh without the walls. The 
ny the Teſt, reinforced by the townſmen, formed them- 
aſſailants. ſelves in battle array, and ſtood to their arms, 
behind the gates. Lyſander arrived in the morn- 
ing; but Pauſanias, who had not received his 
meſſage, ſtill continued in the neighbourhood of 
Platæa The ſoldiers, fluſhed by recent victory, 
diſdained to depend on the tardy motions of 
their auxiliaries. They requeſted Lyſander to 
lead them againſt the place; a meaſure to which 
he was otherwiſe much inclined, being eager to 
ſnatch the glory to himſelf, without dividing it 

with Pauſauias, his rival and enemy. 


Baule of He approached the town, and boldly began the 
— attack, perceiving the walls and baitlements to 


of Lyſao- de 
ae, 
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be unguarded. But before any breach was made, c HA. 
the different gates at once flew open, while the XXVII. 
Thebans and Haliartians ruſhed forth with one 
conſent, and with irrefiſtible fury. Lyſander, 

with a prieſt who attended him, was ſlain on the 

firſt onſet. His men began to rally, but the 
Thebans, poſted in ambuſh without the city, 
occaſioned a new terror. The enemy every 

where gave way; above a thouſand fell in the 

field of battle, the reſt were routed, put to flight, 


and purſued with great ſlaughter 8. 


The firſt intelligence of this fatal diſaſter 
brought Pauſanias to the ſcene of action, that he 
might examine the full extent of the calamity, 
It would have been fruitleſs to attempt the ſiege 
of Haliartus; but it was neceſſary to carry off 
the bodies of the ſlain. Pauſanias held a council 
of war, to determine whether this pious duty 
ſhould be effected by force, or whether he might 
condeſcend to ſolicit the humanity of the victors. 
Force ſeemed dangerous, as the principal deſtruc- 
tion had happened immediately under the walls 
of the place, which it would be impoſſible to ap- 
proach without ſuffering extremely from the 
miſſile weapons of the enemy, and without being 
expoſed to a ſecond attack, perhaps more bloody 
than the firſt. It was therefore unanimouſly re- 
ſolved to ſend a Spartan herald to Haliartus, 
requeſting leave to bury the dead. The demand 
was granted, on condition that the Peloponneſian 
army ſhould immediately evacuate Bœotia. Pau- 
ſanias complied, and returned to Sparta, His 
want of ſucceſs, rather than his demerit, Mag 

| 112 im 


:9 Xenoph. |. iii. p. 505. & ſeqq. Plutarch. in Lyſand. 
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CHA P. him to trial and condemnation. IR... eſcaped 

I. capital puniſhment by flying to Tegea, where 

pe foon afterwards ſickened and died. His fon 
Agefipolis aſſumed the Spartan ſceptre, which, at 
that juncture, required the direction of more 
experienced hands 30. 


20 Id. ibid. 
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Recal of Axeſilaus from the Eaflt —He invades 

Bentia.—Views of Evagoras King of Cyprus. 
His Friendſbip with Conon.—T be latter entruſted 
with the Perfian Fleet —He defeats the Lace- 
dæmonians.— Battle of Coronea.—The Corin- 
thian War. —Conon rebuilds the Walls and Har- 
bours of Athens. —Congqueſts of Conon and Thra- 
ſybulus.—Peace of Antalcidas. 


HE defeat at Haliartus, which exaſperated, c HA p. 
without humbling, the Spartans, confirmed XXVII. 

the courage of their enemies, and haſtened the 
defection of their allies. The 
ratiſied and avowed by the repu — Any 
Argos, Athens, and Corinth. The ſpirit of revolt againſt 
ſeized Eubcea, pervaded the provinces of Acar- _ 
nania, Leucas, Ambracia, the rich cities of Chalcis, —— 
and the warlike principalities of Theſſaly . The — 
whole fabric of the Spartan power, raiſed and recal Age- 
cemented by a war of twenty-ſeven years, was filausfrom 
ſhaken to the foundation ; their victorious leaders ae at. 
were no more; nor did any reſource remain, but . 
that of recalling Ageſilaus from his Afiatic vic- A. C. 396 
tories, that the fortune and valour of this accom- 
pliſhed general might ſuſtain the falling ruins of 
his country. He received the fatal ſcytalẽ , 
intimating his recal, at the important criſis of his 
fortune. He had completed his preparations for 
marching into Upper Aſia, and his heart ws 4 


» Diodor. |. xiv. Nenoph. Hellen. I. iii. 
» fee Vol. c . * 
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CHAP. beat with the ardour of . conqueſt and 
— 

He com- Having aſſembled the confederates, he commu- 
municates nicated the revered order of the republic, with 
his recal which he,expreſſed his reſolution immediately to 
— comply. The generous troops, having aſſociated 

their own honour with the renown of the _ 

- teſtified their grief and their reluctance b 

, and entreaties. But Ageſilaus remained 

his purpoſe, to obey the command of 4 — 
ſet bounds to his triumphs in the Eaſt, and to turn 
the direction of his arms towards a leſs prorniſing 
field, to which he was ſummoned by the 
of his country 4. Before croſſing the Helleſpont, 
he detached four thouſand veteran foldiers, to 
ſtrengthen the Aſiatic garriſons; ſeveral of which 
he viſited in perſon, every where aſſuring his 
friends, that it was his moſt earneſt wiſh to rejoin 
them in Aſia, whenever the troubles of Greece 
ſhould permit his abſence. 


Their de- The greater part of the army, and particularly 
fue to the new ord of Tonians and Zolians, who had 
_ paſſed their apprenticeſhip in arms under his for- 
a tunate ſtandard, declared, with tears of affection, 
2 that they never would abandon their beloved ge- 

neral. Ageſilaus encouraged this diſpoſition, 
us, which was extremely favourable to his views; 
and left it might be nothing but a fally of tem- 


3 Plutarch. in Ageſil. & 
4 Xenoph. Hellen. & 5 
beſtow ſeemingly rate prai ; 
Den * tumultuary go- 


vernments of 
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enthuſiaſm, artfully ſecured its permanence, C HAP. 
by propoſing the diſtribution of valuable XXVIII 
in the Thracian Cherſoneſus, to ſuch officers as —v— 
brought the beſt companies of foot or cavalry for 

the ſervice of his intended expedition. He was 

able to perform his promiſes with a generous mag- 
nificence; ſince, after defraying the neceſſary 
expences of the war, he carried from Aſia above 

a thouſand talents, or an hundred and ninety- 

three thouſand pounds ſterling s. 


When the whole forces were aſſembled in the His return 
Cherſoneſus, they probably amounted to about ten io Greece. 
thouſand men. Their neareſt rout into Greece 
lay through the ſame countries that had been 
traverſed near a century before by Xerxes; but 
the activity of Ageſilaus accompliſhed in a month 
what, to eaſtern effeminacy, had been the journey 
of a laborious year. In the long interval of time 
between theſe celebrated expeditions, the Bar- 
barians of Thrace and Macedon, through whoſe 
countries it was neceſſary to march, ſeem not 
to have made much improvement in the arts of 
war or peace. They were ſtill undiſciplined and 
diſunited; and their deſultory arms were alike 
incapable of oppoſing the Spartan and the Perſian. 
Ageſilaus deſcended without reſiſtance into the 
plains of Theſſaly, where his progreſs was ſtopped 
for a moment by the numerous cavalry of that the Thef. 
country, whoſe petty princes had acceded to the falian 
alliance formed againft the ambition of Sparta. a. 
By a judicious diſpoſition of his forces, and by 
evolutions equally ſkiltut and rapid, he ſpeedily 
ſurmounted this obſtacle. To the charge of the 


Theſſalian cavalry, he oppoſed the weight of his 
heavy- 


> 1d, Ibid. & Diodor. p. 441. 


c H AP. heavy-armed men, by whom the 
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were 


XXVII. routed and put to flight, Then, with his own 


== horſemen, who would have 


an u 
match for the unbroken vigour of the Theſſalians, 
he purſued them with great ſlaughter, took many 
priſoners, and erected a trophy of his victory, 
between the mountains Prantes and Narthacium 6, 


which form the weſtern boundary of the extenſive 
plain of Coronza. I 


Inſtead of continuing his journey through the 
hoſtile country of Locris, whoſe weakneſs he diſ- 
dained to chaſtiſe, he marched through the 
friendly territories of Doris and Phocis, that he 
might turn the ſhock of the war againſt the daring 
and rebellious Thebans. He found them in arms 
with their powerful allies, rather provoked, than 
— by a bloody but undeciſive battle, 
wi.ich, after the diſaſter at Haliartus, had 
been fought againſt the Lacedzmonians at 
Epiecia, a ſmall town on the common frontier of 
Corinth and Sicyon. The confederate army was 
ſtill about twenty thouſand ſtrong ; the forces of 
Ageſilaus fully equalled that number, as he had 
received conſiderable ſupplies from Sparta and 
Phocis; and, as the-ſecondary cities, particularly 
Orchomenus of Bœotia, and Epidaurus of Argolis, 
had joined his arms, prompted by their uſual 
envy, and reſentment againſt their reſpective ca- 
pitals. The hoſtile battalions approached ; thoſe 
of Ageſilaus marching, in good order, from the 
banks of the Cephiſſus, while the Thebans impe- 
tuouſly deſcended from the mountains of Helicon. 
Before they arrived at the ſcene of action, in the 


Kenoph. Hellen. I. iv. p. 517. 
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plain of Coronza 7, a city thirty milesC H AP. 


diſtant from Thebes, the ſuperſtition of both XXVIII. 
_ armies was alarmed by an eclipſe of the ſun; and —v 


the wiſdom of Agefilaus was alarmed, far more 
juſtly, by moſt unexpected intelligence from the 
Eaſt 8. 


Since his unfortunate partiality had intruſted Evagoras 
the Lacedzmonian fleet to the obſtinacy and inex- recovers 


perience of his kinſman Piſander, the Perſian, 
or rather Phoenician ſquadrons, had been com- 
mitted to the direction of a far more able com- 
mander. After the deciſive engage 


war, Conon, the Athenian admiral, eſcaped with 
a few gallies into the harbour of Salamis, the 
capital of the iſle of Cyprus. That city, and a 
conſiderable part of the iſland, was then ſubject 
to Evagoras, a man whom the voice of panegyrie 
repreſents as governing, with conſummate wiſ- 
dom s, a kingdom, which he had acquired by 

heroic valour. This admired prince boaſted a 
deſcent from Teucer, who, returning from the 
ſiege of Troy eight hundred years before the reign 
of E had founded the firſt Grecian colony 
on the Cyprian ſhore. During that long ſpace 
of time, Salamis had undergone various revolu- 
tions. Evagoras was born, and educated, under 
the reign of an uſurper, who fell by the dagger of 
an affaſſin, who in his turn aſſumed the crown. 
Evagoras fled to Cilicia, obtained the protection 


of 
7 The places diſtinguiſhed by that name are deſcribed by 
Strabo, P- 407. 410, 411, and 434- : 
* Xenoph. Hellen. I. iv. p. 518. Plut. in Ageſil. 


9 Ifocrateg's panegyric of Evagoras may be. entitled the 
picture of a great king: the character is only too perfect. 
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C HAP. of the ſatrap of that province, returned to Salamis 

XXVII. with a handful of men, ſupriſed and dethroned 
the new tyrant, to whom he was not bound by 
any tie of allegiance. 


His at- From the moment that he began to reign, .he 
tachment diſcovered the moſt partial fondneſs for Athens, 
— in whoſe lan e, arts, and inſtitutions, his 
friend; youth had been liberally inſtructed; and which 
for Conon afterwards formed the ſtudy and delight of his 
the Athe- manhood, the amuſement and conſolation of his 
man. declining age. But, unfortunately for the ſenſibi- 
lity and affectionate gratitude of Evagoras to- 

wards a country to which he owed his education 

and his happineſs, he lived at a period when, 
before the ſituation of his principality enabled 

him to afford any effectual aſſiſtance to Athens, 

he beheld that proud republic deprived of the 
ſplendour and dominion which ſhe had enjoyed 

above ſeventy years. He lamented her misfor- 

runes with a filial tenderneſs, and received with 

the kindeſt hoſpitality her oppreſſed and afflited 

citizens. The virtuous and enterpriſing Conon 
deſerved his affection and efteem, and foon ac- 

quired the unlimited confidence of a mind con- 

genial to his own. They acted with the happieſt 

concert for the ſecurity and aggrandiſement of the 

little kin alluring new inhabitants from 
Greece, increaſing their arts and induſtry, ex- 
tending navigation and commerce; and, in a 
ſhort time, Salamis was able to fit out a conſi- 
derable naval power, and to ſubdue and incor- 
porate with her own ſnbjects ſeveral of the neigh- 
bouring communities. The great king, who had 
long been conſidered as lord paramount of Cyprus, 
interfered not in the domeſtic concerns of the 
iſland, provided he received from thence his ſmall 
cuſtomary 
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cuſtomary tribute. The flouriſhing ſtate of Eva- C H A p. 
goras's affairs _— enable him to pay, and to XXVIHL 
exceed, the ſtipulated ſum ; though it is probable 
that he early meditated, what he afterwards 
attempted to accompliſh, the deliverance of his 
country from this mark of bondage. 


But a deſign which actually engaged him more 
deeply, and to which he was ſtrongly incited 7 
the ardent ſolicitations of Conon, was the 2 
ration of Athens (which he conſidered as his the for- 
adoptive country and parent) to that ſtate of glory tune of 
and pte · eminence from which ſhe had miſerably that 
fallen. The virtuous and patriotic friends (for as 
ſuch contemporaries deſcribe them) are repre- 
ſented as pilots and mariners watching the tides 
and currents, and catching every propitious gale 
that might facilitate the execution of this ha- 
zardous enterpriſe. The victories of Ageſilaus in 
the Eaſt, which threatened to ſhake the throne of 
Artaxerxes, furniſhed an opportunity too favour- 
able to eſcape their vigilance. Conon had been 
already recommended io the great king by Eva- 
=; and the recommendation had been en- 

rced by Pharnabazus, who knew and admired 
his merit. The experienced ſkill of the illuſtrious 
Athenian, and of his countrymen Hieronymus 
and Nicodemus, had aſſiſted in equipping the 
Barbarian ſquadrons in the Cicilian and Phceni- 
cian harbours. But the abilities of Pharax, the 
Spartan admiral, and the cowardice or negligence 
of the Perſian commanders, hitherto rendered 
uſeleſs a fleet of near three hundred fail, which 
was ill manned, and which often wanted money. 


The activity of Conon undertook to Conon en- 
theſe evils. He left Cilicia, travelled to Thap- „ 
ſacus, 2 the 


492 


c HA P. ſacus, embarked in the Eu 
—— veſſel was moved by 


; 4 ofthe F. along 


— 
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phrates; and, as his 
the combined impulſe of 
vids. oars, and ſtream, he deſcended with ra- 
long the winding channel to Babylon 10. 
obſtacle to his intended conference with 
Artaxerxes was, his unwillingneſs to degrade the 
Athenian character _—_ depreſſing the body, bend- 
1 the knee, and paying the uſual marks of 
ful ſubmiſſion, which were readily granted 
—_— to the monarch of the Eaſt ; but 
en to 7 reſerved 
the majeſty of the gods. difficulty, 
length overcome by thoſe whoſe 
folicited an —_— | 
repreſented to the * cre 
who was ſtill agitated by the terror of Ageſilaus's 
victories, the 9 oppoſing the Spartans 
quired, 4 maintained, the command of the 
— A defeat at ſea would excite 
their allies to revolt, and drive their armies from 
Aſia. But to obtain this advantage, the great 
king muſt employ an admiral worthy to command, 
and men willing to obey. In looking for the firſt, 
the valour of — A could not eſcape his 
notice. The fecond might be —_— 
money. And ſhould Artaxerxes entruſt him with 
the requiſt his life that he 
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From various ſea- ports of Aſia, from the ſmaller c H a p. 


ſeveral maritime towns inhabitants were 
ready to ferve any maſter for pay, but chiefly 
from the powerful iſlands of Rhodes and Cyprus, 


Greek cities, the reluctant ſubjects of Sparta, from XXVII. 


he ſoon collected a naval force exceeding his moſt and takes 
ſanguine hopes; and which might have enabled fifty 


him (independent of the Barbarian ſquadrons 
commanded by Pharnabazus) to contend on near- 


ly equal terms with Piſander. With their com- 485 


bined ſt Conon and Pharnabazus failed 
weſtward in queſt of the hoftile fleet, perſuaded 
that the raſh confidence of the Spartan admiral 
would not decline battle with a ſuperior enemy. 
As the united armament turned the northern 
point of Rhodes, they perceived the Lacedzmo- 
nian ſquadron, amounting to near an hundred 
gallies, in the capacious bay which is formed be- 
tween the projections of the Dorian ſhore, and the 
ſmall iſlands called S from the careleſs 
irr with which they ſeem to have been 


egulari 
ſcattered by the hand of nature. The unex- 
pected a of ſuch a formidable fleet did 
not ſhake the ſullen obſti of Piſander. He 
commanded (as it had been foreſeen) his men to 
prepare for battle. They bore up againſt the 
enemy, but on a nearer ſurvey were alarmed and 
terrified with the exceſſive diſproportion of num- 
bers. The greater part turned their prows, and 
retired towards the friendly ſhore of Cnidus. 
Piſander advanced in the admiral galley, and died 
fighting bravely in defence of the Spartan honour, 

vainly 


„ Virgil exprefſes, in few words, the geography de- 
ſcribed on. text, phy 


Et crebris legimus freta conſita terris. 
Virg. Zneid. iii. v. 129. 
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CH AP. vainly endeavouring to maintain, by the vigour 
XXVIII. of his arm, what had been betrayed by the weak- 
—— neſs of his cotinſels. The victors purſued ; and 

after deſtroying great numbers of the enemy, 
took and carried off fifty gallies; a capture ſuffi - 
cient to decide the fate of any Grecian re- 
public . 


It was the intelligence of this battle, of which 
he anticipated the conſequences, in the loſs of the 
_ Spartan dominions from Cnidus to Byzantium, 
— that juſtly alarmed and afflicted the patriotic 
A. C. 394. breaſt of Ageſilaus. He aſſembled the troops, 

honeſtly confeſſed the death of Piſander, but art- 
fully declared, that, though the admiral was ſlain, 
his fleet had obtained a complete victory, for 
which it became himſelf and them to pay the 
uſual tribute of thanks and ſacrifices to the pro- 
tecting gods. He then crowned himſelf with a 
chaplet of flowers, and ſet the example of per- 
forming this pious duty. The devour ſtratagem 
was attended with a very falutary effect; for in a 
ſkirmiſh between the advanced ds, imme- 
diately preceding the battle, the — 
troops, animated by their imagined victory in the 


'z Poly bius ſeems to conſider the battle of Cnidus as the 
ra at which the Spartans loft the command of the ſea, 
which they had acquired by their victory at Ægos-Potamos. 
He ſays, their doninion laſted twelve years. This number, 
however, is too large for the interval between thoſe battles, 

as appears from the text. Other writers ſay, that the Lace- 
dzmonian empire, which the Greeks ſpeak of as ſynonyn: ous 
with the command of the fea, laſted thirty years, reckoning 
from the battle of Ægos-Potamos to the defeat at Leuctra. 
But this number again is too ſmall for the interval between 
thoſe events; a remarkable proof of the careleſſneſs of 
Greek writers in maiters of chronology. See Ifocrat. de 
Pace, & Caſaub. ad Polyb. vol. iii. p. 999. edit. 
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Eaſt, defeated and repelled the enemy. Mean- CHAP. 
while the main bodies of either army advanced XXVII. 
into the plain of Coronza, at firſt in awful —— 
ſilence, but having approached within a furlon 
of each other, the Thebans raiſed an univerſ: 
ſhout, and ran furiouſly to the charge. Their 
impetuoſity bore down every thing before them; 
but the troops, immediately commanded by Age- 
filaus, repelled the left wing of che enemy, chiefly 
conſiſting of Argives and Athenians. Already 
thoſe v. ho ſurrounded his perſon faluted him as 
conqueror, and adorned him with the crown of 
victory; when it was told, that the Thebans had 
broke and totally routed the Orchomenians, and 
were advancing to ſcize the baggage. Ageſilaus, 
by a rapid evolution, prepared to intercept them, 
in order to fruſtrate this deſign. The Thebans 
perceived this movement, wheeled about, and 
marched in an oppoſite direction, that they might 
join, and rally their allies, who fled towards the 
mountains of Helicon. In the renconnter which 
followed, Xenophon is diſpoſed to admire rather 
the valour, than the prudence, of the Spartan 
king. Inſtead of allowing the Thebans to pals, 
that he might attack their rear and flanks, he 
boldly oppoſed their progreſs, and aflailed their 
front. The ſhock was terrible; their ſhiclds 
meeting, claſhed; they fought, flew, and were 
fla 13. No voice was heard, yet none was 
ſilent; the field reſounded with the noiſe of rage 
and battle; and this was the moſt deſperate and 
bloody ſcene of an action, ittelf the moſt deſpe- 
rate and bloody of any in that age. At length, 
the 


— whgae Taj, » pe whe ovy0” urn Te 7% 
hy run, aer ene TH a, pL} Seger @Y- ages ooh 4h 


klaus, c. xii. Such paſſages, inimitable in any 
guage, ſhew the ſuperiority of the Greek. 
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CH A p. the firmneſs of the Thebans effeted their long - 
XXVIN, attempted paſſage to Hellicon ; but could not 


encourage their allies to renew the ment. 
The Spartans thus remained maſters of the field, 
the ſight of which ſeems to have deeply aſſected 
a ſpectator whoſe mind was babituated to ſuch 
objects of horror. It was covered with ſteel 
and blood, with the bodies of friends and foes 
heaped promiſcuouſly together, with transfixed 
bucklers and broken lances, ſome ſtrowed on 
the ground, others deeply adhering in the 
mortal wounds which they had inflited, and 
others ſtill graſped by the cold and inſenſible 
hands of the combatants who had lately fought 
with fuch impetuous ardour '4. 


Ageſilaus himſclf had received ſeveral wounds 
from various kinds of weapons; yet did he 
reſtrain his reſentment in the moment of victory. 
When informed that about fourſcore of the ene- 
my had taken refuge in a neighbouring temple 
of Minerva, he religiouſly reſpected the right of 
ſanQuary, ordered his ſoldiers to abſtain from 
hurting them, and even appointed a body of 
horſe to conduct them to a place of ſecurity. 
The next day was employed by the victors in 
erecting a trophy on the ſcene of this im 
action; while the enemy acknowledged their 
defeat, by requeſting the bodies of the ſlain. 
Notwithſtanding his tatigue and wounds, Age- 
filaus then travelled to Phocis, that he might 
dedicate the tenth of his Aftatic ſpoil (amount- 
ing to above an hundred talents) in the temple 
of Delphian Apollo Having returned towards 
the Peloponneſus, he diſbanded his eaſtern 


troops, 


14+ Xenoph. Ageſil. c. ii. 


„ e 
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troops, moſt of whom were deſirous to reviſit cy ap. 
their reſpective cities; his Peloponneſian, and XXVII. 
even Lacedzmonian forces, inclined alſo to re. 
turn home, that they might reap the fruits of 

harveſt is; and the general, probably to avoid 

a journey painful to his wounds, failed to Sparta, 

and joined in the celebration of the Hyacinthian 

feſtival. 


The ſea- fight off Cnidus, and battle of Coro- The Co- 
næa, were the moſt important and deciſive acti- rinthian 
ons in the Bceotian or Corinthian war, which gin, 
laſted eight years. The contending republics "$4 
ſeem at once to have put forth their ſting ; and A. C. 394 
to have retained only their reſentment after they —Aywp. 
had loſt their power. Petty hoſtilities indeed & C. 48 
were carried on by mutual inroads and ravages * 
in the ſpring and autumn; the Lacedæmonians 
iſſuing from Sicyon, and the Thebans from Co- 
rinth. The inhabitants of the latter city had 
eagerly promoted the alliance againſt Sparta; 
but when their country was made the feat of 
war, they began to repent of this raſh meaſure. 
The noble and wealthy part of the community, 
who had moſt to fear, as they had moſt to loſe, 
talked of a. ſeparate peace; and, as they were 
aberted by a majority of the people, their de- 
pendents or clients, they intended to ſummon 
an aſſembly which might confirm this laudable 
reſolution. But the partiſans of Timolaus and Maſſacre 
Polyanthes, who, though the mercenaries of a in Corinth - 
Barbarian flave, were the patrons of Corinthian 
liberty, anticipated a deſign ſo unfavourable to 
their intereſts, by committing one of the moſt 

Vol. II. K k horrid 


The ſolar eclipſe, mentioned above in the text, fixes the 
battle of Coronza to the fourteenth of Auguſt, | 
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C H A p. horrid. maſſacres recorded in hiſtory. They 
XXVII. choſe the Eucleian feſtival 6, a circumſtance 
—— which ſeemed to blacken the atrocity of a 


crime which nothing could aggravate. Many 
of the citizens were then enjoying themſelves in 
the market-place, or aſſembled at the dramatic 
entertainments. The aflault was rapid and ge- 
neral. The Corinthians were aſſaſſinated in the 
circles of converſation, ſome in the public 
walks, moſt in the theatre; the judges on the 
bench, the prieſts at the altar ; nor did thoſe 
monſters ceaſe from deſtroying, till they had 
cut off whomever they deemed moſt willing, or 
moſt able, to oppoſe their meafures. The great 
body of the people, who perceived that even 
the temples, and adored images of the gods 
{whole knees they grapſed), afforded not any 
protection to the victims of this impious fury, 
prepared to fly from their country ; when they 
were reſtrained, firſt, by the lamentable cries 
of their wives and children, and then by the 
declaration of the aſſaſſins, that they intended 
nothing farther than to. deliver the city from 
traitors, the partiſans of Sparta and flavery. 
This abominable maffacre infected Corinth with 
the plague of ſedition, which filently lurked, or 
openly raged, in that unfortunate republic, 
during the fix following years. The 8 
and Argives aſſiſted their reſpective factions; 
Corinth was alternately ſubje& to the one and 
the other, but always to a foreign power; and 
of the two Corinthian harbours, which were 
conſidered as an important part of the capital, 
the Lechæum was long garriſoned by the 


Spar- 
tans, 


6 Xenophon, with the ſuperſtitious inſenſtbility of his 
age dwells on the enormous impiety of this choice. 
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tans, while the Cenchreæ remained in poſſeſſion C H AP. 


of the Argives: XXVII. 
— 


After the battles of Cnidus and Coronæa, The Spar- 
there was not any engagement by land tans ſuc- 
or ſea; and it is worthy of obſervation, that „ 
the partial actions, which ed on either the athe- 
— generally followed the bias of _ 

mportant victories. Succeſs for the moſt part ſea. 
— the ſailors of Athens, and the ſoldiers 
of Sparta; though the naval exploits of Teleu- 
dias, the kinſman of Ageſilaus, who ſurpriſed 
the Pirzus with twelve gallies, took many 
merchantmen, deſtroyed ſeveral ſhips of war, 
and ſcoured the coaſt of Attica, formed an ex- 
ception extremely honourable to that com- 
mander ; and the military advantages of Iphi- 
crates, the' Arhenian, though unimportant in 
their conſequences, announced thoſe t ta- 
lents for war, which afterwards rendered him 
ſo illuſtrious. But, in general; Ageſilaus and 
the Spartans mainitained their fu rity in 
the field; while Conon, Thraſybulus, and 
Chabrias proved ſucceſsful againſt Thimbron, 
Anaxibius, and the other * commanders ot 
the enemy: . 


In the actual tate of 8 the reſpe&ive Outs 
ſucceſſes of the contending powers were not ac- of Conon 
companied by proportional advantages. The 
Lacedzmonians derived not any folid or per- 
manent benefit from their victory at Coronæa, 
unleſs we account as ſuch the gratification of 
their revenge, in ravaging without reſiſtance 
the Argive and Bceotian territory; but their 

KRk 2 defeat 


2 . & Xenoph. Hellen. I. 
v. 5. 
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CHAP. defeat at Cnidus deprived them in one day of 
XXVII. the fruit of many laborious campaigns, ſince, 
——— with the afliſtance of a ſuperior naval force, and 
with the command of the Perfian treaſury, Co- 
non found little difficulty in detaching for ever 
from their dominion the whole weſtern coaſt of 
Leſſer Aſia. This enterpriſe muſt have been 
effected with uncommon rapidity, and, unleſs 
the Perſian fleet kept the ſea in the middle of 


winter (which is not at all probable), could 


only employ about three months. The mea- 
ſures taken by the Spartans, either to preſerve 
or to recover their important poſſeſſions in the 
Eaſt, have ſcarcely deſerved the notice of hiſ- 
tory, if we except their reſiſtance at Abydus, a 
place leſs famous for this memorable defence, 
(ſuch is the love of faction, and the contempt of 
truth!) than for the fabulous amours of Hero 
Brave de- and Leander. Dercyllidas had obtained the go- 
fence of yernment of this ſtro and populous town, as the 
Abydus. reward of his milit- - tervices. Inſtead of imi- 
tating the puſillani: of the neighbouring go- 
vernors, many of whom, alarmed by the diſ- 
aſter at Cnidus, fled in precipitation from the 
places entruſted to their command, Dercyllidas 


aſſembled the Abydenians ; aſſured them that 


one naval defeat had not ruined the power of 
Sparta 8, who, even before ſhe had attained 
the ſovereignty of the ſea, now unfortunately 
loſt, was able to reward her benefactors, and 


15 The remarkable expreſſion of Xenophon ſhews the im- 
of this defeat in the general eſtimation of the A 
_ — ar hi mſelf, though he would fain dif- 
it. Een d r & Tus $00, e Ty Yavgeaxc veguarybnzecr, 
wiv ace tre 2operr. ** The matter ftands not thus, that 
cauſe we have been worſted in the ſea-fight, we are there- 
fore nothing.” Ns 


. Fa. bv BAG D 
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to puniſh her enemies. The moment of ad- HAP. 
verſity furniſhed an occafion to diſplay their in- XXVHL. 
violable attachment to the republic; and it 


would be glorious for them alone, of all the 
inhabitants of the Aſiatic coaſt, to brave the 

wer of Perſia.” Having confirmed the cou- 
rage of the Abydenians, he failed to the town of 
Seſtos, acroſs the moſt frequented and narrow- 
eſt paſſage of the Helleſpont. Scitos was the 
principal place of the Thracian Cherſoneſus, 
the inhabitants of which owed their proteRion 
and ſafety to the uſeful labours of Dercyllidas 's ; 
and this claim of merit enabled him to ſecure 
their allegiance. The fidelity of theſe towns, 
amidſt the general defe&ion of the coalt of 
Europe and of Aſia, prevented the inconveni- 
ences and hardſhips to which the expelled Spar- 
tans, who had been employed in the garriſons 
of thoſe parts, muſt have been otherwiſe ex- 
poſed ; and delivered them from the neceſſity 
of undertaking a winter's journey to the Pelo- 
ponneſus, through the territories of many hoſ- 
tile republics. The unfortunate governors and 
garriſons, who had fled, or who had been 
driven, from the places of their reſpeQive com- 
mand, took refuge within the friendly walls of 


Seſtos and a—_— Their numbers increaſed 
the ſecurity of thoſe cities, and enabled Der- 


cyllidas, who excelled in the art of fortification, 
to put them in ſuch a poſture of defence as baf- 
fled the attempts of Conon and Pharnabazus. 


But the ſucceſs of theſe commanders was till 
ſufficiently complete; and the importance of 
their ſervices excited the warmeſt gratitude in 

the 


:5 See above, p. 458. 
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CH AP. the breaſt of Artaxerxes. The merit of the 
XXVII.. ſatrap was acknowledged ſoon afterwards, by 
his obtaining in marriage the daughter of the 
great king. 


Conon re- The patriotic Conon neither defired nor re- 
builds the ceived any perſonal reward ; but employed his 
— rey favour with Artaxerxes to retrieve the affairs of 
of Athens, Athens, the intereſt of which formed the ho- 
Olymp. nourable motive that had alone engaged, and 
xcvi. 4 that ſtill retained him, in the Perfian ſervice, 
AC 393. He inflamed the reſentment which both Phar- 
nabazus and his maſter had juſtly conceived 

againſt Sparta, and encouraged them, early in 

the ſpring, to ſend their victorious armament 
towards Greece, to retaliate the ravages com- 

mitted in the Eaſt by the arms of Ageſilaus. 

But he inſtructed them, that if they would ren- 

der their vengeance complete, and humble for 

ever the Spartan pride, they muſt raiſe the fallen 

rival of that imperious republic, The diſburſe- 

ment of a ſum of money, which would be 
ſcarcely felt by the treaſury, might ſuffice to 

rebuild the walls and harbours of Athens; a 
meaſure by which they would infli& the deepeſt 

wound on the power, as well as on the pride, 

of their ambitious enemy. The propoſal was 

heard with approbation ; the expence was li- 

berally ſupplied ; the Perſian fleet ſet fail, redu- 
ced the Cyclades and Cythera, ravaged the 
coaſt of Laconia, and, after performing in de- 
tached ſquadrons whatever ſeemed moſt uſeful 
tor the Perfian ſervice, aſſembled in the long- 
deſerted harbours of the Phalerus, Munichia 
and Pirzus. There the important taſk, of re- 
ſtoring the ancient ornaments and defence of 
the city of Minerva, was begun, carried on, 
| and 
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and accompliſhed, with extraordinary diligence. CH A P. 
The ready ſervice of the crews, belonging to XXVII. 
the numerous fleet, aſſiſted the induſtry of mer- SOTO 
cenary workmen, whom the allurement of gain 
had brought from every quarter of Greece ; 
and the labour of both was ſeconded and en- 
couraged by the voluntary and eager exertions 
of the Bœotians and Argives ; but, above all, 
by the zeal of the Athenians themſelves, who 
juſtly ded their actual employment as the 
ſecond foundation of their once glorious ca- 
pital. 


The work was completed before the return — 0 


that republic with the crueleſt anxiety. They cits peace 
were ready to abandon for ever the proſpect of from Per- 
recovering their loſt dominion in the Eaſt; — 5 
they were deſirous to obtain an accommodation i. * 
with Artaxerxes on the moſt humiliating terms; A. C. 392. 
they were willing to deprive themſelves of the 
only advantage yet in their power, to forego 
even the pleaſure of revenge, and to abſtain 
from ravaging the territorĩies of their neighbours 
and enemies, provided only the great king and 
his ſatraps would grant them a condition, with 
which it was eaſy to comply, ſince it required 
nothing but that they ſhould ceaſe to laviſh their 
own money in raiſing the dangerous power of 
the Athenians. For effecting this purpoſe, they 
ſent ſucceſſive embaſſies to the court of Perſia, 
as well as to Teribazus, who had lately fuc- 
ceeded Tithrauſtes, in the government of the 
touthern provinces. They induſtriouſly neglect- 
ed Pharnabazus, from whom they could not 
reaſonably expect any favour, as the 2 
© 
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CH AP. of Ageſilaus had peculiarly excited the reſent- 
XXVII. ment of that warlike ſatrap. 
— —— 


Employ Among the miniſters employed by Sparta, in 
Antalcidas this negotiation, was Antalcidas, a man whoſe 
—— prior hiſtory is little known. He appears to 
„have had an intercourſe of hoſpitality with ſe- 
veral noble Perſians 20; it is not improbable 
that he had ſerved under the ſtandard of Cyrus, 
and perhaps continued in the Eaſt during the 
ſucceſſive expeditions of Thimbron, Dercylli- 
das, and Ageſilaus. If we except the artful 
and daring Lyſander, Sparta never employed a 
more proper agent to treat with the Barbarians. 
Antalcidas was bold, cloquent, ſubtile, com- 
plying, a maſter in all the arts of inſinuation 
and addreſs, and equally well qualified, by his 
abilities and vices, to execute an inſidious com- 
miſhon at a corrupt court. The revered inſti- 
tutions of his country were the objects of real 
or well-feigned contempt : he derided the fru- 
gal and ſelf-denying maxims of the divine I. y- 
curgus ; but peculiarly delighted the voluptu- 
ous, cowardly, and treacherous ſatraps and 
courticrs, when he directed the poiſoned ſhafts 
of his ridicule againſt rhe manly firmneſs, the 
probity, and the patriotiſm of Leonidas and 
Callicratidas, names equally glorious to Sparta 

and diſhonourable to Perſia. 


His nego- The ſucceſs of ſuch a miniſter, almoſt enſured 


tation fa- by his own character and talents, was haſtened 
cilitated 


by the un- by the imprudent ambition of Conon and the 
ſeaſonable Athemians, too ſoon and too fatally intoxicated 
ambition by the deceitful gifts of proſperity. When this 
of Conan | illuſtrious 
and the HLUNRITLOUS 


Atheni- 3 ̃ 
ans. f * Xcnoph. Hellen. 
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illuſtrious commander co-operated with Phar- CH a p. 
nabazus in expelling the Lacedzmonians from XXVII. 
the Eaſt, he earneſtly exhorted the ſatrap to 


confirm the Afiatic Greeks in the enjoyment of 
their ancient liberties, leſt the fear of oppreſſion 
might ſuggeſt the means of reſiſtance, and 
oblige them to form a general alliance for their 
own defence, which might prove favourable to 
Artaxerxes. In this plauſible advice the pa- 
triotic Athenian had a farther view than it was 
poſſible for the Perſian at that time to diſcover. 
After rebuilding the walls and harbours of 
Athens, he requeſted Pharnabazus, who pre- 
pared to return to his province, that he might 
be allowed, for a few months longer, to employ 
a ſquadron of Perſian ſhips, in conjunction with 
his own, to infeſt the territories of Sparta and 
her allies. The fatrap, naturally unſuſpicious, 
and perhaps betrayed by his reſentment, readily 
granted this demand. But Conon, unmindful 
of his promiſed operations againſt the common 
enemy, thought only of promoting the intereſt 
of his republic. He failed to the Cyclades, to 
Chior, to Leſbos, and even to the coaſt of Eolis 
and Ionia, diiplayed the ſtrength of his arma- 
ment, deſcribed the flouriſhing fortune of Athens, 
and endeavoured to perſuade or to compel the 
aſtoniſhed Aſiatics and iflanders to acknowledge 
the juſt authority of their ancient metropolis or 
fovereign, who having riſen more ſplendid from 
her ruins, required only the attachment of her 
former allies and ſubjects, to recover her here- 
ditary power and renown. 


The ſucceſs of this extraordinary enterpriſe Negocia- 
is not particularly deſcribed, nor is the omithon ons oi the 


material, fince this laſt expedition of Conon 
I had 


adverſe 
ſtares with 
Peria. 
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C H AP. had not any other permanent effect but that of 
XXVII. ruining himſelf. His unjuſtifiable ambition fur- 
S— > niſhed powerful weapons to the dexterity of An- 


talcidas, who repreſented him as guilty of the 
molt unexampled audacity, aggravated by the 
moſt perfidious ingratitude, in attempting to 
alienate and to conquer the king's dominions, 
even by the aſſiſtance of the king's forces, to 
which both his country and himſelf owed fo 
many recent and ſignal benefits, The accuſa- 
tion was probably rendered more welcome to 
Teribazus, by the jealouſy which he naturally 
entertained of the neighbouring ſatrap, the 
friend of Conon, and his own rival. But after 
the laſt unwarrantable tranſaction of the Athe- 
nian, which he could defend only by the obſo- 
lete Greek maxim, that every thing is lawful to 
man in the ſervice of his country, even his late 
colleague Pharnabazus ſeems to have withdrawn 
from him the protection and friendſhip by which 
he had been ſo long diſtinguiſhed, fo that the 
influence of that powerful ſatrap formed not any 
oppoſition to the negociations and intrigues of 
Antalcidas. The Athenians, however, ſent 
Dion, Hermogenes, with other emiſſaries, to 
watch and counteract his meaſures. Conon 
was named at the head of this deputation; and 
as he knew not the full extent of Teribazus's 
animoſity, inflamed and exaſperated by the ad- 
dreſs of Antalcidas, he expected that the per- 
ſonal preſence of a man, who had formerly 
ſerved the Perſians with fidelity and ſucceſs, 
might obtain an eaſy pardon from the ſatrap, 
and perhaps prove uſeful to the affairs of Athens. 
The Bceotians and Argives likewiſe ſent their 
ambaſſadors, who had inſtructions to act in con- 

Cert 
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cert with Conon and his colleagues. But their HAP. 


overtures were little 


regarded, while thoſe of XXVII. 


Antalcidas met with warm approbation from 


Teribazus. 


The Lacedzmonian ambaſſador declared that The over- 
he had been commanded to offer ſuch terms of tures of 
peace as ſuited equally the dignity and the in- Sparta 
tereſt of the great king. The Spartans re- pins v4 
ſigned all pretenfiens to the Greek cities in to the 
Afia, which they acknowledged to be depend- Perſian 
encies of the Perſian empire. Why ſhould Ar- winiſters. 


taxerxes, then, continue to laviſh his treaſure 
in vain ? Since the Spartans not only ceded to 
him the immediate object of diſpute, but car- 
neſtly deſired to promote the future proſperity 
of his dominions, by ſettling the affairs of 
Greece, as beſt anſwered his conveniency. For 
this purpoſe they were ready to declare all the 
cities and iſlands, ſmall and great, totally inde- 
pendent of each other ; in conſequence of which 
there would not be any republic ſufficiently 
powerful thenceforth to diſturb the tranquillity 
of Perſia,” Theſe conditions, which the moſt 
infolent miniſter of the great king might himſelf 
have dictated were too advantageous not to be 
liable to ſuſpicion. But Teribazus was fo 
blinded by partiality for the Spartan miniſter, 
that he ſeems not to have entertained the ſmall- 
eſt doubt of his fincerity. The terms of peace 
were tranſmitted to the court of Sufa, that they 
might be approved and ratified by Artaxerxes. 
The ſubtlety of Antalcidas was rewarded by a 
conſiderable ſum of money; and the patriotiſm 
of Conon (a patriotiſm which had carried him 
beyond the bounds of juſtice and propriety) 


was 
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C H A p. was puniſhed by immediate death a, or by an 

XXVIII. ignominious confinement 22. His fate is vari- 

——— ouſly related; but his actions juſtly rank him 

Death of yith the firſt of Grecian names; and the fame 

non. of an illuſtrious father was ſupported and rival- 
led by that of his ſon Timotheus *3. 


Obſtacles It might have been expected that a plan of 
tothe accommodation, ſo advantageous and honoura- 
concluſion ble for Perſia, ſhould have been readily ac- 


= of cepted by Artaxerxes. But the negociation 


peace. languiſhed for ſeveral years, partly on account 
Olymp. of the temporary diſgrace of Teribazus, who 
ebe Was ſucceeded by Struthas; a man who, moved 
*- 39 by ſome unknown motive, warmly eſpouſed 
the intereſt of the Athenians ; and partly by 
the powerful ſolicitations and remonſtrances of 
the Bceotian and Argive ambaſſadors, who ac- 
cuſed the fincerity, and unveiled the latent am- 
bition, of Sparta. 


Military Meanwhile the war was carried on with unre- 

operati- mitting activity. The Lacedzmonians and their 
allies fallied from their ſtrong garriſons in Si- 
cyon and the Lechzum, to deſtroy the harveſts 
and the villages of their Peloponneſian enemies. 
The Bceotians and Argives retaliated theſe in- 
juries by ſeveral hoſtile incurſions into the ter- 
ritories of Sparta ; while the Athenians, as if 
they had again attained the command of the 
ſea, bent the whole vigour of their republic 
towards an element, long propitious to their 

_ anceſtors, | 


The 


21 Iſoc. Procgys. 
* Xenoph. Gr. Hiſt. I. v. 


*3 Dinarch. adv. Demoſt. p. 94, & Cora. Nepos, in vit. 
Concn & Timoth. 
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The recent ſplendour of Conon had eclipſedCHAP. 
the ancient and well-merited renown of Thrafy- XXVIII. 
bulus, whoſe extraordinary abilities, and more 
extraordinary good fortune, had twice reſcued of Thra- 
his country from the yoke of tyrants. But af-ſybulus. 
ter the lamented death or captivity of the for- 
mer, the Athenian fleet, amounting to forty 
fail, was entruſted to Thrafybulus ; who, hav- 
ing ſcoured the Ægean fea, failed to the Helle- 
ſpont, and perſuaded or compelled the inhabi- 
tants of Byzantium, and ſeveral other Thracian 
cities, to aboliſh their ariſtocratic government, 
and to accept the alliance of Athens. His acti- 
vity was next directed againſt the iſle of Leſ- 
bos, in which the Lacedzmonian intereſt was 
ſtill ſupported by a confiderable body of troops. 
Having landed his men, he joined battle with 
the enemy in the neighborhood of Methymna, 
and obtained a complete victory, after killing 
with his own hand Therimachus, the Spartan 
governor and general. The principal cities of 
the iſland acknowledged the Athenian power, 
and ſeaſonably reinforced the fleet, by the ter- 
ror of which they had been ſubdued. Encou- 
raged by this ſucceſs Thraſybulus failed towards 
Rhodes, in order to aſſiſt the democratic faction, 
who equally contended for the intereſt of Athens 
and their own. 


Before proceeding, however, to that important He is ſur- 
iſland, he determined to multiply the reſources, ptiſed and 
and to confirm the affections, of the fleet. For 
this purpoſe he raiſed conſiderable ſupplies of 
whatever ſeemed moſt neceſſary for his expedi- 
tion from the maritime towns of Aſia, and at 
length entered the mouth of the Eurymedon 
(the glorious ſcene of Cimon's 2 and 

| vied 
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C HAP. levied a heavy contribution on Aſpendus, the 

XXVIIl. principal fea-port and capital of Pamphylia. 

—— But here his good fortune ended 24. The pa- 
tient timidity of the Barbarians had endured the 
public depredation, to which they were long 
accuſtomed ; but even their ſervility could not 
brook the private rapacity and intolerable exac- 
tions of the ſailors and tr which were im- 
puted (not perhaps without reaſon) to the un- 
relenting avarice of the commander. The re- 
ſentment of the Pamphylians overcame their 
cowardice. They atracked the Grecian tents 
in the night, and ſurpriſed the ſecurity of Thra- 
ſybulus, who thus fell a facrifice to a very un- 
juſtifiable defect, which, it we may believe a 
contemporary writer, greatly debaſed the dig- 
nity of his otherwiſe illuſtrious character 28. 


AQtivty The unjuſt treatment of Aſpendus, which 
of Antal- had been retorted by ſuch ſignal revenge, would 
the Perſian hever Perhaps have reached the cars of Artax- 
court. exxes, had not his voluptuous indolence been 
Olymp. beſet by the active importunity of Antalcidas. 
e 3% This vigilant and artful miniſter let flip no op- 
IS portunity to rouſe the jealouſy of the great 

king againſt the Athenians, his hereditary _, 


2 Corn. Nep. in vit. Thraſybul. 

*5 Lyſias againſt Ergocles. This Ergocles was the friend 
and confidant of Thraſybulus. He had aſſiſted him in ex- 
pelling the thirty tyrants, and had recently accompanied him 
in his expedition to the coaſt of Thrace, mentioned in the 
text. The military exploits of Thraſybulus in Thrace were 
highly honourable and meritorious ; but his private beha- 
viour was the reverſe. He ſtuck at nothing but by which he 
could enrich himſelf or his dependants. Ergocles was con- 
demned to death for the ſhare which he had taken in this 
unjuſtiſiable peculation and rapacity. Lyfias's Orations 
againſt Ergocles and Philocrates. See likewife Ariſtophanes 
Eccleſiaz. v. 356. & Schol. ad locum. 
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and to obliterate his reſentment againſt the Spar- C H A F. 
tans, his recent but leſs natural enemies. The XXVII. 
ſevere exactions from Pamphylia, a * — 
acknowledging his authority, afforded a pow 

erful topic of perſuaſion, which the Spartan 
ambaſſador could not fail to employ ; but it is 
uncertain whether even this important argument 

would have conquered the reluQance of the 

Perſian monarch to concur with the meaſures of 

a people, who had enabled the rebellious Cyrus 

to diſpute his throne, and who had recently in- 

vaded [ad plundered, not a maritime city, but 

the interior provinces of the empire. His in- 

tereſt and inclination were combated by his re- 
ſentment and his pride; when his fluctuatin 
irreſolution was at length decided by the Athe- 

nians, whoſe mad imprudence crowned the tri- 

umph of Antalcidas. 


The ſignal victories of Conon and Thraſybu- Revolt of 
lus, and the riſing fortune of Athens, encou- Ned by 
raged Evagoras king of Salamis, who had been the Athe- 
offended by ſome late cauſe of diſguſt, to exe- nians. 
cute his long meditated deſign of revolting from 
Perſia. Egypt was actually in rebellion ; Ar- 
taxerxes had undertaken a war againſt the bar- 
barous Carduchians 26, who were by no means 
a contemptible enemy. Theſe were very fa- 
vourable circumſtances ; but the Perfian fleet, 
which, after performing the ſervice for which 
it had been equipped, had continued to lie in- 

2 in the Phoenician and Cicilian harbours, 
. . be employed in any new enter- 
ſkilful and experienced bravery of 


the 


26 Theſe and the following circumſtances concerning the 
war of Cyprus are ſcattered through Diodorus, Iſoctates's 
Panegyric of Athens, and the Panegyric of Evagoras. 
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CHAP, the king of Salamis, feconded by the youthful 

XXVII. ardour of his fon Protagoras, obtained an eaſy 

victory over the firſt ſquadrons that were ſent to 
iavade his iſland. But there was reaſon to dread 
the arrival of a far ſuperior force. In this dan- 
ger Evagoras requeſted, and obtained, the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the Athenians ; who not only en- 
joyed peace with Perſia, but whoſe ambaſſadors 
were endeavouring to prevent that court from 
making peace with their enemies. 


The great This extraordinary meaſure of a people, in 
King die- preferring their gratitude to their intereſt ; a 
IT — gratitude which they might have foreſeen to be 
genetal Uſeleſs to him whom they meant to oblige, and 
peace. pernicious to the moſt important intereſts of 
Olymp. their republic, finally determined Artaxerxes 
A C :8. to eſpouſe the cauſe of the Spartans ; and to 
dictate the terms of a general peace, almoſt in 
the ſame words which had been propoſed by 
Antalcidas : ** That the Greek cities in Afia, 
with the iſland of Cyprus and the peninſula of 
Clazomenẽ, ſhould be ſubje& to Perſia ; Athens 
ſhould be allowed to retain her immemorial ju- 
riſdiction in the iſles of Lemnos, Imbros, and 
Scyros ; but all the other republics, ſmall and 
great, ſhould enjoy the independent government 
of their own hereditary laws. Whatever peo- 
ple rejected theſe conditions, fo evidently cal- 
culated for preſerving the public tranquillity, 
muſt expect the utmoſt indignation of the great 
king, who, in conjunction with the republic of 
Sparta, would make war, on their perverſe and 
dangerous obſtinacy, by fea and land, with 


ſhips and money *7. 


Teribazus 


27 The laſt words are literally tranſlated from Xenoph. p. 
550. See likewiſe Diodor. |, xiv, c. cx. Plut. Ageſil. p. 608; 
and Artaxers. p. 1022. 
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Teribazus and Antalcidas returned from the C H * 


Eaſt, charged with the definitive reſolutions, or 


rather the haughty mandate of Artaxerxes, which 
which had been confirmed by the unalterable the Gre- 
ſanction of the royal ſignet. There was reaſon, cian ſtates 


however, to apprehend that Thebes, Athens, 
and Argos might ſtill reject the terms of a peace 


propoſed by their avowed enemies, pernicious Olymp. 
to their particular and immediate intereſts, xcviii. 2. 
and equally diſadvantageous and diſhonourable &. C. 387. 


to the whole Grecian name. The remem- 
brance of the glorious confederacy, for defend- 
ing the Aſiatic colonies againſt the oppreſſion 
of Barbarians, could not indeed much influ- 
ence the d councils of thoſe republics ; 
but the Thebans muſt reſign, with reluctance, 
their real or pretended authority over the infe- 
rior cities of Bceotia ; the Argives muſt unwil- 
lingly withdraw their garriſon from Corinth, 
and leave that important capital in the power 
of the ariſtocratic or Lacedzmonian faction; 
and the Athenians muſt abandon, with regret, 
the fruits of their recent victories, and the 
hopes of recovering their ancient grandeur. 
The oppoſition of theſe ſtates had been foreſeen 
by Antalcidas, who took the moſt effeQtual 
meaſures to render it impotent. By the afliſt- 
ance of Perſian money he equipped a fleet of 
eighty fail, from the mercenary ſea- ports of 
Greece and Aſia, from the intermediate iſles, - 
and even from the coaſts of Italy and Sicily. 
This armament was independent of the ſqua- 
drons with which Teribazus prepared to attack 
the iſle of Cyprus, if the preſumption of Eva- 
goras, unaſſiſted and alone, ſhould dare to pro- 
voke his hoſtility. The fatrap alſo had col- 
Vol. II. L I lected 
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CHAP. lected a very conſiderable army, which was 
XXVII. ready to embark for Greece, and to co-operate 
Aich Agefilaus, who had aſſembled the domeſtic 


Evagoras 
alone re- 
jects the 
authority 
of Petſia. 


the reſources ot his own vigorous mind, to the 


troops and allies of Sparta to march, at the firſt 
ſummons, againſt any city or republic that 
might reject the peace of Antalcidas**. Theſe 
vigorous preparations, intimidating the weaKk- 
neſs of the confederates, compelled them into 
a reluctant compliance with the terms of the 
treaty. The Thebans made the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt obſtinate reſiſtance ; but their pretenſions 
were finally filenced by the threats of the Spar- 
tan king, the inveterate enemy of their repub- 
lic, The Bœotian cities were acknowledged to 
be independent, and admitted as parties in the 

The Argives retired from Corinth, 
which being deſerted by the leaders of the de- 


mocratical faction, became a faithful ally to 


Sparta. The military and naval 
ceaſed, tranquillity was reſtored, and the ar- 


mies and fleets were, on both fides, diſbanded 
and diſſolved 28. 


But amidſt this univerſal and moſt obſequious 
ſubmiſſion to the court of Perſia, one man 
avowed his diſcontent, and prepared to main- 
tain his oppoſition. The article reſpecting Cy- 
prus was loudly rejected by Evagoras, who aſ- 
ſerted the independence of his native iſland ; 
and, with a magnanimity that formed a ſtriking 
contraſt with the degenerate and diſgraceful 
ſoftneſs of his Grecian allics, ſet the power of 


Artaxerxes at defiance. Evagoras truſted to 


ſuperior 


* Ts er Arnie tpn; xaos. Xenoph. p. 273. 
Nee ge Ta Tra, Kc. Xenoph. p. 551. 
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ſuperior {kill of his ſeamen, and to the aſſiſtance c HAP. 

of Acoris king of Egypt. But the numerous XXVIIL 

ſquadrons of Teribazus prevailed over all his 

hopes. He was diſcomfited in a naval engage- 

ment; his territories were invaded and ravaged ; 

he was reduced to his capital Salamis ; and even 

Salamis was threatened with a fiege. His re- 

ſiſtance had already exceeded what his ſtrength 

warranted, or what his dignity required. His Submitsto 

enemies were | of perſeverance, or un- an ho- 

willing to drive him to deſpair. He reſigned — 

his numerous and recent conqueſts in Cyprus, miſe. 

but retained poſſeſſion of the ancient principality Olymp. 

of Teucer, which his fortunate arms re- xcviii. 4. 

covered from an uſurper; and ſubmitted, with- A.C. 385. 

out diſhonour, to imitate the example of many 

preceding princes of Salamis, and to acknow- 

_ himſelf the tributary of the King of 
erſia 30. 


3 Diacor. |. Xv. p. 462. 
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C- AF. AMS 


Refleicns upon the Peace of Antalcidas.— Ambi- 
tious Views of Sparta.—Starte of Arcadia.— 
Siege of Mauntinea.—Ol!ynthian Confederacy. — 
The Spartans make War on Olynthus.—Sub- 
miſſion of that Republic.—Pella becomes the Capi- 
tal of Macedon.—Phebidas ſeizes the Tbeban 
Citadel —The Meaſure approved by Agefilaus. — 
Conſpiracy of the Theban Exiles —T he Theban 
Democracy reſtored. 


HE peace of Antalcidas forms an impor- 
tant and diſgraceful æra in the Grecian 
8 . The valuable colonies in Aſia, the cauſe, 
tions on the object, and the ſcene, of ſo many memorable 
the peace wars, were reſigned and abandoned for ever to 
of Antal- the power of a Barbarian maſter. The king of 
cidas. Perfia diſmembered the diſtant dependencies, and 
controuled the domeſtic arrangements of a people 
who had given law to his anceftors'. Their an- 
cient confederacies were diſſolved; the ſmaller 
cities were looſened from dependence on their 
powerful neighbours; all were diſunited and 
weakened; and Greece felt the languor of peace, 
without enjoying the benefits of ſecurity. 


But if the whole Grecian name was diſhonoured 
by accepting this ignominious treaty, what pecu- 
liar infamy muſt belong to the magiſtrates of 
Sparta, by whom it was propoſed and promoted ? 
What motives of advantage could balance this 


weight 


See the articles of the treaty concluded in 449 A. C. 
Vol. I. c. xii. ; 
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weight of diſgrace? Or rather, what advantageC H AP. 
could the Spartans derive from ſuch ignoble con- XXIX. 
deſcenſion as ſeemed totally unworthy of their —V 
actual power, but far more unworthy of their 

ancient renown ? This queſtion, like moſt poli- 

tical queſtions, may be beſt anſwered by facts; 

and the tranſactions which both preceded and fol- 

lowed the peace of Antalcidas clearly diſcover and 
aſcertain the ſecret, but powerful, cauſes of that 
diſhonourable, and ſeemingly diſadvantageous, 
meaſure. 


The ambition of making conqueſts in the Eaſt, Motives 
which it now appeared impoſſible to retain, had which en- 
deprived the Lacedzmonians of an authority, or _ 
rather dominion, in Greece, acquired by the ſuc- ggzerly io 
ceſs of the Peloponneſian war, and which they embrace 
might have reaſonably expected to preſerve, and that 
to confirm. Not only their power, but their et. 
ſafety, was threatened by the arms of a hoſtile 
confederacy, which had been formed and fo- 
mented by the wealth of Perſia. Athens, their 
rival, their ſuperior, their ſubject, but always their 
unrelenting enemy, had recovered her walls and 
fleet, and aſpired to command the lea. Thebes 
and had become ſenſible of their natural 
ſtrength, and diſdained to acknowledge the pre- 
eminence, or to follow the ſtandard, of any foreign 
republic. The inferior ſtates of Peloponnetus 
were weary of obeying every idle ſummons to 
war, from which they derived not any advantage 
but that of gratifying the ambition of their Spartan 
maſters. The valuable colonies in Macedon and 
Thrace, and particularly the rich and populous 
cities of the Chalcidic region, the bloodleis con- 
queſts of the virtuous Braſidas, had forſaken the 
intereſt of Sparta, when Sparta forſuok the — 

dere 
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CHAP. tereſt of juſtice. Scarcely any veſtige appeared 

XXIX. of the memorable trophies erected in a war of 

—— twenty-ſeven years. The eaſtern provinces (in- 

comparably the moſt important of all) were irre- 

coverably loſt ; and this rapid decline of power 

had happened in the courſe of ten years, and had 

been chiefly occaſioned by the fatal ſplendour of 
Ageſilaus's victories in Aſia. 


Advan- About a century before, and almoſt on the 
tages fame ſcene, the Spartans had been firſt deprived 
_ of their hereditary fame, and preſcriptive ho- 
rived from ours. Almoſt interference, in peace or 
+ it, war, with the Jonian colonies, had hurt the inte- 
reſts of their republic. They began to ſuſpect, 
therefore, that ſuch diſtant-expeditions ſuited not 
the circumſtances of Sparta, an inland city, with 
a fertile territory, but deſtitute of arts, induſtry, 
and commerce; and whoſe inhabitants, having 
little genius for the ſea, were naturally unable to 
equip, or to maintain, ſuch a naval force as might 
command the obedience of an extenſive coaſt, 
attached by powerful ties to their Athenian rivals. 
The abandoning, therefore, of what they could 
not hope to regain, or if regained, to preſerve, 
ſeemed a very prudent and falutary meaſure ; 
fince, in return for this imaginary conceſſion, they 
received many real and important advantages. 
They were appointed to ſuperintend and to direct 
the execution of the treaty ; and in order to make 
their authority effectual, entitled to demand the 
aſſiſtance of Perſian money, with which they might 
eaſily purchaſe Grecian foldiers. The condition 
requiring the ſmaller cities to be declared free 
and independent (although the dexterity of An- 


See above, Vol. I. ch. zi. 
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talcidas had propoſed it as the beſt means of PIC-CHAP. 
venting the future invaſion of Aſia), was pecu- XXIX. 
| liarly beneficial to the Spartans. It repreſented —v— 


them as the patrons of univerſal liberty, and re- 
ſtored them that honourable reputation which they 
had long loſt. From the nature of the condition 
itſelf, it could only apply to ſuch places as being 
kept in a reluctant ſubjection, ſtill poſſeſſed cou- 
rage to vindicate their freedom. In the ſecondary 
towns of Meſſenia and Laconia, the ſtern policy 
of Sparta had cruſhed the hope, and almoſt the 
deſire, of obtaining this ĩneſtimable benefit. The 
authority of other capitals was leſs imperious and 
impoſing; the ſovereign and ſubject were more 
on a footing of equality ; and it was a maxim in 
Greece, That men are diſpoſed to reject the juſt 
rights of their equals, rather than to revolt againſt 
the unlawful tyranny of their maſters*. But 
Sparta expected not only to detach the inferior 
communities from their more powerful neigh- 
bours, but to add them to the confederacy of 
which ſhe formed the head; and by ſuch multi- 
plied acceſſions of power, of wealth, and of fame, 
to re-eſtabliſh that folid power in Greece, which 
had been imprudently abandoned for the hope of 
Aſiatic triumphs .. 


That ſuch conſiderations of intereſt and ambi- Their am- 


tion, not a ſincere deſire to promote the public bitious 


tranquillity, had produced this perfidious treaty, 
could not long be kept ſecret; notwithſtanding 
the various artifices employed to conceal it, 
Thebes and Argos were required to comply with 

| the 


3 Thucydid. paſſim. See particularly the h of the 
Achenins ot the beganing of ERIE c. xv. 


P. 42. 
Vid. Ifocrat. de Pace, paſſim. 


ately after 
thatevent, 
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CHAP.the terms of the peace; but no mention was 
XXIX. made of withdrawing the Lacedzmonian garriſons |: 
\—Y” from the places which they occupied. this 
injuſtice might occaſion general diſcontent, te 
Athenians were allowed the ſame privilege. The | 
poſſeſſion of the unimportant iſles of Lemnos, |: 
Scyros, and Imbros, flattered their vain hopes, 
and lulled them into falſe ſecurity ; and, as they 
expected to reap the fruits of the victories of 
Conon and Thraſybulus, they were averte to 
renew the war for the fake of their allies, whoſe 
intereſts were now ſeparated from their own. 
Meanwhile the Spartan emiſlaries negociated and 
intrigued in all the ſubordinate cities, encouraging 
the ariſtocratical factions, and fomenting the ani- 
moſities of the citizens againſt each other, and 
againſt their reſpective capitals. The jealouſies 
and complaints, which had been principaily occa- 
ſioned by theſe ſecret cabals, were uſually referred 
to the Spartan ſenate ; whoſe affected moderation, 
under pretence of defending the cauſe of the 
weak and the injured; always decided the conteſt 
in the way moſt favourable for themſelves. But 
the warlike diſciples of Lycurgus could not long 
remain ſatisfied with theſe juridical uſurpations. 
They determined to take arms; which they pro- 
bably hoped to employ with ſuch artful dexrerity 
as might prevent any general, or very dangerous, 
alarm; beginning with ſuch cities as had not 
entered into the late confederacy againſt them, 
— extending their hoſtilities to the more 
powerful members of that confederacy; and thus 
conquering ſucceſſively thoſe, whoſe entire and 
collective ſtrength it would have been vain to 


aſſail. 
The 
5 Xenoph, Hellen, 1. v. p 551. & Diodor, 1. xv. p 448. 
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The firſt victim of this ambitious policy was C H A P. 
the flouriſhing republic of Mantinza, whoſe terri- XXIX. 


— mmnd®d 
State of 


of Mantinza was the ſame with that of Tegea, Oiymp. 
Stymphalis, Herza, Orchomenos, and other neigh- ci. 3. 
bouring cities, which had grown into populouſneſs &. C. 386. 


tory was ſituate almoſt in the center of Arcadia, 
itſelf the center of the Peloponneius. The origin 


and power from the ſcattered villages of ſhepherds 
inhabiting the vallies and mountains of Arcadia. 
The exuberant fertility, the inland fituation, the 
generous warmth, yet lively verdure 6, together 
with the pictureſque and animating. ſcenery of 
this delightful region, ſeemed peculiarly adapted 
to inſpire, and to gratify, the love of rural happi- 
neſs; and to afford, in all their elegance and 
dignity, thoſe ſublime and ſacred joys of the country, 


which the genius of ancient poets hath felt, and 


deſcribed with ſuch affecting ſenſibility. Every 
diſtri of Arcadia was marked and diverſified by 
hills, ſome of which, could we credit the inaccu - 
racy of geographical deſcription, aſcend two miles 
in perpendicular height 7, and which ſupply in- 
numerable ſtreams, that water and fertiliſe the 
rich vallies which they incloſe and defend. This 
tecure and inſulated poſition of their territory 
long preſerved the Arcadians ignorant and un- 
corrupted; and a little before the period of hiſ- 
tory now under review, they were diſtinguiſhed 
by the innocent ſimplicity of their manners, and 
by their fond attachment to a paſtoral life. But 
the turbulent ambition of their neighbours had 
often obliged them to emplo; the ſword inſtead 
of the ſheep-hook. They had reluctantly taken 
| arms; 

6 Theſe circumſtances are common to Arcadia with the 
other mountainous diſtricts of Greece, as well as with the 


lands of the Archipelago. TouaxzToar. 
Deſcript. Græc. apud. Gronov. vol. I. 
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CH AP arms; yet, when compelled by neceflity, or ex- 
XXIx. cited by honour, the mountaineers of Arcadia had 
——— diſplayed ſuch ſtubborn valour, and exerted ſuch 


The 
— 


Manti- 
_NZANns, 


Olymp. 
xcviii. 


efforts of vigour and activity, as made their ſer- 
vices eagerly deſired, and purchaſed with emula - 
tion, by the ſurrounding ſtates. Nor had they 
truſted to their perſonal ſtrength and . 
alone for the defence of their beloved 
Having quitted their farms and vill they had 
aſſembled into walled towns, from which their 
numerous garriſons were ready .to fally forth 
inſt an hoſtile invader. The dangerous vici- 
of Sparta had early driven the companions 
of Pan and the Nymphs from the vocal woods of 
Mount Mznalus +, into the fortifications of Tegea, 
formerly the principal city of the province 9, but 
afterwards rivalled and furpaſſed by Mantinza, 
which was become an object of jealouſy and envy, 
not only to the neighbouring cities of Arcadia, 
but even to Sparta herſelf. 


In the year immediately following the treaty of 
Antalcidas, 2 5d ambaſſadors were ſent 


to Mantinza, to diſcharge a very extraordinary 
commiſſion. Having demanded an audience of 


their republic againſt a 
to live in friendſhip 
war repeatedly furniſhed with corn their avowed 


A. C. 386. enemies the Argives. That, on other 


the Mantinæans had unguardediy diſcovered their 
ſecret hatred to Sparta, rejoicing in her misfor- 
tunes, and envying her proſperity. That it was 

time 


us pinoſque loquentes 
m ille audit amores 
Vims. Ecl. viii. v. 22. 


ſervice exhauſted the patience of the be 
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time to anticipate this dangerous and unjuſt ani-C H A p. 
moſity; for which purpoſe the Spartans com- XXIX. 
manded them to demoliſh their walls, to abandon —v—L? 


their proud city, and to return to thoſe peaceful 
villages in which their anceſtors had lived and 
flouriſhed . The Mantinzans received this pro- 
poſal with the indignation which it merited ; the 
ambaſſadors retired in diſguſt ; the Spartans de- 
clared war; ſummoned the aſſiſtance of their con- 
federates; and a powerful army, commanded by 
king Ageſipolis, invaded the hoſtile territory. 


But the moſt deſtructive ravages 


could not bend Mantinzz 


the reſolution of the Mantinzans. The ftrength beſieged. 


and loftineſs of their walls bade defiance to aſſault; 
nor could a regular ſiege be undertaken with cer- 
tain ſucceſs, as the magazines of Mantinza were 
abundantly ſtored with various kinds of grain, 
the crops of the former year having been uncom- 
monly plentiful. Ageſipolis, however, embraced 
this doubtful mode of attack, and drew firſt a 
ditch, and then a wall, entirely round the place, 
employing one part of his troops in the work, and 
another in guarding the workmen. This tedious 


without ſhaking the firmneſs of the Mantinzans. 
The Spartans were afraid to detain longer in the 

field their reluctant confederates; but Ageſipolis 
| a new meaſure, which was attended 
with complete and immediate ſucceſs. The river 
Ophis, formed by the collected torrents from 
mount Anchiſius, a river broad, deep, and rapid, 
flowed through the plain, and the city of Manti- 
næa. It was a laborious undertaking to * 


10 Xenoph. Hellen. I. v. c. 2. & ſeqq. Diodor. J. xv. 
c. 7. & ſeqq. 
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CHAP, the courſe of this copious ſtream ; which was no 
XXIX. ſooner effected, than the lower parts of the walls 
of Mantinza were laid under water. According 
to the uſual practice of the Greeks, the fortifica? 
tions of this place were built of raw bricks, which 
being leſs liable to break into chinks, and to fly 
out of their courſes, were preferred as the beſt 
defence againſt the battering engines then in uſe. 
But it is the inconvenience of raw bricks, to be 
as eaſily diſſolved by water, as wax is melted by 
the ſun . The walls of Mantinza began to 
yield, to ſhake, to fall in pieces. The activity 
of the inhabitants propped them with wood, but 
without any permanent advantage; fo that de- 
ſpairing of being able to exclude the enemy, they 
ſent to capitulare, requeſting that they might be 
3 permitted to keep of their city, on con- 
— dition that they demoliſhed their fortifications, 
Jates. = followed, in peace and war, the fortune of 
ta, 


Hard con- Ageſipolis and his counſellors refuſed to grant 
ditions to them any other terms of than thoſe which 
* the had been originally by the republic. He 
tants are Obſerved, that while they lived together in one 
compelled lous city, their numbers expoſed them to 
pelled popu y 

to ſubmit. the deluſions of ſeditious ues, whoſe ad- 
Olymp. dreſs and eloquence eaſily ſeduced the multitude 
K. . from their real intereſt, and deſtroyed the in- 
. Alvence of their ſuperiors in rank, in wealth, and 

in wiſdom, on whoſe attachment alone the Lace- 
dzmonians could ſafely depend. They inſiſted, 
therefore, that the Mantinzans ſhould deftroy 
their 


1? This is the expreſſion of Pauſanias, in Arcad. who men- 
3 river Ophis, omitted by Xenophon and 
Orus. 
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their houſes in the city ; ſeparate into four diſtinct c H A P. 
communities ; and return to thoſe villages which XXIX. 

their anceſtors had inhabited. The terror of a 
immediate aſſault made it n to comply 
with this humiliating demand; but the moſt 
zealous partiſans of democracy, to the number of 
ſixty, afraid of truſting to the capitulation, were 
allowed to fly from their country ; which is men- 
tioned as an inſtance of moderation '3 in the Lace- 
dæmonian foldiers, who might have put them 


to death as they paſſed through the gates. 


This tranſaction was ſcarcely finiſhed, when Ty, Spar- 
the Spartan magiſtrates ſeized an opportunity of tans regu- 
the domeſtic diſcontents among the Phliaſians, to late, with 
diſplay the ſame tyrannical ſpirit, but with till 4 
greater exertions of ſeverity. The little republic fairs of 
of Phlius, like every ſtate of Greece in thoſe unfor- Phlius. 
2 at leaſt turbulent times, was _— Olymp. 
actions. The ailin bani ir . 1. 
opponents, the Reads — and ariſtocracy. 3 
They were allowed to return from exile, in con- 
ſequence of the commands and threats of Ageſi- 
laus '4; but met not with that reſpectful treat- 
ment which ſeemed due to perſons who enjoyed 
ſuch powerful protection. They complained, and 
Ageſilaus again interfered, by appointing com- 
miſſioners to try and condemn to death the ob- 
noxious Phliaſians; an odious office, which muſt 
have been executed with unexampled rigour, ſince 
the city of Phlius, which had hitherto been "_— 


*2 Xenophon ſays four, Diodorus five. 
13 Or rather of good diſcipline ; Tulzgx. The nobles 
of the Mantinzans, d Giariro ren Marristan, were not fo tem- 


perate ; vide Xenoph. p. 552. 
* Xenoph, in Ageſil. & kiclen. l. v. p. 553. 
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CHAP.cd by a variety of intereſts, thenceforth con- 


XXIX. tinued invariably the ſtedfaſt ally of S 's, 
inued invariably the ſte y of Sparta 


Embey Meanwhile ambaſſadors arrived from Acan- 
of Acan- thus and Apollonia, two cities of the Chalcidice, 
chus ane requeſting the Lacedzmonian aſſiſtance againſt 
2 the dangerous ambition of Olynthus. This 
city, of which we had occaſion to mention the 
foundation towards the beginning of the Pelo- 
ponneſian war, was ſituated nine miles from the 

ſea, in a fertile and ſecure diſtrict, between the 

rivers Olynthus and Amnias, which flow into 

the lake Bolyca, a name improperly beſtowed 

on the inmoſt receſs of the Toroniac gulph. 

The vexatious government of Athens firſt drove 

the maritime communities of the Chalcidic re- 

gion within the walls of Olynthus ; the oppreſ- 

five tyranny of Sparta obliged them to ſtrength- 

en theſe walls, as well as to provide ſufficient 
garriſons to defend them ; and the ſubſequent 
misfortunes of thoſe domineering republics, to- 

ther with the weakneſs of Macedon, encou- 

. raged and enabled the inhabitants of Olynthus 
ſucceſsfully to employ, in offenſive war, the 

forces which had been raiſed with no other view 

than to maintain their own independence. The 

towns which they ſubdued were cither incor- 
porated or aſſociated with their own ; and Olyn- 

thus becaine the head of a confederacy, whoſe 

extent, power, reſources, and hopes, occafioned 

juſt alarm among the neighbouring communi- 

ties of Greeks and Barbarians. "They had al- 

ready conquered the fouthern ſhores of Mace- 

don, which comprehended the delightful _—_ 


1 Xenoph. in Ageſil. & Hellen. I. vii. p. 624- 
1 
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of Chalcis and Pierea, indented by two great CHA p. 


and two ſmaller bays, and affording, in the 
higheſt perfection, the united benefits of agri- 
culture, paſturage, and commerce. They aſ- 
pired at acquiring the valuable diſtrict of mount 
Pangzus, whoſe timber and mines alike tempted 
their ambition and avarice ; and Olynthus being 
favourably ſituate in the centre of the Chalcidice, 
uſelf the centre of the Macedonian and Thracian 
coaſts, might have preſerved and extended her 
dominion, if the ambaſſadors of Acanthus and 
Apollonia had not completely effected the object 
of their commiſſion at Sparta. They applicd to 
the Ephori, who introduced them to the greater 
aſſembly, conſiſting, not only of the Spartans 
and Lacedzmonians, but of the deputies ſent by 
their confederates. Cleigenes, the Acanthian, 
ſpoke in the name of his colleagues: We a 
prehend, O Lacedzmonians, and allies ! that 
amidſt the multiplied objects of your care and 
correction, you have overlooked a great and 
rowing diſorder which threatens like a peſti- 
= to infe& and pervade Greece. The am- 
bition of the Olynthians has increaſed with their 
power. By the voluntary ſubmiſſion of the 
ſmaller cities in their neighbourhood, they have 
been enabled to ſubdue the more powerful. 
Emboldened by this acceſhon of ſtrength, they 
have wreſted from the king of Macedon his 
moſt valuable provinces. They actually poſſeſs 


XXIX. 


tition the 
a 

of that re- 
public 

inſt the 
ynthian 


racy, 


Pella, the greateſt city in that kingdom ; and 


the unfortunate Amyntas is on the point of 
abandoning the remainder of his dominions, 
which he is unable to defend. There is not any 


community in 'Thrace capable to ſtop their pro- 


greſs. The independent tribes of that warlike, 
but divided country, reſpect the authority, and 
court 
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c HA p. court the friendſhip of the Olynthians, who will 
XXIX doubtleſs be tempted to extend their dominion 
on that ide, in order to augment the great re- 


venues which they derive from their commer- 
cial cities and harbours, the inexhauſtible 
mines in mount Pangzus. If this extenſive 
plan ſhould be effected, what can prevent them 
from acquiring a decifive ſuperiority by fea and 
land ? and ſhould they enter into an alliance 
with Athens and Thebes (a meaſure actually in 
| agitation), what will become, we ſay not, of 
the hereditary pre-eminence of Sparta, but of 
its independence and fafety ? The preſent emer- 
gency, therefore, ſolicits by every motive of 
intereſt and of honour, the activity and valour 
of your republic. By yielding a ſeaſonable aſ- 
ſiſtance to Acanthus and Apollonia, which, 
unmoved by the puſillanimous example of their 
neighbours, have hitherto ſpurned the yoke, 
and defied the threats of Olynthus, you will 
fave from oppreſſion two peaceful communities, 
and check the ambition of an uſurping tyrant. 
The reluctant ſubjects of the Olynthians will 
court your protection; and the Chalcidian cities 
will be encouraged to revolt, eſpecially as they 
are not yet inſeparably linked with the capital 
by the ties of intermarriage and conſanguinity, 
and by the interchange of rights and poſſeſſi- 
ons '5, When ſuch a connection ſhall take 
place (for the Olynthians have made a law to 
encourage it), you will be unable to break the 
force of this powerful and dangerous con- 
federacy.” 


The 
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views of the 
afford reaſon to conjecture that the ambaſſadors — 
neither aſked'any thing in favour of their on unt _— 
communities, nor urged any accuſation againſt diiy liſten 
2 which had not been previouſly ſug - to a te- 
geſted by the Spartan emiſfaries in Macedon. gue — 
The reception given to the propoſal of Clei- ee by 
genes tends to confirm this concluſion. The them- 
Lacedzmonians, with affected impartiality and ſelves. 
indifference, defired the opinion of their allies, ©!y=p- 
before declaring their own. But there was not & 6 383. 
any occaſion to declare what none could be fo 
blind as to miſtake. The confederates with one 
conſent, but eſpecially thoſe who wiſhed to in- 
gratiate themſelves with Sparta 7, determined 
to undertake the expedition againſt Olynthus. 
The Spartans commended their refolution, and 
proceeded to deliberate concerning the ſtrength 
of the army to be raiſed, the mode of levying 
It, and the time for taking the field. It was re- Their pre- 
ſolved, that the whole forces ſhould amount to parations 
ten thouſand effective men; and a liſt was pre- gf Me. | 
pared, containing the reſpective contingents to . 
be furniſhed by the ſeveral cities. If any ſtate 
ſhould be unable to ſupply the full complement 
of ſoldiers, money would be taken ia their 
ſtead, at the rate of half a drachm a day (or 
three-pence halfpenny) for each man; but if 
neither the troops nor the money were ſent in 
due time, the Lacedzmonians would puniſh the 
diſobedience of the obſtinate or neglectful, by 
fining them eight times the ſum which they had 
been originally required to contribute. 

Vol. II. Mm The 


of Cleigenes, and the ambitious HAP. 
republic to which it was addreſſed, XXIX. 
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CHAP. The ambaſſadors then roſe up, and Cleigenes 
XXIX. again ſpeaking for the reſt, declared that theſe 
—— were indeed noble and ous reſolutions ; 
but unfortunately, could not be executed with 
ſuch promptitude as ſuited the urgency of the 
preſent criſis. The dangerous fituation of Acan- 
thus and Apollonia demanded immediate afliſt. 
ance. He propoſed, therefore, that thoſe troops 
which were ready, ſhould inſtantly take the 
field; and inſiſted on this meaſure as a matter 
of the utmoſt importance to the future ſucceſs 
of the war. 


Firſt cam- The Lacedzmonians acknowledged the expe- 
i diency of the advice; and commanded Euda- 
bus Midas, with two thouſand men, to proceed 
without delay to Macedon, while his brother 
.2. Phabidas collected a powerful reinforcement, 
A. C. 383. in order to follow him. A very extraordinary 
event, which we ſhall have occaſion fully to ex- 
plain, retarded the arrival of thoſe auxiliaries, 
until the ſeaſon for action had been nearly 
ſpent. But Eudamidas, with his little band, 
performed very eſſential ſervice. He ſtrength- 
ened the garriſons of ſuch places as were moſt 
expoſed to affaults from the enemy ; the appear- 
ance of a Spartan army encouraged the fpirit of 
revolt among the allies and ſubjects of Olyn- 
thus ; and ſoon after his march into the Chalci- 
dice, 11 ogy ap age the voluntary ſurren- 
der Potidæa, a cit reat importance in 

the iſthmus of Pallene- - 


Eudami- Such was the firſt campaign of a war which 
daadefeat- laſted four years, and was carried on under four 
agg ſucceſſive Eudamidas, too much 

elated by his firſt ſucceſs, ravaged the Olyn- 
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thian territory, and unguardedly approached C HA p. 
the city. He was intercepted, conquered, and XXX. 
ſlain, and his army diſperſed or loſt 8. * 


Teleutias, the brother of Ageſilaus, whoſe Second 
naval exploits have been already mentioned with — 
applauſe, aſſumed the conduct of this diſtant — * 
expedition, with a body of ten thouſand men. . 
He was aſſiſted by Amyntas, king of Macedon, Ageſilaus. 
and ſtill more effectually by Derdas, the brother Olymp. 
of that prince, and the governor, or rather ſo- g 
vereign, of Elymea, the moſt weſtern province 
of Macedon, which abounded in cavalry. By 
the united efforts of theſe formidable enemies, 
the Olynthians, who had been defeated in va- 
rious rencounters, were ſhut up within their 
walls, and prevented from cultivating their ter- 
ritory. Teleutias at length marched with his 
whole forces, in order to inveſt, or if he found 
an opportunity, to aſſault the place. His ſur- 
priſe and indignation were excited by the bold- 
nefs. of the Olynthian horſe, who ventured to 
paſs the Amnias in fight of ſuch a ſuperior ar- 
my; and he ordered the targeteers, who were 
commanded by Tlemonidas, to repel their inſo- 
lence. The cavalry made an artful retreat 
acroſs the Amnias, and were fiercely purſued 
by the Lacedzmonians. When a confiderable 
part of the latter had likewiſe the river, 
the Olynthians ſuddenly faced about, and 
d them. Tlemonidas, with above an 
hundred of his companions, fell in the action. 
The Spartan general beheld with grief and rage 
the ſucceſsful bravery of the enemy. Graſping 
his ſhield and lance, he commanded the cavalry, 

M m 2 and 


*® Xenoph- p. 556. 
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CHAP.and the remainder of the 1 eers, to purſue 
XXIX. without intermiſſion ; and, at the head of his 
heavy-armed men, advanced with leſs order 
than celerity. The Olynthians attempted not 
to ſtop their progreſs, till they arrived under 
the walls and batilements. At that moment the 
townſmen mounted their ramparts, and affailed 
the enemy with a ſhower of darts and arrows, 
and every kind of miſſile weapon, which greatly 
added to the confuſion occaſioned by the ra- 
pidity of their march. Meanwhile the flower of 
the Olynthian troops, who had been purpoſely 
drawn up behind the gates, fallied forth with 
Teleutias irreſiſtible violence; Teleutias, attempting to 
— rally his men, was flain in the firſt onſet; the 
uud lain, Spartans who attended him gave ground; the 
whole army was repelled, and purſued with 
great ſlaughter, while they fled in ſcattered diſ- 
order towards the friendly towns of Acanthus, 


Apollonia, Spartolus, and Potidæa is. 


Third This mortifying diſaſter did not cool the ar- 
campaign Jour of the Spartans for gaining poſſeſſion of 
— — Olynthus. In the year three hundred and 
ke eighty· one before Chriſt, which was the third of 
Olymp. the war, they ſent Ageſipolis, with a powerful 


xcix. 4 reinforcement, into Macedon. The arrival of 
A. C. 38 1. 


this prince, early in the ſpring, revived the 
hopes of the vanquiſhed, and confirmed the at- 
tachment of the Lacedzmonian allies. He in- 


vaded and ravaged ſuch parts of the Olynthian 


territory as had been in former incurſi- 


ons, and took by ſtorm the ſtrong city of To- 
whodies rona. But while he to avail himſelf 
rendering his ſucceſs 
complete, 


of 
— theſe advantages 


1 Xenoph. p. 561. & ſeqq. 
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complete, he was ſeized by a calenture, a diſeaſe c HAP 
incident to warm climates, and, as the name XXIX. 


expreſſes, affecting the patient with a painful 
ſenſation of burning heat, which he is eager to 
extinguiſh by the moſt violent and dangerous 
remedies . Ageſipolis had lately viſited the 
temple of Apollo at Aphytis, a maritime town 
on the Toraniac gulph. In the paroxyſm of his 
diſorder, he longed for the fanning breezes, the 
ſhady walks and groves, and the cool cryſtal- 
line ſtreams, of that delightful retreat. His at- 
tendants indulged his inclination, but could not 
fave his life. He died on the ſeventh day of the 
diſeaſe, within the precincts of the conſecrated 
ground. His remains, embalmed in honey, 
were conveyed to Sparta **. His brother Cle- 
ombrotus ſucceeded to the throne ; and Polybi- 
ades, a general of experience and capacity, was 
inveſted with the command in Macedon. 


Polybiades, imitating the example of his pre- Fourth 
deceflors, conducted a powerful reinforcement campa 


againſt Olynthus, which was completely ſur- 
rounded by land, while a ſquadron of Lacedz- 


under Po- 


monian gallies blocked up the neighbouring c. i. 
harbour of Mecyberna. The events of the A. C. 380. 


ſiege, which laſted eight or ten months, have 
not been thought worthy of record, It is pro- 
bable that the Olynthians no longer ventured to 
fally forth againſt ſuch a ſuperior force: yet 

they 


0 It is ſuppoſed, with t probabiiity, that the ſailots 

who ſuddenly difa 1 — — during the 

heat of ſummer, have been attacker! ia the night by the ca- 

lenture, and have thrown themic es into the ſea, Cyclo- 

oh ned gm The diſordet is examined by Dr. Shaw, 
Tranf. Abridg. vol. iv. 


** Xenoph. p. 564- 
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C HA. they muſt have been exceedingly diſtreſſed by 
XXIX. famine before their obſtinacy could . be deter- 
—— mined to capitulate. They formally relinquiſh- 
ed all claim to the dominion of the Chalcidice : 
they ceded the Macedonian cities to their anci- 
ent ſovereign ; and engaged, by folemn oaths, 
| to obey, in peace and war, the commands of 
Olynthus their Spartan confederates and maſters **, In 
* conſequence of this humiliating treaty, or rather 
. of this abſolute ſubmiſſion of the Olynthians, 
Polybiades led off his victorious army, and 
- Amyntas forſook the royal reſidence of Egæ or 
Edeſſa, and re-eſtabliſhed his court at Pella, a 
place of great ſtrength and beauty, ſituate on an 
eminence, which with an adjoining plain of 
confiderable extent, was defended by the rivers 
Axius and Lydias, and by imperrious lakes and 
Pella re- morafſes. The city was diſtant only fifteen 
ſtored io miles from the ZEgean ſea, with which it com- 
—— municated by means of the above - mentioned ri- 
a vers. It had been of old founded by Greeks, 
thence- by whom it was recently conquered and peo- 
forth the pled; but in conſequence of the misfortunes 
_—_ and ſurrender of Olynthus, Pella became, and 
thenceforth continued, the capital of Ma- 

cedon. | 


Daring The commencement, and eſpecially the con- 
7 cluſion of the Olynthian war, breathed the ſame 
— ſpirit with the peace of Antalcidas, and proved 
Phœrbidas the degenerate ambition of the Spartans, who 
were prepared to aggrandiſe the Barbarians on 
every ſide, in order to obtain their aſſiſtance 
towards extending their own dominion in Greece. 


' This ſelfiſh and cruel ſyſtem of policy deſerved 
the 


; *> Xenoph. p. 565. 
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the indignation and reſentment of the whole CH Ap. 
Grecian name, who were at length excited XXIX. 
againſt Sparta by a very extraordinary tranſac. "VL 


tion, to which we already had occaſion to al- 
lude. When Eudamidas undertook the expe- 
dition againſt Olynthus, it was intended that 
his brother Phœbidas ſhould follow him at the 
head of eight thouſand men. This powerful re- 
inforcement marched from Peloponneſus, and, 
in their journey northwards, encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Thebes, which was then torn 
by the inveterate hoſtility of contending facti- 
ons. Iſmenias, whoſe name has already occur- 
red on a very diſhonourable occaſion, headed 
the democratical party ; Leontiades ſupported 
the intereſt of Sparta and ariſtocracy ; and both 
were inveſted with the archonſbip, the chief ma- 
— in the commonwealth. It is not abſo- 
utely certain that Phebidas had previous orders 
to interfere in this diflention *3, when he was 
accoſted by Leontiadas, who exhorted him 
to ſeize the opportunity, which fortune had 
thrown in his way, of performing a fignal ſer- 
vice to his country. He then explained to the 
Lacedzmonian the diſtracted ſtate of Thebes, 
and the facility with which he might become 
maſter of the citadel ; fo that while his brother 
Eudamidas was ing on the war againſt 
Olynthus, he himſelf would acquire poſſeſſion of 
a much greater city ,“ 


A con- 


* Diodorus boldly aſſerts that Phœbidas acted by erders 
of his republic, and that the feigned complaints againſt him 
were nothing but a maſk to diſguiſe or to conceal the inju(- 
tice of the community. | 

*% Xenoph. p. 297. & ſeqq. Plutarch in Pelopid. Diodo:, 
pe 457- 
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CHAP. A contemporary hiſtorian, whoſe known par- 
XXIX. tiality for the Lacedzmonians diſpoſed him to 
regard this ſingular enterpriſe as an act of pri- 
— vate audacity, repreſents Phœbidas as a man of 
Fixes the à light and vain mind, who loved the fame of a 
Theban ſplendid action more than life itſclf, and who 
citadel, embraced, with childiſh tranſports of joy 28, 
— * the propoſal of Leontiades. The mode of exe- 

2. . . 
A.C. 383. _ their plan was ſoon ſettled between them. 
To clude ſuſpicion Phœbidas made the uſual 
preparations for continuing his journey, when 
he was ſuddenly recalled by his affociate. It 
was the month of July; the heat was intenſe ; 
and, at mid-day, few or no paſlengers were to 
be ſeen in the roads or ſtreets. The Theban 
matrons celebrated the feſtival of Ceres, and 
yed that bountiful divinicy to preſerve the 
ope of a favourable harveſt. The appropriated 
ſcene of their female worſhip was the Cadmaa, 
or citadel, of which the gates had been pur- 
poſely thrown open, and which was totally de- 
fenceleſs, as the males were univerſally excluded 
from this venerable ceremony. Every circum- 
ſtance conſpired to facilitate the defign of Leon- 
tiades, who conducted the Lacedzmonians to 
the fortreſs, without finding the ſmalleſt oppo- 
fition. He immediately deſcended to the ſenate, 
which, though it uſually aſſembled in the Cad- 
mæa, was then fitting in the market- place; de- 
clared that the Lacedzmonians had acted by 
his advice, and without any purpoſe of hoſtili- 
ty; ſeized Iſmenias with his own hand as a dif. 
turber of the public peace, and ordered the 
other leaders of the republican faction to be 
taken 


*5 ArzxuPioby is the expreiſion uſed by Xenophon. 
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taken into ſafe cuſtody. Many were caughtCH a Þ, 


and impriſoned, and about four hundred ef- 
caped to Athens 26. 


XXIX. 


— — 


When the news of this event reached Sparta, The mea- 
the ſenate and aſſembly reſounded with real or fure ap- 
well-feigned complaints againſt the madneſs of N, by 


Phœbidas, who, unprovoked by any injury, 
had violently ſeized a place in alliance and 
amity with the republic. Ageſilaus, however, 
undertook his defence; his ambitious mind had 
long fomented the domineering arrogance of 
his country; poſſibly he had prompted the cn- 
terpriſe of Phœbidas, which he warmly ap- 
proved; and his influence being as extenſive as 
his abilities, he eaſily perſuaded his country- 
men to juſtify the fortunate raſnneſs *7 of that 
commander, by keeping poſſeſſion of the The- 
ban citadel. 


Ageſilaus. 


During five years the Spartans maintained in The cru- 


the Cadmæa, a garriſon of fifteen hundred men. 
Protected by fuch a body of foreign troops, 


elties of 


Spart 


4 
drive the 


which might be reinforced on the ſhorteſt warn- Thebans 
ing, the partiſans of ariſtocracy acquired an ab- to deſpair. 


ſolute aſcendant in the affairs of the republic, 


which they conducted in ſuch a manner as beſt 


ſaited their own intereſt, and the convenience 
of Sparta. Without pretending to deſcribe the 
baniſhments, confiſcations, and meurd-:-, of 


which they were guilty, it is ſufficient for the 


purpoſe oi general hiſtory to obſerve, that the 
miſerable 


25 Xenoph. p. 557. 

To fave appearances, however, Phœbidas was fined. 
Even his accuſers were offended, not at his injultice, but at 
his acting without orders, Xenoph. ibid. & Plutarch, vol. 
u. p. 336. 
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C H A P. miſerable victims of their vengeance ſuffered 
XXIX fimilar calamities to thoſe which afflicted Athens 
LR under the thirty tyrants. The ſeverity of the 
government at length drove the Thebans to 

deſpair ; and both the perſecuted exiles abroad, 

and the oppreſſed ſubjects at home, prepared to 
embrace any meaſures, however daring and 

| bazardous, which promiſed them a faint hope 
of relief 26, ; 


Conſpira- Among the Theban fugitives, who had taken 
„ of the refuge in Athens, and whoſe perſons were now 

_ loudly demanded by Sparta, was Pelopidas, the 
Olymp fon of Hippocles, a youth whoſe diſtinguiſhed 
c. 3. advantages might juſtly render him an object of 


A. C. 378.envy, before he was involved in the misfortunes 


of his country. He yielded to none in birth ; 
he ſurpaſſed all in fortune ; he excelled in the 
manly exerciſes ſo much eſteemed by the 
Greeks, and was unrivalled in qualities ſtill 
more eſtimable, generoſity and courage. He 
had an hereditary attachment to the democratic 
form of policy ; and, previous to the late me- 
lancholy revolution, was marked out by his nu- 
merous friends and adherents as the molt 
worthy of adminiſtering the government. Pe- 
lopidas had often conferred with his fellow-fuf- 
ferers at Athens about the means of returning to 
their country, and reſtoring the democracy ; 
encouraging them by the example of the pa- 
triotic Thrafybulus, who, with a handful of 
men, had iflued from Thebes, and effected a 
fimilar, but ſtill more difficult, enterpriſe. While 
they ſecretly deliberated on this important ob- 


Ka, 
. 2* Xenoph. Hellen. |. v. c. iv. Plut. in Pelopid. idem dg 
g=mo Socratis, p. 322. & ſeqq. | 
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je&, Mello, one of the exiles, introduced into C H AP. 
their nocturnal aſſembly bis friend Phyllidas, XXIX. 
who had lately arrived from Thebes ; a man 

whoſe enterpriſing activity, fingular addreſs, 

and crafty boldneſs, juſtly entitle him to the re- 

gard of hiſtory. 


Phyllidas was ſtrongly attached to the cauſe Aſſiſted by 

of the exiles; yet by his inſinuating complai- Phyllidas, 
ſance, and officious ſervility, he had acquired S 
the entire confidence of Leontiades, Archias, Thehan 
and the other magiſtrates, or rather tyrants *9, council. 
of the republic. In buſineſs and in pleafure, he 
rendered himſclf alike neceſſary to his maſters ; 
his diligence and abilities had procured him the 
important office of ſecretary to the council ; and 
he had lately promiſed to Archias and Philip, 
the two molt licentious of the tyrants, that he 
would give them an entertainment, during 
which they m_ enjoy the converſation and 
the perſons of the fineſt women in Thebes. 
The day was appointed for this infamous rendez- 
vous, which theſe magiſterial debauchees ex- 
peed with the greateſt impatience ; and, in 
the interval, Phyllidas ſet out for Athens, on 
pretence of private buſineſs 3. 


In Athens, the time and the means were ad- The time 
juſted for executing the conſpiracy. A body and means 
of Theban exiles aſſembled in the Thriaſian csu 
plain, on the frontier of Attica, where ſeven 3', uſted. 

ju 
or twelve 3:, of the youngeſt and moſt enter- 
priſing, voluntarily offered themſelves to enter 


the 


25 Ty ig Aggaev ruf, Neno 

% Xenoph. p. 566. " 
3* Xenoph. p. 566. 

* Plutarch. in Pelopid. 
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C H AP.the capital, and to co-operate with Phyllidas in 


XXIX. 


the deſtruction of the magiſtrates. The diſtance 


between Thebes and Athens was about thirty- 


Fidelity 
of the 
conſpi- 
rators to 
each 


Other. 


or attendants to demand the immediate 


five miles. The conſpirators had thirteen miles 
to march through a hoſtile territory. They diſ- 
guiſed themſelves in the dreſs of peaſants, arrived 
at the city towards evening with nets and hunting 
poles, and paſſed the gates without ſuſpicion. 
During that night, and the ſucceeding day, the 
houſe of Charon, a wealthy and reſpectable citi- 
zen, the friend of Phyllidas, and a determined 
enemy of the ariſtocracy, afforded them a ſecure 
refuge, till the favourable moment ſummoned 
them to action. 


The important evening a when the 
artful! ſecretary had prepared his long- expected 
entertainment in the treaſury. Nothing had been 
omitted that could flatter the ſenſes, and lull the 
activity of the mind in a dream of pleaſure. But 
a ſecret and obſcure rumour, which had ſpread 
in the city, hung, like a drawn r over the 
voluptnous joys of the feſtivity. It had been 
darkly reported, that fome unknown ftrangers, 
ſuppoſed to be a party of the exiles, had been 
received into the houſe of Charon. All the ad- 
dreſs of Phyllidas could not divert the terrors of 
his gueſts. They diſpatched one of their lictors 


of Charon. The conſpirators were alr buck- 
ling on their armour, in hopes of being imme- 
diately ſummoned to execute their purpoſe. But 
what was their aſtoniſhment and terror, when 
their hoſt and protector was ſternly ordered to 
appear before the magiſtrates! The moſt ine 
were perſuaded that their deſign had become 
public, and that they muſt all miſerably _ 

| | W1 c 
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without effecting any thing worthy of their cou- CHAP. 
rage. After a moment of dreadful reflection, XXIX. 
they exhorted Charon to obey the mandate with- 


out delay. But that firm and patriotic Theban 
firſt went to the apartment of his wife, took his 
infant ſon, an only child, and preſented him to 
Pelopidas and Mello, requeſting them to retain 
in their hands this deareſt pledge of his fidelity. 
They unanimouſly declared their entire confi- 
dence in his honour, and entreated him to remove 
from danger a helpleſs infant, who might become, 
in ſome future time, the avenger of his country's 
wrongs. But Charon was inflexible, declaring, 
© That his fon could never aſpire at a happier 
fortune, than that of dying honourably with his 
father and friends.” 


Bee embraced his aſſociates, and departed. 
fore he arrived at the treaſury, he was met by 
Archias and Phyllidas. The former aſked him, 
in the preſence of the other magiſtrates, whoſe 
anxiety had brought them from table, Who are 
thoſe ſtrangers ſaid to have arrived the other day, 
and to be entertained in your family?“ Charon 
had compoſed his countenance fo artfully, and 
retorted the queſtion with ſuch well diſſembled 
ſurpriſe, as conſiderably quieted the ſolicitude of 
the tyrants, which was totally removed by a whif- 
per of Phyllidas, That the abſurd rumour had 
doubtleſs been ſpread for no other purpoſe but 
that of diſturbing their pleaſures.” 


So ſaying, he addreſſed a ſhort prayer to the Their 
diſſimula- 


They had ſcarcely returned to the banquet, The The- 


when Fortune, as if ſhe had taken pleaſure to 
confound the dexterity of Phyliidas, raiſed up a 


new and moſt alarming danger. A courier ar- nated 


rived 
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C _ A Þ rived from Athers with every mark of haſte and 
XXIX. trepidation, deſiring to fee Archias, to whom he 
L—— dclivered a letter from an Athenian magiſtrate 


of the ſame name, his ancient friend and gueſt. 
This letter revealed the conſpiracy ; a ſecret not 
entruſted to the meſſenger, who had orders, how- 
ever, to requeſt Archias to read the diſpatch 
immediately, as containing matters of the utmoſt 
importance. But that careleſs voluptuary, whoſe 
thoughts were totally abſorbed in the expected 
ſcene of pleaſure, replied with a ſmile, ** Buſineſs 
to-morrow ;** depolited the letter under the pillow 
of the couch, on which, according to ancient 
cuſtom, he lay at the entertainment; and reſumed 
his converſation with Phyllidas concerning the 
ladies, whom he had promiſed to introduce. 
Matters were now come to a criſis; Phyllidas 
retired for a moment; the conſpirators were put 
in motion; their weapons concealed under the 
flowing ſu ell of female attire, and their counte- 
nances overſhadowed and hid by a load of crowns 
and garlands. In this diſguiſe they were pre- 
ſented to the iſtrates, intoxicated with wine 
and folly. At a given ſignal they drew their 
daggers, and effected their purpoſe 33. Charon 
and Mello were the principal actors in this bloody 
ſcene, which was entirely directed by Phyllidas. 
But a more difficult taſk remained. Leontiades, 
with other abettors of the tyranny, ſtill. lived, to 
avenge the murder of their aſſociates. The con- 
ſpirators, encouraged by their firſt ſucceſs, and 
conducted by Phyllidas, gained admiſſion into 
their houſes ſucceſſively, by means of the unſuſ- 
pected ſecretary. On the appearance of —_ 


„ Plutarch. in Pelopid. Diodor. I. zv. | 
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and tumult, Leontiades ſeized his ſword, and 
boldly prepared for his defence. Pelopidas had 
the merit of deſtroying the principal author of the 
Theban ſervitude and diſgrace. His aſſociates 
periſhed without reſiſtance; men whoſe names 
may be conſigned to juſt oblivion, ſince they were 
diſtinguiſhed by nothing memorable but their 
cruel and oppreſſive tyranny. 


The meaſures of the confpirators were equally 
vigorous and prudent. Before alarming the city, 
they proceeded to the different priſons, which were 
crowded with the unfortunate victims of arbitrary 
power. Every door was open to Phyllidas. The 
captives, tranſported with joy and gratitude, in- 
creaſed the ſtrength of their deliverers. They 
broke open the arſenals, and provided themſelves 
with arms. The ſtreets of Thebes now reſounded 
with alarm and terror; every houſe and family 
were filled with confuſion and uproar ; the inha- 
bitants were univerſally in motion pro- 
viding lights, others running in wild diforder to 
the public places, and all anxiouſly wiſhing the 
return of day, that they might diſcover the un- 
known cauſe of this nocturnal tumult. 


During a moment of dreadful filence, which 
in the noiſe of ſedition, a herald pro- 
claimed, with a clear and loud voice, the death 
of the tyrants, and ſummoned to arms the friends 
of liberty and the republic. 
the welcome invitation was Epaminondas, 

the fon of Polymnis, a youth of the moſt illuſtrious 
merit; who united the wiſdom of the fage, and 
the imity of the hero, with the practice 
of every mild and gentle virtue; unrivalled in 
knowledge and in eloquence; in birth, valour, 


and 
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CHAP.and patriotiſm, not inferior to Pelopidas, with 
XXIX. whom he had contracted an early friendſhip. The 
principles of the Pythagorean no 34, which 
he had diligently ſtudied under Lyſis of Taren- 
tum, rendered Epaminondas averſe to engage in 
the conſpiracy, left he might embrue his hands 
in civil blood 35, But after the ſword was once 
drawn, he appeared with ardour in defence of his 
friends and country ; and his example was follow- 
ed by many brave and generous youths who had 
reluctantly endured the double yoke of domeſtic 

and foreign tyranny. 


The The- The approach of morning had bro the 
bandemo- Theban exiles, in arms, — . 
—_ The partiſans of the conſpirators were continually 
> increaſed by a confluence of new auxiliaries from 
c. 3. every quarter of the city. Encompaſſed by ſuch 
A. C. 378. an invincible band of adherents, Pelopidas and 
his aſſociates to the market · place; 
ſummoned a general aſſembly of the people; ex- 
plained the neceſſity, the object, and the extent 
of the conſpiracy; and, with the univerſal appro- 
bation of their fellow-citizens, reſtored the de- 

mocratic form of government 36. 


The revo- Exploits of valour and intrepidity may be diſ- 
tution covered in the hiſtory of nation. But the 
"4 revolution of Thebes diſplayed not leſs wiſdom 
tothe Of deſign, than enterpriſing gallantry in execu- 
Athe- tion. Amidft the tumult of action, and ardour 
ar: FO of victory, the conſpirators poſſeſſed ſufficient 
as => coolneſs and foreſight to reflect that the Cadmæa, 
ling the OF citadel, which was held by a Lacedæmonian 


Lacedz- garriſon 


monian 
garriſon. . 44 gee Vol. I. ch. xi. 
3s nod. Oran Socratis, p. 279, & paſſim. 


3s Xenoph. & Plutatch. ibid. 
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garriſon of fifteen hundred men, would be rein- HAP. 


forced, on the firſt intelli 


of danger, by XXIX. 


gence 
the reſentful activity of Sparta. To anticipate —v— 


this alarming event, which muſt have rendered 
the conſequences of the conſpiracy incomplete 
and precarious, they commas uk the meſſenger, 
whom, immediately after the deſtruction of the 
tyrants, they had diſpatched to their friends in 
the Thriafian plain, to proceed to Athens, in 
the news of a revolution 
which could not El to be highly agreeable to 
that ſtate, and to ſolicit the immediate aſſiſtance 
of the Athenians, whoſe ſuperior ſkill in attack- 
ing fortified was acknowledged by Greeks 
and Barbarians. This was attended 
with the moſt ſalutary effects. The acute dif- 


precious opportunity of weakening Sparta 37, 
which, if once neglected, might never return. 


Several thouſand men were ordered to march; 
and no time was loſt, cither in the preparation, 
or in the jou , fince they reached Thebes 
the day after Pelopidas had re-eſtabliſhed the 


democracy. 


The ſeaſonable arrival of thoſe auxiliarics, The Cad- 


whoſe celerity exceeded the moſt ſanguine 
of the Thebans, increaſed the ardour of the 
latter to attack the citadel. The events of the 
ſiege are vanouſly 
molt probable account, the garrifon made a 
very feeble reſiſtance, being intimidated by * 
impetuous alacrity and enthuſiaſm, as well as 
the increafing numbers of the affailants, who 
Vol. II. Nn | already 


37 Dinarch, Orat, contra Demoſth. p. 1 
38 Diodorus differs entirely from 3 and Plutarch, 
whom I have chieffy followed. 


related 36. According to the A. 4. 378. 
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CH A f. already amounted to fourteen thouſand men, 
XXIX. and received continual acceſſions of ſtrength 


rom the neighbouring cities of Bœotia. Only 


and families, had taken refu 


a few days had elapſed, when the Lacedzmoni- 
ans deſired to capitulate, on condition of being 
allowed to depart in fafety with their arms. 
Their propoſal was readily accepted ; but they 
ſeem not to have demanded, or at leaſt not to 
have obtained, any terms of advantage or ſecu- 
rity for thoſe unfortunate Thebans, whoſe at- 
tachment to the Spartan intereſt ſtrongly ſoli- 
cited their protection. At the firſt alarm of ſe- 
dition, theſe unhappy men, with their wives 
ge in the citadel. 
The greater part of them cruelly periſhed by the 
reſentment of their countrymen; a remnant 
only was faved by the humane interpoſition of 
the Athenians 39. So juſtly had Epami 
ſuſpeQed, that the revolution could not be ac- 
compliſhed without the effuſion of civil blood. 


39 Xenoph. & Plutarch. ibid. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXX. 


The Beotian War. —Unſucceſsful Attempt of Spho- 

drius againſt the Piræus.— Doubts concerning 
Xenophon's Account of that Tranſaftion.—Age- 
felaus invades Beotia.—Military Succeſs of the 
Thebans.— Naval Succeſs of the Athenians.— 
Congreſs for Peace under the Mediation of Ar- 
taxerxes.—Epaminondas, Deputy from Thebes. 
— Cleombrotus invades Beotia.—Battle of Leuc- 
tra.—State of Greece.— Faſon of Theſſaly. — 
His Character and Views. —Aſſaſſmated in the 
midſt of his Projects. 


HE emancipation of Thebes gave a deep C HAP. 
wound to the pride and tyranny of Spar- XXX. 
ta; and the magiſtrates of the latter republic g= 
prepared to puniſh, with due ſeverity, what they un war. 

affected to term the unprovoked rebellion of Oymp. 
their ſubjects. The Thebans were firmly re- c. 3. 
ſolved to maintain the freedom which they had &. C. 378. 
aſſumed; and theſe diſpoſitions on both fides 
occaſioned a memorable war, which, having 

laſted with little interruption during ſeven years, 

ended with the battle of Leuctra, which pro- 

duced a total revolution in the affairs of 


Greece. 


The ardent mind of Ageſilaus had long in- Firſt cam- 
ſpired, or directed, the ambitious views of his paign un- 
country. He enjoyed the glory, but could 3 
avoid the odium, attached to his exalted ſitua- 
tion; and fearing to increaſe the latter, he al- 
lowed the conduct of the Theban war to be 
committed to the inexperience of his unequal 

Nn 2 colleague. 
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CH AP. colleague. In the heart of a ſevere winter, 
XXVII. Cleombrotus, with a well- appointed army, en- 
tered Bœotia. His preſence confirmed the obe- 
dience of Theſpiæ, Platæa, and other inferior 
communities. He defeated ſome ſtraggling par- 
ties of the Thebans, their incurſions, 
ra their territory, burned their villages, 
but attempted not to make any impreſſion on 
the well-defended ſtrength of their city. After 
a campaign of two months, he returned home, 
leaving a numerous garriſon in Theſpiæ, com- 
manded by Sphodrias a general of great cnter- 

priſe, but little prudence. 


Sphodrias Meanwhile the Athenians, alarmed by the 
left with a nearer view of danger, publicly diſavowed the 
fon in aſſiſtance which they had given to Thebes; and 
having di baniſhed, or put to death *, 
Stratagem the adviſers of that daring meaſure, renewed 
of Thebes their alliance with Sparta. The Thebans felt 
ON” the full importance of this defection, and left 
| MES he. nothing untricd to prevent its fatal tendency, a 
defign (could we believe tradition) in which 
they ſucceeded by a very ſingular ſtratagem. 
The light and raſn character of Sphodrias was 
well known, we are told, to the Theban chiefs, 
who employed ſecret emiflaries to perſuade him, 
by arguments moſt ing to his paſſions, to 
attack by ſurpriſe the imperfectly repaired har- 
bour of Athens. Theſe artful miniſters of de- 
ceit repreſented to Sphodrias, that it was un- 
worthy of his dignity, and of his valour, to 
employ the arms of Sparta in a predatory war, 
while an object of far more importance and 


* Xenoph. 34- | I have endeavoured to reconcile Xe- 
ad ACT. os. 
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glory naturally ſolicited the activity of his en- HAP. 
terpriſing mind. The Thebans, indeed, were XXX. 
vigilant in guard; and, being animated by the 
enthuſiaſm of newly-recovered freedom, were 
determined, rather than ſurrender, to bury 
themſelves under the ruins of their country. 
But their ſecret and perfidious ally, whoſe aſ- 
ſiſtance had recently enabled them to throw off 
the Spartan yoke, was lulled in ſecurity. The 
moment had arrived for cruſhing the implacable 
hatred of the Athenians, by ſurpriſing the Pi- 
ræus, their principal ornament and defence; an 
action which would be celebrated by poſterity 
above the kindred glory of Phæbidas, who, 
during the time alſo of an inſidious peace, had 
ſeized the Theban citadel *.*? 


The diſtance between Thebes and Theſpiæ, Unſuc- 
which was not more than twenty miles, furniſh- i 
ed an eaſy opportunĩty for carrying on theſe ſe- Sphadrias 
cret practices; but the diſtance, which exceeded to ſeize 
forty miles, between Thebes and Athens, ren- thePirzus. 
dered the enterpriſe of Sphodrias abortive. He 
marched from Theſpiz with the flower of his 
garriſon, early in the morning, expecting to 
reach the Pirzus before the dawn of the ſuc- 
ceeding day. But he was ſurpriſed by the re- 
turn of light in the Thriaſian plain. The bo- 
rough of Eleuſis was alarmed ; the report flew 
to Athens, and the citizens, with their uſual 
alacrity, ſeized their arms, and prepared for a 
vigorous defence. The mad deſign, and the 
ſtill greater madneſs of Sphodrias, in ravaging 
the country during his retreat, provoked the 
fury of the Athenians. They immediately 

ſeized 


> Xenoph. p. 349. Diodorus, p. 472. 
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C 4 AP. ſeized the perſons of ſuch Lacedzmonians as 
XXX. happened to reſide in their city, They ſent an 
—— embaſly to Sparta, complaining, in the moſt 
indignant terms, of the inſult of Sphodrias. 
The Spartans diſavowed his conduct. He was 
recalled and tried, but ſaved from death by the 
authority of Ageſilaus. This powerful protec- 
tion was obtained by the interceſſion of his ſon 
Cleonymus, the beloved companion of Archida- 
mus, the fon and ſucceſſor of the Spartan king. 
Archidamus pleaded, with the modeſt eloquence 
of tears, for the father of a friend, his equal in 
years and valour, with whom he had been long 
united in the moſt tender aſfection. Cleonymus 
declared on this occafion, that he ſhould never 
diſgrace the ardent attachment of the royal 
youth : and illuſtrious as Archidamus afterwards 
became, Xenophon affirms, that his early and 
unalterable love of Cleonymus forms not the 
ſhade, but rather the faireſt light, of his amiable 
and exalted charatter 3. 


D-ubts Such is the account of this tranſaction, given 
concern= originally by Xenophon, and faithfully copied 
__— by other writers, ancient and modern. But 
Pont of there is ſome reaſon to ſuſpect that Ageſilaus 
this tranſ- Was not totally unacquainted with the ambitious 
action. and unwarrantable deſign of Sphodrias ; that 
the Spartans would have approved the meaſure, 

had it been crowned with ſucceſs ; and that even 

the philoſophic Xenophon, a partial admirer of 
Ageſilaus and the Lacedzmonians, has em- 
ployed the perſuaſive ſimplicity of his inimita- 
ble ſtyle, to varniſh a very unjuſtifiable tranſ- 
action. Such, at leaſt, it appeared to the Ache- 
| nian 


3 Xenoph. p. 570. 
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nian aſſembly, who, offended by the crime, CHAP. 
were ſtill more indignant at the acquittal, of XXX. 
Sphodrias. From that time they began to pre- 

pare their fleet, to enliſt ſailors, to collect and 

to employ all the materials of war, with a reſo- 

lution firmly to maintain the cauſe of Thebes 

and their o 


While they were buſied in ſuch preparations, Ageſilans 
Ageſilaus repeatedly invaded Bceotia, without repeatedly 
performing any thing worthy of his former re- — 
non. His army amounted to eighteen thou- — 

ſand foot, and fifteen hundred horſe. The ene- .. 
my were aſſiſted by a conſiderable of mer- A 8 377. 
cenaries, commanded by Chabrias the Athenian, à Olymp. 
who finally repelled the Spartan king from xc 26. 
Thebes, by a ſtratagem not leſs fimple than un- "5 
common. The Theban army, prepared to act 
on the defenſive againſt a ſuperior force, had 
occupied a rifing ground in the neighbourbood 
of their city. Ageſilaus detached a body of 
light-armed troops, to provoke them to quit 
this advantageous poſt ; but the Thebans cauti- 
ouſly maintained their ground, and obliged the 
enemy to draw out their whole forces, in order 
to diſlodge them. Chabrias, waiting their ap- 
proach, commanded his to execute a new 
movement, which he had recently taught them 
for ſuch an emergency. ſupported their 
advanced bodies on their knee, extended 
their ſhields and ſpears, and thus firmly main- 
tained their ranks 4, Alarmed at the deter- 

| | mined 


* The words of Nepos, in Chabria, are better explained 
by reading. Qui vbnixo genu. ſcuio projetaque haſta im- 
petam excipere hoſtĩium docuii,” This a with the ſtatue 
of Chabrias in the Villa Borgheſe, whoſe ſingular attitude bas 

| given 
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CHAP,mined boldneſs of an unuſual array, which 

XXX. ſeemed to bid him defiance, with- 
crew his army from the capital, and contented 
himſelf with committing farther ravages on the 
country. 


Succeſs of In the ſkirmiſhes which ha after his 
retreat, the Thebans proved repeatedly victori- 
ous. He returned home, and continued at 

during the following , to be cured 
.of his wounds; where he ſuffered the mortify- 
ing reproaches of his adverſary Antalcidas, 
for teaching the Thebans to conquer.” The 


appointed g 
Theſpizz, was defeated and flain, with the 
part of the garriſon of that place. Pe- 
idas, with his own hand, killed the Spartan 
commander in the action at Tanagra; and in 
pitched battle of Tegyra, the Lacedzmo- 


the 
given ſo much trouble to antiquaries. Winkelmann conjec- 
ures ge ot to be the moſt ancient ſtatue in 
Rome, from the of the letters in the name Agaſias with 
which it is inſcribed. He obſerves, that it is erroneouſly 
to be a gladiator, fince the Greeks never honoured 
gladiators with ſuch monuments ; and the ftyle of the work - 
manſhip proves it more ancient than the introduction of that 
inhuman ſpectacle into Greece. 


fortunately diſcovered, b 
Hoc (the i 
fama celebratum ut illo ſtatu i I 
voluerit, quz publice ei ab Athenĩenſibus in foro conſtituta 
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nians, though ſuperior in number, were brokenCH AP. 
and put to flight; a diſgrace which, they re- XXX. 
flected with ſorrow, had never befallen them in —v— 
any former engagement. 


While the war was thus carried on by land, Naval fuc- 
the Athenians put to ſea, and gained the moſt 2 of the 
diſtinguiſhed advantages on their favourite ele- — 
ment. The Lacedzmonian fleet, of fixty fail, Olymp. 
commanded by Pollis, was ſhamefully defrated ci. 1. 
near the iſle of Naxos, by the ſkilful bravery of & C376 
Chabrias, who performed alternately, and with 

equal abilities, the duties of admiral and gene- 

ral 5. But the principal ſcene of action was the 


Ionian fea, where Timotheus $5 and Iphicrates 
ev 


where prevailed over the commanders 
who oppoſed them. The fleet of Sparta was 
totally ruined by the victors, who repeatedly ra- 
vaged the coaſts of Laconia 7, and laid under 
heavy contributions the iſlands of Corcyra, Za- 
cinthus, Leucadia, and Cephalenia. Even the 
iſles and cities more remote from the ſcene of 
this naval war, particularly the valuable iſland 
of Chios, and the important city of Byzantium, 
deſerted their involuntary connection with the 
declining fortune of Sparta, and once more ac- 
cepted the dangerous alliance of the Athe- 


Theſe hoſtile operations, which weakened, The 
without ſubduing, the ſpirit of the vanquiſhed, Gates 
were e in 
* otto:. - HY 
p. 577. I. xv. ci. 1. war. 

Corn. Nep. in vit Timoth. & Dinarch. adv. Demoſth. * 
Such was the good fortune of Timotheus, that the fatirical 
artiſts of the times painted him covered with a net, 

in which the cities and iſlands entangled and caught them» 

ſelves. Plutarch. de invid. & odio, 


7 Xenoph. 8. 
i 
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CHAP. were interru by the ſolicitations and bribes 

=, 1 of Perſia, who promoted 
ic tranquillity of Greece, that he 
me enjoy the — of its arms in cruſh- 
ing a new rebellion in Egypt. His emiſſaries 
met with equal ſucceſs in Athens and Sparta, 
which were alike weary of the war, the former 
having little more to hope, and the latter hav- 
ing every thing to fear, from its continuance. 
Many of the inferior ſtates, being implicitly go- 
verned by the reſolves of theſe powerful repub- 
lics, readily imitated their example. And fo 
precarious and miſerable was the condition of 
them all, in that diſorderly period, that about 
wenty thouſand men abandoned their homes 
and families, and followed the ſtandard of the 
Perfians. The merit of Iphicrates juſtly enti- 
tled him to the command of his countrymen, 
which was unanimouſly conferred on him. But 
the expedition produced nothing worthy of ſuch 
a general, who in a few months returned to 
Athens, diſguſted with the ignorant pride, and 
ſlothful timidity, of the Perfian commanders, 
who durſt not undertake any important enter- 


priſe, without receiving the flow inſtructions of 
a diſtant court 9. 


The The. Meanwhile the Thebans, who, elated 
bans raſe flow of unwonted proſperity, had — ai. 
Platza. arded the repreſentations of Artaxerxes, pro- 
2 fited of the tem diverſion made by the 
A. C. 374. Egyptian war, to reduce ſeveral inferior cities 

of Bœotia. The walls of Theſpiæ were raſed 

to the ground; Platza met with the ſame fate; 


and 


5 Corn. Nepos in Tphicrat. Diodorus, |. xv. ad Olym. 


C. U 
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and its inhabitants, after ſuffering the cruel- CH a p. 
leſt indignities, were driven into baniſnment. XXX. 
It might be expected that the unfortunate 
exiles ſhould have ſought refuge in Sparta, 

whoſe authority they had uniformly acknow- 
ledged, fince the diſhonourable peace of Antal- 

cidas. But ſo diſſimilar were the fluQtuating 
politics of Greece to the regular tranſacti- 

ons of modern times (governed by the lifeleſs 

but ſteady principle of intereſt), that the Platz- 

ans had recourſe to Athens, a city actually in al- 

liance with the people, by whom they had been 

ſo unjuſtly perſecuted. Their eloquence, their 

tears, the memory of paſt ſervices, and the pro- 

miſe of future gratitude, prevailed on the Athe- 

nian aſiembly, who kindly received them into 

the boſom of their republic, and expreſſed the 
warmeſt indignation againſt their inſolent op- 
preſſors 10. 


This affecting tranſaction threatened to de- Congreſs 
prive the Thebans of an ally, to whom they 1 
were in a great meaſure indebted for theic prol- — 
perity. Their ſubſequent conduct tended ſtill ation of 
farther to widen the breach. They marched Artax- 
troops into Phocis, with an intention to reduce 2 
that country. They heard with equal diſdain, 7 
the remonſtrances of their friends, and the A. C. 353. 
threats of their enemies. Their unuſual arro- 
gance totally alienated the Athenians, who 
ſeemed finally diſpoſed to conclude a laſting 
peace with Sparta, on the principles of the 

of Antalcidas, that their reſpective gar- 
riſons ſhouid be withdrawn from foreign parts, 


and the communities, ſmall as well as great, 
h | = 


1 Diodor. I. xv. ad Olymp. & Ifocrat. Orat. pro Plat, 
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CHAP. be permitted to enjoy the independent govern- 
XXX. ment of their own equitable laws. The intereſt 


ot the king of Perſia, who ſtill needed freſh 
ſupplies to carry on the E war, induced 
bim to employ his offices for promoti 
this ſpecious purpoſe; and a convention of 
the ſtates was ſummoned to Sparta, whither the 
Thebans deigned indeed to ſend a 

tive; but a ative, whoſe firmneſs and 

magnanimity were well fitted to ſuſtain and ele- 


vate the aſpiring mois of his republic. 


Epami- In effecting this us revolution which 

nondasap- gave freedom to Thebes, as well as in the mili- 

— tary operations, which i followed 

from that important event, the youthful merit of Pe- 
Thebes, lopidas had acquired the fame of 

valour, and conduct. The of his birth, 

and the generous uſe of his riches, increaſed 

the aſcendant due to his illuſtrious ſervices. 

Every external advantage, the manly grace of 

n the winning affability of his deport- 

ment, his ſuperior — | in the martial ex- 

_ erciſes ſo highly prized by the Greeks, and eſ- 

pecially by the Thebans, gained him the admi- 

ration of the multitude ; or, in other words, of 

the legiſlative aſſembly of his country. He had 

been ſueceſſively elected, during fix years, to 

the firſt dignity of the republic ; nor had the 

Thebans ever found reaſon to repent their 

choice 1. Yet in the , when 

they were required to appoint a deputy for the 

convention at Sparta (the moſt important c 

with which any citizen could be entruſted), 

Pelopidas, 


2 Plut. in Pelopid. 
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niſter whom they thought proper to employ. 


ſubordinate ſtation : yet every office he exer- 
ciſed, whether in the civil or military depart- 
ment, derived new luſtre from his perſonal dig- 
nity. His exterior accompliſhments were not 
inferior to thoſe of Pelopidas ; but he had 
learned from the philoſophy of Lyſis the Pytha- 
gorean, to prefer the mind to the body, merit 
to fame, and the rewards of virtue to the gifts 
. of fortune. He reſiſted the folicita- 
tions of his friends to deliver him from the ho. 
nourable poverty in which he was born; con- 
tinuing poor from taſte and choice, and juſtly 
delighting in a fituation, which is more favour- 
able, eſpecially in a democratical republic, to 
that freedom and independence of mind which 
wiſdom recommends as the greateſt good. Nor 
was he more careleſs of money than avaricious 
of time, which he continually dedicated to the 
ſtudy of learning and philoſophy, or employed 
in the exerciſe of public and private virtue. Yet 
to become uſeful he was not deſirous to be great. 
The ſame ſolicitude which others felt to obtain, 
Epaminondas ſhewed to avoid, the rous 
honours of his country. His ambituous tem- 
per would have been better fatisfied to direct, by 
a perſonal influence with the magiſtrates, the 
adminiſtration of government from the boſom 
of his beloved retirement '*, when the unani- 

| mous 


1 The conduct of Epaminondas coincides with, and con · 
= the account above given of the Pythagorcan philo- 
7. 


Pelopidas, with all his merit, was not the mi- HAP. 


es a. 
inondas, naturally his rival, but always His cha- 
his friend, had hitherto been contented with a rafter. 
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C H A Þ. mous voice of the citizens, and ſtill more the 
XXX. urgency of the times, called him to public life ; 
and ſuch was his contempt for the glory of a 


Confe- 
rence at 
Sparta. 


Olymp. 
cii. 1. 


A. C. 372. 


name, that had he lived in a leſs turbulent pe- 
riod, his exalted qualities, however admired 
by ſelect friends, would have probably remain- 
ed unknwn to his contemporaries and poſterity. 


Such was the man to whoſe abilities and elo- 
quence the Thebans committed the defence of 
their molt important intereſts in the general con- 
greſs of the Grecian ſtates. The Athenians 
ſent Antocles and Calliſtratus ; the firſt a ſub- 
tile '3, the ſecond an affecting orator 4. Ageſi- 
laus himſelf appeared on the part of Sparta. 
Matters were eaſily adjuſted between thoſe 
leading republics, who felt equal reſentment 
at the unhappy fate of Theſpiæ and Platæa. 
They lamented their mutual jealouſy, and un- 
fortunate ambition, which had occaſioned fo 
many bloody and deſtructive wars; and com- 
memorated the ſhort but glorious intervals of 
moderation and concord, which had tended ſo 
evidently to their own and the public felicity. 
Inſtructed by fatal experience, it was time for 
them to lay down their arms, and to allow that 
tranquillity to themſelves and to their neigh- 
bours, which was neceflary to heal the wounds 
of their common country. The peace could 
not be uſeful or permanent, unleſs it were eſta- 
bliſhed on the liberal principles of equality and 
freedom, to which all the Grecian communities 

| were 

7 


* Exig,icbue furap, I. vi. 

The pathetic pleading of Calliſtratus, for the citizens 
of Oropus firſt inſpired Demoſthenes with the ainbition of 
cdoquence. Plut. in Demoſth 
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were alike entitled by the treaty of Antalcidas. CH AP. 
It was propoſed, therefore, to renew that ſalu-— XXX. 
tary contract, which was accepted by the una- —v—L? 
nimous conſent of Athens, of Sparta, and of 

their reſpeQive confederates. 


Epaminondas s then ſtood up, offering to ſign Demands 
the in the name of the Bœotians. The of Epami- 
Athenians,” he took notice, © had ſigned for wondas. 
all the inhabitants of Attica ; the Spartans had 
ſigned not only for the cities of Laconia, but 
for their numerous allies in all the provinces of 
the Peloponneſus. Thebes was entitled to the 
fame prerogatives over her dependent cities, 
which had anciently acknowledged the power 
of her kings, and had recently ſubmitted to the 
arms of her citizens.” Ageſilaus, inſtead of 
anſwering directly a demand which could neither 
be granted with honour, nor denied with juſ- 
tice, aſked, in his turn, Whether it was the in- 
tention of the Thebans to admit, in terms of 
the treaty, the independence of Bœotia? Epa- 
minondas demanded, Whether it was the in- 
tention of Sparta to admit the 1 dence of 
Laconia ? Shall the Bœotians, faid the king, 
with emotion, be free? Whenever, re- 
plied Epaminondas with firmneſs, you re- 
ſtore freedom to the Lacedzmonians, the Meſ- 
ſemians, and the oppreſſed communities of Pe- 
loponneſus, whom, under the name of allies, 


you 
'5 The convention of Sparta is noticed by Xenophon, Dic- 
dorus, Plutarch, and Cornelius Nepos. The fictt writer is 


filent with regard to Epaminondas. Plutarch and Cornelius 
Nepos furniſh the hints which I have made uſe of in the text. 
It is not impoſlible that there were two conventions, at dif- 
ferent times, reſpecting the fame object. In that caſe Xe- 
nophon muſt have totally omitted one of them. 
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CHA F. you retain in an involuntary and rigorous ſer- 
XXX. vitude.“ 
—— 
He ad- Then turning to the deputies of the allies, he 
drefſes the repreſented to them the cruel mockery by which 
deputies they were inſulted. © Summoned to delibe- 
2 ab rate concerning the general freedom and inde- 
dence, they were called to ratify a peace, 
which, inſtead of eſtabliſhing theſe invaluable 
and facred rights, confirmed the ſtern tyranny 
of an imperious maſter.” That © the cities, 
ſmall and great ſhould be free, was the verbal 
condition of the treaty ; but its real drift and 
import was, that Thebes ſhould give freedom 
to Bceotia, and thereby weaken her own 
ſtrength, while Sparta kept in ſubjection the 
extenſive territories of her confederates, in 
whoſe name ſhe had ſigned that perſidious con- 
tract, and whoſe aſſiſtance ſhe expected, and 
could demand, towards giving it immediate ef- 
fect. If the allies perſiſted in their actual reſo- 
lution, they conſented to deſtroy the power of 
Thebes, which was the only bulwark to defend 
them againſt Spartan uſurpatĩion: they conſented 
to continue the payment of thoſe intolerable 
contributions with which they had long been 
oppreſſed; and to obey every idle ſummons to 
war, of which they chiefly ſuffered the fatigues 
and dangers, while the advantage and glory re- 
dounded to the Spartans alone. If they felt 
any reſpe& for the glorious name of their an- 
ceſtors; if they entertained any ſenſe of their 
own moſt precious intereſts, they would be fo 
little difpoſed to promote the reduQtion of 
Thebes, that they would imitate the auſpicious 
example of that ancient and noble city, which 
had acquired the dignity of independent go- 
; vernment, 
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vernment, not by inſcriptions '5 and treaties, c H AP. 
but by arms and valour. XXX. 


— 
The juſt remonſtrances of Epaminondas made perma- 


a deep impreſſion on the deputies. Ageſilaus, nent effect 
alarmed at its effect anſwered him in a ſtrain of bis te- 
very different from that deſpotic brevity "7 _— 
which the Spartans uſually affected. His ſpeech 
was long and eloquent. He reaſoned, prayed, 
threatened. The deputics were awed into ſub- 
miſhon, leſs perhaps by the force of his elo- 
quence, than by the terror of the Spartan ar- 
mies ready to take the field. But the words of 
Epaminondas ſunk deep into their hearts. They 
communicated, at their return, the powerful 
impreſſion to their conſtituents ; and its influ- 
ence was viſible in the field of Leuctra, and in 
the events which followed that memorable en- 


gagement. 


As the Grecian ſtates were _— — 
nt more unreſerved powers to their generals ons on 
— miniſters, than are allowed by the Draddice conduf, 
of modern times, we muſt be contented to doubt, 
whether, in this important negotiation, Epami- 
nondas acted merely by the extemporary im- 
pulſe of his own mind, or only executed, with 
boldneſs and dignity, the previous inſtructions 
of his republic. It is certain, that his refuſal 
to acknowledge the freedom of Bœotia, not 


only excluded Thebes from the treaty, but ex- 


poſed her to the immediate vengeance of the 
Oo confe- 


15 The public deeds and tranſactions of the Greeks were 
inſcribed on pillars of marble. Thucyd. & Xenoph. paſſim. 
* 22 wind Bp probably it was. rs 
him, that he compelled the Spartans to lengthen their 
monoſyllables. Plut. in Ageſil. 
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confederates ; and according to the received 


principles of modern policy, there 1s reaſon to 
accuſe both the prudence and the juſtice of the 
admired Theban; his prudence in provoking 
the ſtrength of a confederacy, with which the 
weakneſs of any ſingle republic ſeemed totally 
unable to contend, and his juſtice in denying to 


ſeveral communities of Bceotia their hereditary 


laws and government. Yet the conduct of 


minondas has never been expoſed to ſuch odi- 


ous reproaches, Succels juſtified his audacity 
and the Greeks, animated by an ambitious en- 
thuſiaſm to aggrandiſe their reſpective cities, 
were taught to dignify by the names of patriot- 
iſm and magnanimity, qualities which, in the 
ſober judgment of poſterity, would be degraded 
by very different appellations. There are rea- 
ſons, however, not merely ſpecious, by which 
Epaminondas might juſtify his conduct at an ĩm- 
partial bar. He could not be ignorant that 


Thebes, unaſſiſted and alone, was unable to 


cope with the general confederacy of Greece : 


but he knew that this confederacy would never 


exiſt but in words, ſince the jealouſy of ſeveral 
ſtates, and particularly of Athens, would be 
diſpoſed rather to commiſerate, than to increaſe, 
the calamities of a people at variance with 
Sparta '5, He perceived the effect of his ſpirit- 
ed remonſtrances on the moſt ſtedfaſt adherents 
of that republic; and contemplating the circum- 
ſtances of his country, and of the enemy, he 
found ſeveral motives of encouragement to the 
ſeemingly unequal conteſt. 

The 


:* Xenophon hints at this diſpoſition, 1. vi. p. 608. 


. % ¼²——˙•: ]]]. ⏑ ‚ ‚ ! vid ao. acts ao. ace —ũrL ane cw 
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The Spartans had been weakened by the de-CH AP. 
feQion and loſs of their dominions, and dejected XXX. 
by their unfortunate attempts to recover them. 4 
They had been deprived of their preſcriptive ho- juflißed 

nours, and had forſaken their — 5 max - by the 
ims. Their ancient and venerable laws had in tate of 
I meaſure ceaſed to govern them; and Span. 
the ſeeds of thoſe corruptions were already ſown, 
which have been cenſured by — and 
ſtateſmen with equal juſtice and ſeverity 8. 
Nor were they expoſed to the uſual —— 
_ of a degenerate people; the inſtitutions 
ycurgus formed one conſiſtent plan of le- 
2 which could not be partially obſerved 
2 partially neglected. While the ſubmiſſive 
diſciples of that extraordinary lawgiver remained 
fatished with their fimplicity of manners, their 
poverty, and their virtue, «+ had ſcarcely any 
other object in view, but to reſiſt the ſolicitati- 
ons of pleaſure, and to repel the encroachments 
of enemies, the law, which diſcouraged a com- 
mercial intercourſe with foreign nations, and 
which excluded ſt „ Whatever merit they 
might poſſeſs, from piring to the rank of citi- 
zens, was an eſtabliſhment ſtrictly conformable 
to the peculiar ſpirit of the Lacedzmonian con- 
ſtitution. But when Sparta abandoned the fim- 
Plicity of her primitive maxims, became ambi- 
tious, wealthy, triumphant, and almoſt conti- 
nually engaged in war, not as the means of de- 
fence, but as the inſtrument of power and con- 
queſt, confiſtency required that ſhe ſhould have 
laid aſide her pretenſions to thoſe exclufive ho- 
nours which ſhe no longer deſerved. When 
ſhe relinquiſhed the virtuous pre-eminence of 
Oo 2 her 


 Aciftot, Politic. I. i. c. G 
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CH A p. her anceſtors, the warlike inhabitants of Peto- 
XXX. ponneſus were not unworthy to be ranked with 


◻◻ ber citizens; and by admitting them to this ho- 


nour, ſne would have given them an intereſt in 
her victories, and rendered them willing 

of her danger. But, inſtead of adopting this 
generous policy, which poſſibly might have ren- 
dered her what Rome, with more wiſdom, in- 
deed, but not with more virtue or more bravery, 
afterwards became, the miſtreſs of the world, ſhe 
increaſed her pretenſions in proportion to the 
decline of her merit ; ſpurned the equality of a 
fœderal union, to which the Peloponneſians 
were entitled; deprived even the Lacedzmoni- 
ans of their juſt ſhare in the government, and 
concentrated all power and authority within the 
ſenate and afſembly of Sparta. A long courſe 
of almoſt uninterrupted hoſtilities had deprived 
her of the beſt half of her citizens, whoſe num- 
bers were continually diminiſhing, without the 
poſſibility of ever being repaired ; nor could it 
be difficuk to overthrow an empire which de- 
pended on the addreſs and bravery of about four 
thouſand warriors, the ſplendor of a great name, 
and the reluctant aſſiſtance of inſulted allies and 


oppreſſed ſubjects 18. 


The conſideration of theſe circumſtances, 
which could not fail to prevent themſelves to 


The condition of Sparta, repreſented 
taken from the hiſtory of the times in 
dorus, from Ariſtotle's Politics, |, ii, c. 9. 
Archidamus, and the Panathanaan Oration of Iſocrates. 
The laſt writer reduces the number of I 
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the ſagacity of Epaminondas, might have en-CHAP. 
couraged him to ſet the threats of his adverſa- XXX. 
ries at defiance, eſpecially when he reflected oe 
the actual condition of Thebes, whoſe civil and 
military inſtitutions had recently acquired new 

Ipirit and freſh vigour. 


The Thebans, with their ſubjects or neigh- Compared 
bours in Bœotia, had been long regarded as an wm hat 
unworthy and faithleſs race, with ſtrong bodies 
but ignoble fouls, and infamous among the 
Greeks, on account of their ancient alliance 
with Xerxes and the Barbarians. The divine 
genius of Pindar had not redeemed them from 
the character of a fluggiſh and heavy people, 
noted even to a proverb for ſtupidity . From 
the age of that inimitable writer, they appear, 
indeed, to have been little addicted to the pur- 
ſuit of mental excellence; but they uniformly 
continued to cultivate, with peculiar care, the 
gymnaſtic exerciſes, which gave the addreſs and 
dexterity of art to the ponderous ſtrength of 
their gigantic members. To acquire renown in 
war, ſuch people only wanted that fpark of 
etherial fire which is kindled by a generous 
emulation. The tyranny of Sparta firſt animated 
their inactive languor. Having ſpurned an op- 
preſſive yoke, they boldly maintained their free- 
dom; and, in the exerciſe of defenſive war, 
gained many honourable trophies over enemies 
who had long deſpiſed them. Succeſs enlivened 
their hopes, inflamed their ambition, and gave 
a certain elevation to their national character, 
which rendered them as ambitious of war and 
victory, as they had formerly been anxious for 


peace 
” Baotum in craſſo jurares are natum. Hor. Epiſt. i. I. 14. 


— 
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CHAP. peace and preſervation. They had introduced 
XXX a ſevere ſyſtem of military diſcipline ; they had 
—Y- conſiderably improved the arms and exerciſe of 
cavalry ; they had adopted various modes of 
arranging their forces in order of battle, ſuperior 
to thoſe practiſed by their neighboùrs. Emula- 
tion, ardour, mutual eſteem, and that ſpirit of 
combination, which often prevails in turbulent 
and diſtracted times, had united a conſiderable 
number of their citizens in the cloſeſt engage- 
ments, and inſpired them with the generous re- 
ſolution of braving every danger in defence of 
each other. This affociation originally confiſted 
of about three hundred men, 1n the prime of 
life, and of tried fidelity, and commanded by 
Pelonidas, the glorious reſtorer of his country's 
freedom. From the inviolable ſanctity of their 
friendſhip, they were called the Sacred Band, 
and their valour was as permanent as their 
friendſhip. During a long ſucceſſion of years, 
they proved victorious wherever they fought ; 
and at length fell together, with immortal glory, 
in the field of Chæronæa, with the fall of 
Thebes, of Athens, and of Greece. Such, in 
general, were the circumſtances and condition 
of thoſe rival republics , when they were en- 
couraged by their reſpective chiefs to decide 
their pretenſions by the event of a battle. 


Cleom- In the interval of ſeveral months, between 
— in- the congreſs at Sparta and the invaſion of Bœo- 
Baia tia, Ageſilaus and his ſon Archidamus collected 
Olymp. the domeſtic ſtrength of their republic, and 
cii. 2. ſummoned the tardy aid of their confederates. 
A.C. 371. Sickneſs prevented the Spartan king from taking 


the 


* Plut, in Pelopid. v. 11. p. 355—366- 


— 
PII 
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the field in perſon ; but his advice prevailed H Ap. 
with the Ephori and ſenate, to command his XXX. 
colleague Cleombrotus (who, in the former 
year, had conducted a confiderable body of 

troops into Phocis, in order to repel the The- 

bans from that country), to march without de- 

lay into the hoſtile territory, with affurance of 

being ſpeedily joined by a powerful reinforce- 

ment. The rendezvous was appointed in the The Spar- 
plain of Leuctra, which ſurrounded an obſcure lang and 
village of the ſame name, ſituate on the Bœotian —_— 
frontier, almoſt at the equal diſtance of ten afgemble 
miles from the fea and from Platæa. The in the 
plain was encompaſſed on all ſides by the lofty plain of 
ridges of Helicon, Cithzron, and Cynoce- 
phalz ; and the village was hitherto remarkable 

only for the tomb of two 'Theban damſels, the 
daughters of Scedaſus, who had been violated 

by the brutality of three Spartan youths. The 
diſhonoured females had ended their diſgrace 

by a voluntary death; and the afflicted father 

had imitated the example of their deſpair, after 
imploring vengeance in vain from gods and 

men 22, | 


The Spartans and their confederates joined The The- 

forces in this neighbourhood, after repelling a bans en- 

few Theban detachments which guarded the Pn 

defiles of Mount Helicon. Their army amounted — | 

to twenty-four thouſand foot, and fixteen hun- moun- 

dred horſe. The Thebans could not muſter tains. 

half that ſtrength, after aſſembling all their 

troops, which had been ſcattered over the fron- 

tier, in order to oppoſe the deſultory irruptions 

of the enemy. Their cavalry, however, nearly 
equalled 


** Xenoph. P. 595- 
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CH AP. <qualled thoſe of the Spartans in number, and 
XXX. far excelled them in diſcipline and in valour. 
—— Epaminondas exhorted them to march, and re- 
pel the invaders, if they would prevent the de- 

fection of Bœotia, and avoid the dangers and 
diſgrace of a fiege. They readily obeyed, and 
proceeded to the neighbouring mountains, on 

which having encamped, they obtained a com- 
manding view of the forces in the plain. 


Proceed- Having heard an account of the ſuperior num- 
ings of hers of the enemy, the Thebans ſtill determined 
— Gs give them battle. But as the eyes are the 
fore the moſt timorous of the ſenſes, they were ſeized 
battle. with terror and conſternation at beholding the 
maſly extent of the Spartan camp. Several of 

the colleagues of Epaminondas (for he had no 

fewer than fix) were averſe to an engagement, 
ſtrongly diſſuading the general from this dange- 
rous meaſure, and artfully increafing the panic 
of the troops, by recounting many ſiniſter omens 
and prodigies. The magnanimous chief op- 
poſed the dangerous torrent of ſuperſtitious ter- 
ror, by a verſe of Homer *3, importing, that to 
men engaged in the pious duty of defending 
their country, no particular indication was ne- 
ceſſary of the favourable will of Heaven, ſince 
they were immediately employed in a ſervice pe- 
culiarly agreeable to the gods. At the fame 
time, he counteracted the dejection of their 
imaginary fears, by encouragements equally 
chimerical. It was circulated, by his contri- 
vance, that the Theban temples had opened of 
their own accord, in conſequence of which the 
prieſteſſes had announced a victory; that the 
armour 
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armour of Hercules, repoſited in the Cadmæa, CH a p. 
had ſuddenly diſappeared, as if that invincible XXX. 
hero in perſon had gone to battle in defence o. 
his Theban countrymen ; above all, an ancient 
oracle was carefully handed about, denouncing 

defeat and ruin to the Spartans near the indig- 

' nant tomb of the daughters of Scedaſus. Theſe 
artifices gained the multitude, while arguments 

more rational prevailed with their leaders, of 

whom the majority at length ranged themſelves 

on the fide of the general. 


Before conducting them to battle, Epaminon- His mag- 
das diſplayed his confidence of victory, by per- — <4 
mitting all thoſe to retire, who either diſapproved p for- 
his cauſe, or were averſe to ſhare his danger; a tune. 
permiſhon which the Theſpians firſt thought 

to embrace. The unwarlike crowd of 
attendants, whoſe ſervices were uſeleſs in time 
of action, gradually ſeized the ſame opportunity 
to leave the camp. The ſwelling multitude ap- 
peared as a ſecond army to the Spaztans, who 
ſent a powerful detachment to oppoſe them. 
The fear of being cut off by the enemy threw | 
them back on the Thebans, whoſe hopes were 
enlivened by the unexpected return of ſuch a 
coniiderable reinforcement. Thus encouraged, 
they determined unanimouſly to ſtand by their 
admired chief, and either to defend their coun- 
try, or to periſh in the attempt ; and the ardour 
ot the troops equalling the {kill of the general, 
both united rendered them invincibie. 


Cleombrotus had diſpoſed his forces in the Diſpof- 
form of a creſcent, according to an ancient and tion of the 
favourite practice of the Spartans. His cavalry ſolcer on 
were poſted in ſquadrons along the fropt of rhe — 


right 
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CHAP. right wing, where he commanded in perſon. 
XXX. The allies compoſed the left wing, conducted by 
—— Archidamus. The Theban general, perceiving 


this diſpoſition, and ſenſible that the iſſue of the 
battle would chiefly depend on the domeſtic 
troops of Sparta, determined to charge vigo- 
rouſly with his left, in order to ſeize or d 
the perſon of Cleombrotus ; thinking that ſhoul 
this deſign ſucceed, the Spartans muſt be dif- 
couraged and repelled ; and that even the at- 
tempt muſt occaſion great diſorder in their 
ranks, as the braveſt would haſten from 


every 
quarter, to defend the facred perſon of their 


king. Having reſolved, therefore, to commit 
the fortune of the day to the bravery of the left 
diviſion of his forces, he ſtrengthened it with 
the choice of his heavy-armed men, whom he 
drew up fiſty deep. The cavalry were placed 
in the van, to oppoſe the Spartan horſe, whom 
they excelled in experience and valour. Pelo- 
pidas, with the Sacred Band, flanked the whole 
on the left ; and deeming no particular ſtation 
worthy of their proweſs, they were prepared to 
appear in every tumult of the field, whither they 
might be called, cither by an opportunity of 
ſucceſs, or by the proſpect of diſtinguiſhed dan- 
r. The principal inconvenience to which the 
bans were expoſed, in advancing to the 
charge, was that of being ſurrounded by the 
wide-extended arms of the creſcent. 
This danger the general foreſaw; and in order 
to prevent it, he ſpread out his right wing, of 
which the files had only fix men in depth, and 
the ranks proceeding in an oblique line, di- 
verged the farther from the enemy, in propor- 
tion as they extended in length. 5 

' 
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The action with- the cavalry, which, CHAP. 
on L ide, r 41 * ſuch XXX. 
horſes as were or ure by the richer FP 
citizens in time * os which, being an — 
une qual match for the diſciplined valour of the Olymp. 
Thebans, were ſpeedily broken, and thrown cii. 2. 
back on the infantry. Their repulſe and rout A. C. 37% 
occaſioned confiderable diforder in the Lacedz- 
monian ranks, which was greatly heightened by 
the impetuous onſet of the Sacred Band. Epa- 
minondas availed himſelf of this momentary 
conſuſion, to perform one of thoſe rapid evolu. 
tions which commonly decide the fortune of 
battles. He formed his ſtrongeſt, but leaſt nu- 
merous diviſion into a compact wedge, with a 
ſharp point, and with ſpreading flanks ; expect- 
ing that the Lacedzmonians, as ſoon as they 
had recovered their ranks, would attack the 
weaker and more extended part of his army, 
which, from the oblique arrangement in which 
it had been originally drawn up, ſeemed pre- 
ed for a retreat. The event anſwered his ex- 
pectation. While the Lacedzmonians advanced 
againſt his right wing, where they found little 
or no reſiſtance, he ruſhed forward with his 
left ; and darting like the beak of a galley *4 
on the flank of the enemy, bore down every 
thing before him, until he arrived near the poſt 
occupied by Cleombrotus. The urgency of the 
danger recalled to their ancient principles the 
degenerate diſciples of Lycurgus. The braveſt 
warriors flew from every quarter to the aſſiſtance 
of their prince, covered him with their ſhields, 
and defended him with their ſwords and lances. 

Their 


** Xenophon employs this expreſſion on a ſimilar occafion, 
in relating the battle of Mantinza. | 
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CHA p. Their impetuous valour reſiſted the intrepid pro- 
XXX. greſs of the Thebans, till the Spartan horſemen, 
bo attended the perſon of Cleombrotus, were 
totally cut off, and the king himſelf, pierced with 
many wounds, fell on the breathleſs or expiring 
bodies of his generous defenders. The fall of 
the chief gave new to the battle. I 
reſentment, and deſpair, by turns agitated the 
. According to the ſuperſtitious ideas of 
paganiſm, the death of their king a to 
them a ſlight misfortune, com with the diſ- 
graceful impiety of committing his mangled re- 
mains to the inſults of an enemy. To prevent 
this abomination, they exerted their utmoſt va- 
lour, and their ſtrenuous efforts were ſucceſsful. 
But they could not obtain any further advantage. 
Epaminondas was careful to fortify his ranks, and 
to maintain his order of battle ; and the firmneſs 
and rapidity of his regular aſſault gained a com- 
plete and deciſive victory over the deſperate re- 
ſiſtance of broken troops. The principal ſtrength 
of the allies had hitherto remained inactive, un- 
willing raſhly to engage in a battle, the motives 
of which they had never heartily approved. The 
defeat of the Lacedzmonians, and the death of 
Cleombrotus, decided their wavering irrefolution. 
They determined, almoſt with one accord, to de- 
cline the en t; their retreat was effected 
with the loſs of about two thouſand men; and the 
Thebans remained ſole maſters of the field 28. 


The Spar- The care of burying the dead, and the fear of 
2 reducing the enemy to deſpair, ſeem to have pre- 
rm * * * 

o non vented Epaminondas from purſuing the vanquiſh- 


their dead. ed to their camp; which, as it was ſtrongly = 


* Zenoph, p. 596, & ſeqq. & Plut. vol. ii. p. 366, & ſeqq. 
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fied, could not be taken without great ſlaughter © H Ap. 


of the aſſailants. When the Lacedzmonians had 


aſſembled within the defence of their ditch and 


rampart, their ſecurity from immediate danger 
allowed them time to reflect with aſtoniſhment 
and ſorrow on the humiliating conſequences of 
their recent diſaſter. Whether they conſidered 
the number of the ſlain, or reflected on the mor- 
tifying loſs of national honour, it was eaſy for 
them to perceive, that, on no former occaſion, 
the glory of their country had ever received ſuch 
a fatal wound. Many declared their 
diſgrace too heavy to be borne; that they never 
would permit their ancient laurels to be buried un- 
der a Theban trophy ; and that, inſtead of crav- 
ing their dead under the protection of a treaty 
(which would be acknowledging their defeat), 
they were determined to return into the field, and 
to recover them by force of arms. This manly, 
but dangerous reſolution, was condemned in the 
council of war, by the officers of moſt experience 
and authority. They obſerved, that of ſeven 
hundred Spartans who fought in the engagement, 
four hundred had fallen ; that the Lacedzmonians 
had loſt one thouſand, and the allies two thouſand 
ſix hundred. Their army indeed ſtill outnum- 
bered that of the enemy ; but their domeſtic forces 
formed ſcarcely the tenth part of their ſtrength, 
nor could they repoſe any confidence in the forced 
aſſiſtance of their reluctant confederates, who, 
emboldened by the misfortunes of Sparta declared 
their unwillingneſs to renew the battle, and 
ſcarcely concealed their ſatisfaction at the humili- 
ation and diſgrace of that haughty and tyrannical 
republic. Yielding, therefore, to the neceſſity of 
this miſerable juncture, the Spartans ſent a herald 


to 
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CHAP. to crave their dead, and to acknowledge the vic- 
XXX. tory of the Thebans 26. 
—ͤ — 


News of Before they found it convenient to return home, 
the defeat the fatal tidings had reached their capital ; and, 
2 — this memorable occaſion, the Spartans exhibit- 
— ed that ſtriking peculiarity of behaviour, which 
naturally reſulted from the inſtitutions of Lycur- 

. Availing himſelf of the extraordinary re- 

ſpect which uncultivated nations beſtow on mili- 

tary courage, in preference to all other virtues 

and accompliſhments, that legiſlator allowed to 

the man who had loſt his defenſive armour, or 

who had fled in the day of battle, but one me- 
lancholy alternative, more dreadful than death to 

a generous mind. The unfortunate foldier was 

either driven into perpetual baniſhment, and ſub- 

jected to every indignity, which, in a rude age, 

would naturally be inflicted by the reſentment of 
neighbouring and hoſtile tribes ; or, if he ſubmit- 

red to remain at home, he was excluded from the 

public afſemblies, from every office of power or 
honour, from the protection of the laws, and al- 

moſt from the ſociety of men, without the ſhadow 

of a hope ever to amend his condition. The in- 

fluence of this ſtern law, which ſeems to have 

been forgotten in the field of Leuctra, was illuſ- 

trated in a very ſtriking manner, after that unfor- 

tunate battle, | 


Singular The meſſenger of bad news arrived, while the 
Spartans, according to annual cuftom, were cele- 
brating in the month of July, the gymnaſtic and 
on that Muſical entertainments, and invoking Heaven to 
occaſion, Preſerve the fruits of the approaching autumn. 
ing introduced to the Ephori, he informed 

them 


*6 Xenoph, & Plut. ibid. 
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them of the public diſaſter. Theſe magiſtrates c HA p. 
commanded the feſtival to proceed ; lending, XXX. 
however, to each family a liſt of the warriors "V 
whom it had loſt, and enjoining the women to 
abſtain from unavailing lamentations. Next 
day, the fathers and other relations of ſuch as 
had periſhed in the field of battle, appeared in 
the public places dreſſed in their gayeſt attire, 
ſaluting and congratulating each other on the 
bravery of their brethren or children. But the 
kinſmen of thoſe who had ſaved themſelves by a 
ſhameful flight, either remained at home, 
brooding in filence over their domeſtic affliction, 
or, if they ventured abroad, diſcovered every 
ſymptom of unutterable anguiſh and deſpair. 
Their perſons were ſha y neglected, their 
nts rent, their arms folded, their eyes 
immoveably on the ground; expecting, 
in humble reſignation, the ſentence of eternal 
ignominy ready to be denounced by the magiſ- 
trate againſt the un cauſes of their ſor 
row *7, But, on this critical emergency, the 
rigour of the Spartan diſcipline was miti 
by Ageſilaus, whom the number and rank of 
the criminals deterred from inflitting on them 
the merited puniſhment. He endeavoured to Decifion 
_ atone for abandoning the ſpirit of the laws, by of Ageſi- 
what may appear a very puerile ient ; -eftiog 
Let us ſuppoſe,” faid he, © the facred inſti- he van- 
tutions of Lycurgus to have ſlept during one quiſhed in 
unfortunate day, but henceforth let them re- the field 
ſume their wonted vigour and activity:“ a ſen- 1 
tence extravagantly praiſed by many writers, as 
preſerving the authority of the laws, while it 


ſpared 
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ſpared the lives of the citizens. But as, on the 
one hand, we cannot diſcover the admired ſaga- 
city of Ageſilaus in diſpenſing this act of lenity, 
fo, on the other, we cannot condemn as impru- 
dent the act itfelf, which the preſent circum- 


ſtances of his country rendered not only expe- 


dient, but neceſſary. If Sparta had been the 


populous capital of an extenſive territory, the 
lives of three hundred citizens might, perhaps, 
have been uſefully ſacrificed to the honour of 
military diſcipline. But a community exceed- 
ingly ſmall, and actually weakened by the loſs 
of four hundred members, could ſcarcely have 
ſurvived another blow equally deſtructive. No 
diſtant proſpect of advantage, therefore, could 
have juſtified ſuch an ſeverity. 


When the intelligence was diffuſed over 
Greece, that the Thebans with the loſs of only 
three hundred men, had raiſed an immortal 
trophy over the ſtrength and renown of Sparta, 
the i of this event became every where 
conſpicuous. 'The defire, and hope, of a revo- 


lution in public affairs, filled the Peloponneſus 


with agitation and tumult. Eleans, Arcadians, 
and Argives, every people who had been influ- 
enced by Spartan councils, or intimidated by 
Spartan power, openly aſpired at independence. 
The leſs confiderable ſtates expected to remain 
thenceforth unmoleſted, no longer paying con- 
tributions, nor obeying every idle ſummons to 
war. The more powerful republics breathed 
hatred and revenge, and gloricd in an opportu- 
nity of taking vengeance on the proud ſenators 
of Sparta, for the calamities which they had ſo 
often inflicted on their neighbours. 


But 
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But amidſt this ferment, and while CH A p. 
every other people were guided rather by their XXX. 
paſſions and animoſities, than by the principles ASS 
of juſtice or ſound policy, the Athenians ex- — 
hibited an illuſtrious example of political mode tion of 
ration 28. Immediately after the battle of Leuc- Athens. 
tra, a Theban herald, adorned with the em- 
blems of peace and victory, had been diſpatched 
to Athens, in order to relate the particulars of 
the engagement, and to invite the Athenians to 
an offenſive alliance againſt a republic, which 
had ever proved the moſt dangerous, as well as 
the moſt inveterate enemy of their country. But 
the aſſembly of Athens, governed by the mag- 

nanimity, or rather by the prudence, of Timo- 
theus and Iphicrates, determined to humble 
their rivals, not to deſtroy them. 


The ancient and illuſtrious merit of the Spar- View: of 
tans, their important ſervices during the Per- _ * 
ſian war, and the fame of their laws and diſci- E= 
pline, which ſtill rendered them a reſpectable 
branch of the Grecian confederacy, might have 
a conſiderable influence in producing this re- 
ſolution. But it chiefly proceeded from a jea- 
louſy of the growing power of Thebes, the ſitu- 
ation of whoſe territories might ſoon render her 
a more formidable o to Athens, than 
even Sparta herſelf. This political conſideration 
for once prevailed over a deep-rooted national 

 antipathy. The Theban herald was not re- 
ceived with reſpect, nor even with decency. 
He was not entertained in public, according to 
the eſtabliſhed hoſpitality of the Greeks ; and 
although the ſenate of the Five Hundred (who 
Vor. II. | ns uſually 


24 Xenoph. p. 598. 
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CH A P, uſually anſwered foreign ambaſſadors) was then 
XXX. afſembled in the citadel, he was allowed to re- 
——— turn home without receiving the ſmalleſt ſatis- 
fraction on the ſubject of his demand. But the 
Athenians, though unwilling to ſecond the re- 
ſentment, and promote the proſperity of Thebes, 
prepared to derive every poſſible advantage 
from the misfortunes and diſtreſs of Sparta. 
Convinced that the inhabitants of Pe us 
would no longer be inclined to follow her 
ſtandard, and ſhare her danger and adverſity, 
ny eagerly ſeized the rtunity of deliver- 
them for ever from her yoke ; and, leſt any 

a er people might attain the rank which the 
Spartans once held, and raife their own im- 
portance on the ruins of public freedom, am- 
baſſadors were ſent ſucceſlively to the ſeveral 
cities, requiring their reſpective compliance 
with the treaty of Antalcidas. Againſt fuch as 
rejected this overture, war was denounced in 
the name of Athens and her allies; which 
was declaring to all Greece, that the battle of 
Leuctra had put the balance of power in her 
hands, and that ſhe had determined to check 


the ambition of every * whoſe views were 
too aſpiring *9. 


The The- Diſappointed of the afiflnce of Athens, th the 
bans court Thebans had recourſe to an ally not leſs 

— ful. The extenſive and fertile territory The. 
aſon of faly, which had been fo long weakened by di- 
E viſion, was fortunately united under the go- 
vernment of Jaſon of a man whoſe abi- 
lities and enterpriſing ambition ſcemed deſtined 
to change the face of the ancient world 39. To 


the 
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the native virtues of hoſpitality and magnifi- 
cence, which peculiarly diſtinguiſhed his coun- 
try, Jaſon added indefatigable labour, and in- 
vincible courage, with a mind capable to con- 
ccive the loftieſt deſigns, and a character ready 
to promote them 1 meaneſt artifices 31. His 
family deſcended from the ancient kings of the 
heroic ages, and formed the wealthieſt houſe in 
Pherz, which had already attained conſiderable 
pre-eminence over the neighbouring cities of 
Theſſaly. By contrivances extremely unworthy 
of that eſs to which they frequently con- 
duct, Jaſon deceived his brothers and kinſmen, 
and appropriated almoſt the ſole uſe of his do- 
meſtic opulence. With this he hired a well-ap- 
22 body of mercenaries, by whoſe aſſiſtance 

e acquired greater authority in Pheræ, than 
any former general or king had ever enjoyed *. 
But the government of a ſingle city could not 
fatisfy his aſpiring mind. By ſtratagem, by ſur- 
priſe, or by force, he extended his dominion 
over the richeſt parts of Theflaly; and was 
ready to graſp the whole, when his deſigns were 
obſtructed by the powerful oppoſition of Po- 
lydamas the Pharſalian 33. 


Next to Pherz and Larifla, Pharſalus was the 
largeſt and moſt flouriſhing city in that northern 
diviſion of Greece. But the inhabitants, diſ- 
trated by factions, exhauſted their ſtrength in 
civil diſcord and ſedition, until a ray of wiſdom 
iuminating both parties, they committed their 
differences, and themſelves, to the. probity 
| Pp 2 and 


3t Polyzn. 
32 Plut. Polit. & 
33 Xenoph. ibid. 
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patriotiſm of Polydamas, which were equally 


XXX. reſpected at home and abroad. For ſeveral 
years Polydamas commanded the citadel, and 


Confer- 
ence be- 
tween 
them. 


adminiſtered juſtice and the finances with ſuch 
diligence and fidelity, as might reaſonably have 


_ entitled him to the glorious appellation of 


Father of his country. He firmly oppoſed 
1 E = 
as t Open gns, W eagerl 
ſolicited his friendſhip by every motive that 
could actuatea mind of leſs determined inte- 
grity. 

At a conference which was held between 


them at Pharſalus, where Jaſon had come 


alone 
and unattended, the better to gain the confi- 
dence of a generous adverſary, the Pherzan 
diſplayed the magnitude of his power and re- 
ſources, which it ſeemed impoſſible for the 
weakneſs of Pharſalus to reſiſt; and | 
that, on ſurrendering the citadel of that place, 
which muſt otherwiſe ſoon yield to force, 
Polydamas ſhould enjoy in Theflaly the ſe- 
cond rank after himſelf ; that he would regard 
him as his friend and - Nor could 
there remain a doubt that their united labours 
might raiſe their common country to that 
ſtation in Greece which it had been long en- 
titled to hold. That the 1 21 the 
neighbouring ſtates er 
which forced themſelves irrefiſtibly on his mind, 
when he conſidered the natural advantages of 
Theſſaly, the fertility of the ſoil, the ſwiftneſs 
of the horſes, the diſciplined bravery and martial 
ardour of the inhabitants, with whom no nation 
in Europe, or in Aſia, was capable to contend. 


Polydamas 
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Polydamas heard with pleaſure the praiſes ale Ar. 


his native land, and admired the magnanimity 


of Jaſon. But he obſerved, that his fellow-ci- — 


tizens had honoured him with a truſt which it — 


was impoſhble for him ever to betray ; and that ty of Po- 


their community ſtill enjoyed the alliance of lydamas. 


from which the neighbouring cities had 
revolted. That he was determined to demand 
the protection of that republic; and if the La- 
cedzmonians were willing and able to afford 
him any effeQtual aſſiſtance, he would defend 

fs bit am ity the walls of Pharſalus. 
BT bis integrity and patriotiſm, 
which, he declared, inſpired him with the 
warmer defire to obtain the friendſhip of ſuch an 
iluſtrious character. 


Soon afterwards Polydamas went to Sparta, Jaſon de- 


and 


es not 2 to under- 


bring _ on themſelves, and ruin on 
confederates. The Lacedzmonians were 
engaged in in the Theban war, which had 
hitherto carried on unſucceſsfully. They 
y declined, therefore, the invitation of 
olydamas ; who, returning to Theflaly, held 

conference with laben. He ſtill refu- 
to ſurrender the Gta but promiſed to 
his beſt endeavours for making the Pharſa- 
ſubmit of their own accord; and offered 
his only fon as a pledge of his fidelity. Jaſon 
accepted the offer, and, by the influence of 
Polydamas, was ſoon afterwards declared cap- 
tain» 


: - Clared 
propoſed his demand in the council; ex header of 


e 
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C H A Þ. tain- general of Pharſalus, and all Theflaly ; 


XXX. modeſt appellation, under which he enjoyed the 


——> full extent of royal power 34. 


His admi- He began his reign by adjuſting, with equity 

rable oif- and preciſion, the proportion of taxes, and the 

— contingent of troops, to be raiſed by the ſeveral 
cities in his dominions. The new levies, added 
to his ſtanding army of mercenaries, amounted 
to eight thouſand horſe, twenty thouſand heavy- 
armed foot, and ſuch a body of targeteers, as 
no nation of antiquity could match 35. But 
numbers formed the leaſt advantageous diſtinc- 
tion of the army of Jaſon. Every day he exer- 
ciſed his troops in perſon ; diſpenſed rewards 
and puniſhments ; caſniered the flothful and ef- 
feminate; bonoured the brave and diligent with 
double, and ſometimes treble pay, with large 
donatives in money, and with ſuch other pre- 
ſents as peculiarly ſuited their reſpective taſtes. 
By this judicious plan of military adminiſtration 
the ſoldiers of Jaſon became alike attached to 
their duty, and to the perſon of their general, 
whoſe ſtandard they were ready to _—_ into 
any part of the world 36. 


— He began his military o by ſubduing 
the Dryopes 37, the 7 and the other 
ſmall but warlike tribes, inhabiting the long 
and intricate chain of mounts Oeta and Pindus, 
which form the ſouthern frontier of Theflaly. 
Then turning northwards, he ſtruck terror into 


Macedon, 


” _ c. 1, & ſeqq. & Diodor. Sicul. L 
av. Þ. 4 | 
3s Xenophon expreſſes it more ſtrongly ; THArarer ys pop 


„ ————_—_— p- 600. 


Suabo, . viii. p. 299. 
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Macedon, and compelled Amyntas to become HA p. 


his ally, and moſt probably his tributary. Thus 
fortified on both ſides, he retaliated the inroads 
of the Phocians, who had long profited of the 
diviſions, and inſulted the weakneſs, of his 
country ; and by conquering the ſmall and un- 
cultivated diſtri of Epirus, which then formed 
a barbarous principality under Alcetas 35, an an- 
ceſtor of the renowned Pyrrhus, he extended 
the dominion of Theflaly from the Ægean to 
the Ionian ſea, and encompaſſed, as with a belt, 
the utmoſt breadth of the Grecian republics. 


It cannot be doubted that the ſubjugation, or 


XXX. 
— — 


His views 


at leaſt the command of thoſe immortal com- on Greece. 


monwealths, was the aim of the Theſſalian 
prince, who declared to his friends, that he ex- 
» by the aſſiſtance of Greece, to imitate 
the glorious example of Cyrus and Ageſilaus, 
and to effect, by the united ſtrength of the con- 
federacy, what theſe had nearly accom- 
pliſhed by a body of ten or twelve thouſand ſol- 
diers 39, While the Spartans, however, pre- 
ſerved their long-boaſted pre-eminence, and 
regarded it as their hereditary and unalienable 
right to conduct their confederates to war, Ja- 
ſon could not hope to attain the principal com- 
mand in an Aſiatic dition. As the natural 
enemy of that haughty people, he rejoiced in 
their unproſperous war againſt the Thebans; 

nor 


2 In ſpeaking of Arrybas (the fon of Alcetas, and the 


P of hus), who received his education at 
thens, Juſtin ſays; * Quanto doQtior majoribus ſuis, tanto 


et gratior populo fuit. Primus itaque leges & ſenatum an- 
nuoſque magiſtratds & republicz formam compoſuit. Et ut a 
Pyrrho ſedes, fic vita cultior populo ab Arryba ftatuta,” 

39 Xenoph. p. 600. 
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CHAP. nor could he receive ſmall ſatisfaction from be- 

XXX. holding the ſouthern ſtates of Greece engaged 

—— in perpetual warfare, while he himſelf main- 

tained a reſpected neutrality, and watched the 

firſt favourable occaſion of interfering, with de- 

cifive effect, in the final ſettlement of that 
country. | 

His alli» He ſeldom ventured indeed into the Pelopon- 

Thctcs, neſus: but in order to examine matters more 

nearly, he undertook, upon very extraordinary 

pretences, ſeveral journies to Athens and 

Thebes. From policy, and perhaps from incli- 

nation, he had formed an intimate connection 

with the moſt diſtinguiſhed characters of thoſe 

republics, and particularly with Pelopidas and 

Timotheus. The latter, after ſerving his coun- 

try with equal glory and ſucceſs, was, according 

to the uſual fortune of Athenian commanders, 

expoſed to a cruel perſecution of his rivals and 

enemies, which endangered his honour and his 

life. On the day of trial the admirers and 

friends of that great man appeared in the Athe- 

nian afiembly, in order to. intercede with his 

judges ; an among the reſt Jaſon, habited in 

the robe of a ſuppliant, humbly ſoliciting the 

releaſe of Timotheus, from a people who would 

not probably have denied a much greater fa- 

vour to the fimple recommendation of ſo pow- 

erful a prince 49. In a viſit to Thebes he en- 

deavoured to gain or ſecure the attachment of 

Epaminondas, by large preſents and promiſes ; 

but the illuſtrious Theban, whoſe independent 

and honourable poverty had rejected the aſſiſt- 

ance of his friends and feliow-citizens, ſpurned 

with 


** Demoſthenes & Cornel. Nepos in Timoth, 
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with diſdain the inſolent generoſity of a ſtran-CHa p. 
ger . Yet, by the intervention of Pelopidas, XXX. 

| Jaſon contracted an engagement of hoſpitality ""— 
with the Thebans, in conſequence of which he 

was invited to join their arms, after their me- 
morable victory at Leuctra. 


The Theſſalian prince accepted the invitation, Rapidity 

though his deſigns reſpecting Greece were not ot bis 
yet ripe for execution. He was actually __—— 
gaged in war with the Phocians, of which, 
whatever might be the pretence, the real object 
was to obtain the ſuperintendence of the Del- 
Phic oracle, and the adminiſtration of the facred 
treaſure. To avoid marching through a hoſtile 
territory, he ordered his gallies to be equipped, 
as if he had intended to proceed by ſea to the 
coaſt of Bœotia. His naval preparations amuſed 
the attention of the Phocians, while Jaſon en- 
tered their country with a body of two thou- 
ſand light horſe, and advanced with ſuch ra- 
pidity that he was every where the firſt meſſen- 
ger of his own arrival. 


By this unuſual celerity, he, without encoun- His views 
tering any obſtacle, joined the army of the The- in medii 
bans, who were encamped in the neigbourhood . 
of Leuctra, at no great diſtance from the ene- tween 
my. Inſtead of an auxiliary, Jaſon thought it Thebes 
more ſuitable to his intereſt to act the part of a and 
mediator. He exhorted the Thebans to reſt Parts. 
ſatisfied with the advantages which they had al- 
ready obtained, nor to drive their adverſaries to 
deſpair ; that the recent hiſtory of their own 
republic and of Sparta, ſhould teach them to 

remember 


* Plut, Apophtheg. 
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C HA f. remember the viciſſitudes of fortune. The La- 


- cedzmonians, on the other hand, he reminded 


◻ D of the difference between a victorious and van- 


quiſhed army. That the preſent criſis ſeemed 
totally adverſe to the re- eſtabliſiment of their 
greatneſs ; that they ſhould yield to the fatality 
of circumſtances, and watch a more favourable 
opportunity to reſtore the tarniſhed luſtre of 
their arms. His arguments prevailed ; hoſtili- 
ties were ſuſpended ; the terms of a peace were 
propoſed and accepted : but it is remarkable, 
that the 8 and their allies had ſo little 
confidence in this ſudden negociation, that they 
decamped the night following, and continued 
to * 2 with the diligence of diſ- 
truſt and fear, unti intirel ond 
2 wy got y bey 


Jaſon had not, probably more confidence in 
a tr haſtily concluded between enemies, 
whoſe reſentments were irritated and inflamed 
by ſo many mutual injuries offered and retorted. 
Nothing could have been more c to his 
views than a fincere and laſting peace between 
theſe powerful republics ; but as this was not to 
be apprehended, he wiſhed to obtain the 
tation of appeaſing the diſſentions of Greece; a 
circumſtance of great importance to the accom- 
pliſhment of his ambitious deſigns. 

In bis return home, he demoliſhed the walls 
of Heraclea, a town fituate near the ſtraits of 
Thermopylæ; not fearing, ſays his hiſtorian 43, 
that any of the Greek ſtates ſhould invade his 


dominions from that fide, but unwilling to 
; VE 


I * Xenoph. p. 600. 


4 Ibid. p. 599. 
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leave a place of ſuch ſtrength on his frontier, c H A p. 4 
which, if ſeized by a powerful neighbour, XXX. 
might obſtruct his paſſage into Greece. Thither —v— 
he determined to return at the celebration of 

the Pythian games, at which he meant to claim 

the right of preſiding, as an honour due both 

to his piety and to his power. He commanded, | 
therefore, the cities and villages of Theſſaly to | | 
fatten ſheep, goats, ſwine, and oxen, and pro- 
poſed honourable rewards to ſuch diſtricts as 
furniſhed the beſt victims for the altars of Apol- 
lo. Without any burthenſome impoſition on 
his ſubjects, he collected a thouſand oxen, and, 
of ſmaller cattle, ro the number of ten thou- 
ſand. At the ſame time, he prepared the 
whole military ſtrength of his kingdom, by 
whoſe aſſiſtance, ſtill more effectually than by 
the merit of his ſacrifices, he might maintain 
his pretenſions to the ſuperintendence of the 
games, the direction of the oracle, and the ad- 
miniſtration of the ſacred treaſure, which he 
regarded as ſo many previous ſteps to the con- 
- queſt of Greece and Afia. But, amidſt theſe 
lofty projects, Jaſon, while reviewing the Phe- 
ræan cavalry, was ſtabbed by ſeven youths, 
who approached him, on pretence of demand. 
ing juſtice againſt each other. Two of the 
fins were diſpatched by his guards. Five 
mounted flect horſes, which had been prepared 
for their uſe, and eſcaped to the Grecian re- 
publics, in which they were received with uni- 
verſal acclamations of joy, and honoured as the 
ſaviours of their country from the formidable 
power of a brave but ambitious tyrant 44. The 


projects 
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